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Find the Distinction 


HE shock treatment of the Russian ruble continues to intrigue us. 

Without public debate or prior notice, the government confiscated 
nine-tenths of all cash holdings, repudiated two-thirds of its bonds, and 
seized about half of all the larger savings accounts. 


The incident, of course, demonstrates that the perfect society of the 
Communists is not immune to crisis and that the iron curtain as a barrier 
to information becomes at times distinctly porous. The incident also 
shows that in the Soviet the control of information which should be 
absolutely inviolable until generally released is something less than per- 
fect. For weeks prior to the announcement, there was a run on markets 
and a frantic effort on the part of ruble holders to exchange them for 
something more tangible. Or were these leaks deliberate and designed 
to favor the lodge members in good standing? 


This drastic solution for inflation has another angle which leaves 
us with little room for smugness. An official of the Federal Reserve 
Board was quoted as saying that no such severely confiscatory measures 
had ever been found necessary in a capitalist society. We wonder if 
this is correct. 


The rubles accumulated by the unlucky Russians were the unspent 
portions of past income. Certainly no significant fraction of these cash 
assets could have been inherited. They represented by and large the 
excess over expenditure of all the conspicuously able citizens—the 
industrious peasant struggling with his two-acre private plot whose 
produce he had been left free to sell in the open market; the writer, 
the highest-paid worker in the land; the artist; the actor; the engineer; 
the plant manager. These were the individuals who earned surplus 
incomes in services outside the authoritarian functions of the Communist 
bureaucracy. 


If we regard the “currency reform” as a single-shot income tax levied 
upon the top group in Soviet society, it assumes at once a different char- 
acter. Russia has no progressive income tax. In fact the rate of the tax 
diminishes as income rises. The government relies to the extent of more 
than four-fifths of its revenue on sales taxes—a fact which our neo- 
liberals never mention. Tax technicians refer to this as a regressive tax 
far more inequitable than the proportional income tax for which some 
unregenerate conservatives in this country are plugging. 


If we bear in mind that the seizure of cash assets in Russia falls most 
heavily on a small fraction—the men and women with the greatest ability, 
on those who have sought to save something out of today’s earnings for 
a possible rainy day tomorrow, the “currency reform” in the Red para- 
dise looks astonishingly like our own income tax. For some years we 
have been exacting regularly nine-tenths of the earnings of our top 
bracket money makers. In circles on the left, this passes as an authentic 
manifestation of the liberal spirit. It is a measure of the social justice 
achieved by an advanced society. It marks an approximation of that 
“more equitable distribution of income” to which the enlightened aspire. 


Yet what is the difference between a ninety per cent tax on personal 
income and the arbitrary seizure of a similar portion of a man’s accumu- 
lated assets? Could it be that both represent an unconscionable exploi- 
tation of the able individual by the state? 


Joseph Stagg Lawrence 


this modern skid-resistant flooring to 
protect workers from dangerous acci- 
dents caused by the number one indus- 
trial hazard ... slipping. It knows, 
through experience, how Inland 4- 
Way Floor Plate increases profits by 
reducing lost man-hours and subse- 
quent damage suits. 


Two Ways to Prevent Slipping 


Your employees won’t need football 
shoes for sure footing if your plant is 
equipped with Inland 4-Way Floor 
Plate. 


Farsighted management relies on 


Inland 4-Way Floor Plate provides 
built-in safety wherever feet or equip- 
ment must go... floors, walkways, 
ramps, platforms, steps. Its sure-grip 
traction results from Inland’s plant- 
proven 4-way safety lug pattern. 

What’s more, Inland 4Way Floor 
Plate reduces maintenance problems. 
Made of hot rolled steel, it won’t burn, 
warp, crack, splinter, or absorb liq- 
uids or odors. Find out how it can 
help you. Write... INLAND STEEL 
COMPANY, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Sales Offices: Davenport, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Milwaukee, New York, St. Louis, St. Paul. 


Write for Booklet! 


“INLAND 4-WAY FLOOR PLATE 
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=m Certain gun and shell plants in the middle west have been given new contracts 
and are resuming production, under military supervision in some cases, and 
company supervision in others. 


em Air Force is conducting research into use of stainless steel rotor blades for 
helicopters. Preliminary results indicate this type to be superior in perform- 
ance, structural suitability, and all weather usage than the fabric covered 
wooden blades. 


&@ Strategy of non-complying unions in their battle against the Taft-Hartley Act 
will probably follow one of two courses: (1) A boycott of NLRB. (2) A host of 
individual charges of unfair labor practices in lieu of each rejected union 
charge. During 1948 NLRB machinery will either have less grist to grind, or it 
will clog as a result of an unprecedented load of litigation. 


wm Metal for metal replacement in domestic markets, constantly in progress, is 
now at peak potential. Further increasing use of substitute metals may be ex- 
pected in 1948 when new aluminum finishing capacity comes into operation, provided 
that there is greater rainfall on this continent than in the past year. 


» A survey of chief accounting executives of metalworking plants showed that 
97 pet favored liberalization of depreciation methods for depreciable assets. 
More than 70 pct indicated that present procedures do not provide adequate 
reserves for facility replacement. 
The attitude of the U. S. Treasury Dept. on liberalization of depreciation has 
re Congressional action. Treasury says the immediate loss of revenue would 
e serious. 


m An electrolytic technique for producing cobalt powder of 99.99 purity has been 
revealed. It is anticipated that this material will find use in magnetic alloys 
and low coefficient of expansion alloys. 


em Interest is growing in the potentiality of "ceremals" for high temperature 
service, both industrial and military. Although this ceramic-metal program is 


still very much in the embryo stage of development, considerable fundamental 
research is under way in this country. A variety of methods for producing ceremal 
products are possible and all are being investigated. 


wm A subsidy program of some kind to encourage domestic production is in the 

cards for 1948. Despite the President's veto of the premium payment extension 
bill, administration support for a wiser minerals conservation measure can be 

forecast. 








® War Assets Administration will soon offer 3000 gross tons of rails at the 
Dixon, Ill., Green River Ordnance plant. The rails will be sold as is and must be 
torn up and hauled out by the buyer. Other large government railroad installa- 
tions will soon be scrapped in the midwest. 


m Lengths, diameters, and other variables of home plumbing pipe may be due for 
changes as a result of tests now being conducted by the Bureau of Standards. The 


bureau has erected a series of typical home plumbing circuits——all employing 
transparent plastic. Movies of the tests are expected to be made available soon. 


@ The alloy price picture is so complicated that district offices are often 


unable to figure the new extras. Some weeks are. expected to pass before the 
confusion is cleared up. 


wm British steel prices are going up approximately $1 per ton immediately due 
to a recent 50¢ per ton coal price increase. Most of the postwar steel price 
increases in the United Kingdom have been attributed to coal price increases. 


em An auto firm which is using hot extrusion rather than orthodox forging methods 
to produce front wheel spindles finds that the new spindles are 50 pct stronger in 
fatigue than forged spindles. There is also a substantial saving in machining 
costs, it is reported. 


wm Although the present integrated auto body-—frame construction is not suitable 
for convertibles or station wagons, it is reported that a satisfactory design has 


already been worked out. All Nash cars and probably all Hudsons will be frameless 
in 1948. 


@ The slew of scrap which Bethlehem hopes will add up to a million tons over the 
next few years and which is to come from China may not be that big. Scrap circles 
buzz with the idea that a million tons represents the maximum hoped for——it_may 

turn out to be half that or even less after all the non-scrap is squeezed out. 
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“ A tug-of-war of gigantic proportions is shaping up for 1948, 


ra 
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Harnessing atomic energy to peacetime uses may have some 
important effects upon your plant and equipment, and upon 
your markets. The chairman of the US Atomic Energy Com- 
mission discusses these subjects and also discloses the com- 
mission's new five year program in this article. Page 126. 


Will there be another round of steel wage increases in 1948? 
Can stee! prices go higher? What do steel buyers think of 
their steel mill sources? What are the prospects for enduring 
labor peace? These and many other timely questions are an- 
swered in this forecast of what to expect in 1948. Page 130. 


Reconstruction of vital industry in Europe is a slow, drawn- 
out process, but progress is being made. This article, based 
on first-hand experience as a foreign reporter, presents a 
keenly analytical appraisal of the present and future of the 
steel industry of England and the continent. Page 140. 


There's little hope for any real relief in 1948 from the current 
tightness of steel supplies, according to this report on the 
steel market written from the consumers’ viewpoint. The ar- 
ticle gives the what and why of 1948's outlook. Page 148. 


r A newsy behind-the-scene glimpse at what Detroit's top styl- 


ists and production men are planning for the car of the future 
is given in this exclusive preview of things to come from the 
motor capital. A full color illustration of the car Detroit's 
designers expect to see in 1950 is also included. Page 156. 


A simple quick method of determining basing points for all 
major steel products is provided by the handy wall-sized 
chart which covers 57 steel basing points. Page 220. 


Many accomplishments are credited to the metal finishing in- 
dustry in the past year in perfecting engineered utilitarian 
finishes. This article highlights these developments and 
points out likely trends in finishing for 1948. Page 184. 


with union and management doing the tugging and the har- 
assed NLRB acting as referee. How the lines are forming and 
the possible outcome are weighed in this thoughtful analysis 
of the labor picture for the coming year. Page 178. 
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« Is the new industrial giant of the West Coast—primary alu- 


minum capaciiy—a good or bad feature? This pithy report 
explains the fears some Westerners feel and it also totes up 
the good points in this startling expansion which already 
accounts for 54 pct of the nation's capacity. Page 190. 


* In meeting the swiftly moving demands of new production 


techniques and new service demands, metallurgical research 
and development activity in 1948 lead to many significant 
achievements. These accomplishments, and the trends to 
look for in 1948, are summarized in this report. Page 198. 


Vital aid in locating suppliers of materials used in the metal- 
working trade is this new IRON AGE Buyers’ Guide. Designed 
specifically for the busy plant executive, this guide features 
product and equipment headings broken down as finely as 
practicable. This new directory begins on Page 208. 


w Is industry doing anything about shrinking high grade iron ore 


reserves? Will scrap and coke be plentiful in 1948? This 
trenchant survey of the raw material picture presents the 
latest and most authoritative information available on the 
outlook for 1948 for ore, scrap, coke and coal. Page 210. 


* The latest statistics on prices and production of all major 


r 


iron and steel products, including iron ore, scrap and coke, 
and nonferrous products, in tabular form, are on Page 236. 


Heavy domestic demands and the bullish effect of foreign aid 
plans forecast higher prices for nonferrous metals this coming 
year, according to this appraisal of prices and production for 
the coming year. The dark-horse role of aluminum which could 
result in a counter-trend movement, is discussed. Page 228. 


© More than 95 pct of industrial executives believe that indus- 





try needs more liberal depreciation rates if it is to maintain 
modern production facilities and to continue to play its role in 
national defense, according to the nation wide poll of industry 
discussed in this article. The article also sums up the pertinent 
factors in the case for liberalized depreciation. Page 168. 


The regular weekly news and market reports of the metal- 
working industry, including scrap markets, machine tool mar- 
kets, personals and nonferrous news begin on page 240. 
The weekly summary and ingot rate are on Page 256. 
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@ What does atomic energy mean to the average 
business? Will it create new markets? Will it 
render obsolete present industrial equipment? 
How far away is the harnessing of nuclear energy 
for industrial purposes? These and other pertinent 
questions concerning the future of the atom and 
industry are authoritatively discussed by the 
chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Plans of the commission for the development of 
nuclear energy over the next 5 years are fold. 





and industr 


By DAVID E. LILIENTHAL 


Chairman, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 


HAT effect will atomic energy have on 

my business? Will it open new markets 

for my products? Will it make obsolete 
overnight my plant, my product and my pres- 
ent power system? Will atomic energy develop- 
ment gobble up such short supply materials 
as steel, lumber, nails and bolts? 

Every day the U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion receives questions such as these from in- 
dustrialists and business men from all over the 
country. One correspondent recently asked for 
the latest information on atomic laundry ma- 
chines, explaining that he was about to install 
new equipment and was fearful that it would 
be obsolete in a short time. Investment houses, 
underwriters and banks want to know if this 
new source of energy will so change the eco- 
nomics of power supply as to make investments 
in the securities of the present public utilities 
corporations, for example, a bad risk. They 
ask, too, whether the present period allowed 
for amortization of new power-producing and 
general industrial facilities is too long since 
“back-fence” authorities have it that atomic 
energy is going to revolutionize everything 
from automobiles to zithers. 

Now American industry has a right to expect 
answers to such questions. Indeed, since one 
of America’s most valuable assets and bulwark 
of defense is its great industrial potential, the 
government would be derelict in its funda- 
mental duty if such information were not sup- 
plied industry. Of course, there are and will 
continue to be fields of information which 
must be held secret, for atomic energy is 
double-edged: It can wreak greater destruc- 
tion than any weapon ever before devised; or 
it can confer upon mankind vast benefits. 

To keep industry informed and to widen in- 
dustrial participation in this vital new develop- 
_ment we have recently enlisted the assistance 
of an outstanding group of men comprising an 
advisory group on industrial participation. 


They are now examining virtually the entire 
atomic energy undertaking, and will point out 
to us the ways whereby broader industrial and 
engineering participation may be encouraged. 
This group is headed by the president of the 
Detroit Edison Co., James W. Parker, and in- 
cludes among its members such well-known 
engineers and industrialists as Oliver E. 
Buckley, president of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories; Robert E. Wilson, chairman of the 
board, Standard Oil of Indiana; Isaac Harter, 
executive vice-president, Babcock & Wilcox 
Tube Co.; Donald Carpenter, vice-president, 
Remington Arms; Bruce K. Brown, president, 
Pan American Petroleum& Transport Corp.;Gus- 
tav Egloff, director of research, Universal] Oil 
Products; Paul Foote, executive vice-president, 
Gulf Research & Development Co.; G. O. Wes- 
senauer, manager of power, TVA; and Jerome 
C. Hunsaker, chairman, National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics. So that they may 
work effectively, the Commission has taken the 
unusual but necessary step of giving the mem- 
bers of this group access to restricted data and 
an inside look at the problems that face the 
Commission. The readers of THE IRON AGE will 
of course receive full reports of their public 
findings and suggestions. Until that time I 
shall try briefly to report here some of the facts 
that most directly interest and concern indus- 
trial executives. 


As to the possibilities of atomic power, our 
best estimates can be quite simply stated: 


(1) Atomic power is not just around the 
corner, not just around two corners. 


(2) A major effort will be required, and it is 
being undertaken, to accomplish development 
of atomic power. The Knolls Atomic Power 
Laboratory being constructed at Schenectady, 
to be operated by General Electric, is part of 
this effort. 

(3) We are clear that ultimately atomic 
power will substantially contribute to the na- 
tional power requirements. 

































































AVID E. LILIENTHAL, chairman, 
U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. 


To put this atomic energy picture into per- 
spective, let me outline the scope of the pro- 
gram today and foreshadow in general terms 
what we now think will be required in the next, 
say, 5 years to maintain American pre- 
eminence. 

As a preface, let me backtrack to 1939. 
Then scientists found that when an atom of 
uranium was bombarded by neutrons, it some- 
times split (fissioned) with a release of energy, 
which in comparison with the size of the atom, 
was tremendous. Later in 1939, it was deter- 
mined that each atom that split released, be- 
sides energy, some additional neutrons which 
were then available to cause fission in still 
other uranium atoms, and so on, causing a 
chain reaction. Now uranium to all intents and 
purposes has two normally occurring types of 
atoms or isotopes, U-235 and U-238. The latter 
is 139 times more prevalent than the U-235. It 
was soon discovered that the reason not all 
uranium atoms fissioned was that only the 
U-235 atoms were capable of this phenomenon. 
The problem of using the energy of fission for 
a weapon or for power at first appeared to be 
a problem of separating the U-235 from the 
U-238. 

However, other scientists had been studying 
the U-238 atom. While it did not seem to be 
capable of fission, nuclear calculations indi- 
sated that if it could be made to absorb a neu- 
tron it would, through emissions of particles, 
become what should be an entirely new ele- 
ment, later named plutonium and which itself 
should be fissionable like the U-235. 

During World War II, first the Office of Scien- 
tific Research & Development and later the 
Army’s Manhattan District spent $2 billion 
trying to obtain enough U-235 or plutonium to 
make an atomic weapon. This venture we all 
know was magnificently successful and the 
atomic bomb was employed first against the 
enemy at Hiroshima and three days later at 
Nagasaki with devastating results. 

Production of U-235 was the object of the 
great installations at Oak Ridge, Tenn., the 
vast gaseous diffusion plant, the thermal] diffu- 
sion plant and the electromagnetic plant. 
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Plutonium was the end-product of the 600- 
sq mile works at Hanford, in eastern Washing- 
ton, designed and built by du Pont. Here great 
atomic piles, wherein U-238 is caused to absorb 
a neutron and become plutonium, were built. 

During the war no expense was spared, no 
chance, however slight, was disregarded. Full- 
scale production plants had to be constructed 
from little more than ideas. As a consequence, 
a great number of jerry-built houses, offices 
and plants were thrown up at practically a mo- 
ment’s notice, with little concern for perma- 
nency, or cost. 

Across the nation the installations, once se- 
cret, sprang up—Oak Ridge, 49,000 acres, a peak 
population of over 70,000, now 35,000, costing 
over $1 billion; Hanford, Wash., 600 sq miles, 
a peak population of over 60,000, now 15,000, 
costing over $500 million; Los Alamos, N. M., 
45,000 acres, a wartime population of 6200, now 
about 8500, costing over $60 million. Also, 
laboratories at Chicago, New York, Columbus, 
Ames, Berkeley, Cambridge and elsewhere. A 
network of facilities covered the country. 

When this Commission took over from the 
Army on Jan. 1, 1947, under the new McMahon 
Act, our first task was to scrutinize the entire 
project, to see what had to be done to assure 
continued United States pre-eminence in the 
field. Probably all of you have been noticing 
in the last year scattered bits of information 
about what the Commission is planning to de- 
sign, or construct, or buy, or enlarge. 

Over the next 5 years, a major program needs 
to be carried out. This includes the following: 


(1) New facilities for the Argonne National 
Laboratory in Du Page County, Ill. 


(2) Brookhaven National Laboratory, on the 
site of Camp Upton, Long Island. 


(3) A new research laboratory at Miamis- 
burg, Ohio. 


(4) Housing, public works, utilities and re- 
search facilities including a new high flux pile 
at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 


(5) Research facilities, housing, and the like 
at Los Alamos, N. M. 


(6) Housing, public works, utilities, com- 
mercial facilities, schools and production plant 
modifications and installations at Hanford, 
Wash. 


(7) A new research center for metallurgical 
studies at Ames, Iowa. 


(8) Research facilities at Berkeley, Calif. 


(9) Knolls Atomic Power Laboratory at 
Schenectady. 


Should the Commission carry out such a pro- 
gram, it will have to call upon industry to 
supply the nails, steel, aggregate, fuses, valves, 
plugs, nuts, bolts, shovels, tractors, lumber, 
bathtubs, aluminum, copper, asbestos and the 
hundreds of other things necessary. Here may 
be markets for myriad kinds and shapes of 
products; design or building or operating the 
facilities themselves will call upon many in- 
dustrial concerns. 

Why does the Commission plan this extensive 








program of expansion and construction? It is 
to fulfill the obligation written by Congress in 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, Section l(a): 
“Research and experimentation in the field 
of nuclear chain reaction have attained the 
stage at which the release of atomic energy on 
a large scale is practical. The significance of 
the atomic bomb for military purposes is evi- 
dent. ‘The effect of the use of atomic energy 
for civiliau purposes upon the social, economic 
and political structures of today cannot now 
be determined. It is a field in which unknown 
factors are involved. Accordingly, it is 
hereby declared to be the policy of the people 
of the United States that, subject at all times 
to the paramount objective of assuring the com- 
mon defense and security, the development and 
utilization of atomic energy shall, so far as 
practicable, be directed toward improving the 
public welfare, increasing the standard of liv- 
ing, strengthening free competition, in private 
enterprise, and promoting world peace.” 


In Section 1 (b), the Act states: 


“It is the purpose of this act to effectuate 
the policies set out in section 1 (a) by pro- 
viding, among others, for the following major 
programs relating to atomic energy: 


“(1) A program of assisting and fostering 
private research and development to encourage 
maximum scientific progress; 


“(2) a program for the control of scientific 


IEW inside a “hot 

cell” as seen through 
G periscope. Radioac- 
tive material is proc- 
essed in these cells, be- 
hind thick concrete 
walls. Operations are 
performed by manipu- 
lation from the outside 
while the operator ob- 
serves the action 
through special peri- 
scopes. 


and technical information which will permit 
the dissemination of such information to en- 
courage scientific progress, and for the sharing 
on a reciprocal basis of information concerning 
the practical industrial application of atomic 
energy as soon as effective and enforceable 
safeguards against its use for destructive pur- 
poses can be devised; 


“(2) a program of federally conducted re- 
search and development to assure the govern- 
ment of adequate scientific and technical accom- 
plishments; 

“(4) a program for government control of 
the production, ownership, and use of fissionable 
material to assure the common defense and 
security and to insure the broadest possible ex- 
ploitation of the fields; and, 


“(5) a program of administration which will 
be consistent with the foregoing policies and 
with international arrangements made by the 
United States, and which will enable the Con- 
gress to be currently informed so as to take 
further legislative action as may hereafter be 
appropriate.” 


As we see it, to comply with the policies and 
purposes of the Act we must continue and 
expand the production of fissionable material, 
both for weapons and for experimentation on 
possible development of usable power and a 
multitude of other peacetime uses. We must 
sponsor and expand research and development 
of techniques and processes in the interest of 
expanded production of these fissionable mate- 
rials. We must concentrate, in short, on keep- 
ing America’s pre-eminence in atomic energy. 
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STEEL 


By TOM CAMPBELL 
News-Markets Editor, 
THE IRON AGE 


@ Producing 85 million tons of ingots in one peace- 
time year, as the nation's steel plants did in 1947, 
despite shortages of scrap, pig iron and coke, 
should entitle the industry to a modicum of brag- 
ging. But all is not honey and sweetness. Some 
steel brass seem to have let their men down; 
others found themselves in the Alice-in-Wonder- 
land position of explaining why expansion wasn't 
necessary—as they pushed expansion plans. 1948 
will have to be another year of miracles if maxi- 
mum production is to be achieved in the face of 
more shortages and more wage increases and 
more price increases. And public relationships 


also seem to require some overhauling. 








at the Cross 


HE public squabble between steel leaders 

and government bureaus over steel capacity 

has led many people to believe: (1) That 
the industry is lying down on the job; (2) that 
the gray market includes most steel sales; and 
(3) that a big increase in steel capacity would 
solve everything. There is no real basis for 
any of these impressions. But part of the re- 
sponsibility for these widespread beliefs belongs 
to steel management. 

At no time in history has the steel industry 
lain down less on the job than during 1947. 
The medal of merit goes to production men, en- 
gineers, and the sales force. The brass has not 
done as well as it could have in its official and 
public pronouncements. Perhaps the reason is 
that anything the administration says releases an 
automatic “no” in the minds of most steel 
officials. 

But most government men have their auto- 
matic reflex, too—they think that steel heads do 
nothing but think up ways to put the adminis- 
tration in the grease. This sideplay which has 
gone on for years—and which has little or 
nothing to do with what is really happening in 
the industry—sometimes does harm. 

Last May it appeared from newspaper reports 
of steel leaders’ statements that the steel in- 
dustry was against expanding. The old studies 
were brought out, refurbished and presented. 
The past was cited, the future was looked at 
through smoked glasses and the industry was 
pegged, after its May annual meeting, as being 
opposed to expansion. The industry was ac- 
cused of trying to keep supplies short in order 
to make more money; and of contributing to 
another depression. 

Taking the bait, more outbursts from steel 
brass cemented the idea in the minds of the 
public that steel had departed from the free 
enterprise, American way of doing things. They 
gave credence to a belief that no more expan- 
sion was necessary; that we had arrived; that 
there never would be any demand that the in- 
dustry could not take care of with present 
capacity. 

Some of the industry’s best friends began to 
fee] that the steel leaders were old stick-in-the- 
muds; that if left alone they would have this 
country in the same plight as England. Then 
the industry’s “‘carpers” had a field day with 








such phrases as “more abundance,” more for 
everyone, a greater national income, ete. Ali 
this was unnecessary because industry spokes- 
men (some say spooksmen) did not mean what 
they said. 

Too late to prevent harm, the industry heads 
came to the country via a Congressiona! hear- 
-ng route with a story that the industry was 
expanding. It looked as though this was a yarn 
thought up to offset the unfortunate one 
booted about last May. It wasn’t anything of 
the sort. Expansion, as usual, had been taking 
place long before capacity became a national 
issue. 

Steel has always done things to bring more 
money into the ceffers, more customers and bet- 
ter customer relationships (which might mean 
slicing off a particularly nice portion of its 
competitors’ business). It has always expanded 
year after year. The record proves it. It is 
expanding now. It will expand next year. But 
it won’t take any advice as to how much or how 
little from people who it thinks do not know 
an ingot from a brassie. But even that is be- 
side the question. 

There is no evidence that there is any de- 
terrent to continual expansion in steel except 
possibly the high cost of buying new equip- 
ment. But even that will be overcome when it 
looks as if some other steel company will take 
the ball. The contemplated East Coast plant 
of U.S. Steel is now being held up because the 
cost of new equipment is far in excess of origi- 
nal estimates. Eventually that will be overcome 
by competitive conditions. 

Along with the paradox of seeing steel lead- 
ers try to slug their way out of the May maze 
is the mistaken notion that all steel men think 
alike. It isn’t so. Privately they hold the same 
ideas about each other. as you have about your 
neighbor—either the one across from you or 
the one next door. It took a Congressional hear- 
ing to bring out this difference. It should have 
come out much before then. If it had, the tre- 
mendous pressure for allocations, price con- 
trols and expansion plans would be far less 
potent than it is now. 

An aroused public, an election-conscious ad- 
ministration and steel consumers who have got- 
ten the short end of the stick have plenty of 
ammunition to fire away at the industry—re- 
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gardless of the truth or falsity of the charges. 
But what are the facts about steel capacity, 
steel production and the gray market? 


(1) Steel capacity is being expanded now. 
Part of it will be by actual increase in open- 
hearths, part by use of more blown metal 
from the bessemer, part by use of oxygen, 
cutting down melting time, and part by su- 
perior performance of existing equipment. 
Most of the remarks made by steel and gov- 
ernment officials have little to do with the 
actual question of capacity. The engineers 
and workmen are taking care of it. Competi- 
tive conditions will add more zest soon to the 
capacity question. The drop in steel capacity 
after the war was a realistic eliminaticn of 
equipment which was held in operation be- 
cause of the war. It was obsolete with no 
valid reason to keep it going during peace- 
time. New capacity from now on will be the 
kind that will mean more production, faster 
output and better quality. There is no more 
reason to take the word of government ex- 
perts on capacity than there is to believe 
some of the statements by steel die hards. 
Somewhere in between is the answer—and 
that is the direction in which expansion is 
now heading. 


(2) Steel production this year, at about 85 


million tons, is the highest in any peacetime 
year. It is below the all-time high in 1944 
but it should not be compared with that year. 
In wartime there is only one customer—the 
government. The number of orders, the type, 
the size and the destinations are far different 
in peacetime. They are more numerous and 
varied. On that basis this year’s perform- 
ance is tops in steel mill history. Who did 
it?—Men who 10 years ago would have raised 
their hands in holy horror if the same job 
had been handed them. That is why 10 years 
from now the same thing will be true. Steel- 
workers, management included, are the most 
loyal, hardest working bunch of fellows in 
any industry. Generations stick to it, bitch 
about it, make eyes at other jobs, go on strike, 
cuss the boss and warn their kids away from 
it—but they stick to steelmaking. 


(3) Steel leaders harmed themselves by, 
at first, closing their eyes to the existence 
of a gray market in steel. They knew little 
if anything about it a few years ago—be- 
cause they were not involved in it. But it 
existed long before OPA went out and it 
broadened out as steel became tighter. Ru- 
mors had it much larger than it was. It was 
this fallacious view that steel officials were 
attacking. But it looked to the public and to 
steel customers as if they denied that there 
was a high premium market. Later most 
steel officials in Washington did agree that 
a gray market existed and said they were do- 
ing everything they could to stamp it out. 
What they could do was a drop in the bucket. 

In peacetime it is no crime to sell what you 
have for more than you paid. That is what 
customers did in 1947. It is what many will 
do next year or until the steel demand pic- 
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ture lets up. A survey by THE IRON AGE 
showed that about 4.3 pct of the steel being 
used by consumers was bought in the gray 
market. Circulating inquiries received by 
many steel users gave rise to rumors of ton- 
nages far out of line with what actually was 
bought and paid for at premium prices. But 
the gray market was serious because its ex- 
istence furnished the ammunition that the 
industry was bungling the job of steel dis- 
tribution. 


Gray Market Paradox 


First denying that the gray market was a 
factor, later admitting before Congress that 
it was a factor, steel leaders finally attempted 
to stamp it out as far as their products were 
concerned. Again the lag in clear-cut ac- 
knowledgment meant a lot of twiddle and 
twaddle that was unnecessary. IRON AGE men 
searching diligently for more than a year 
have found no evidence that steel producers 
were involved in or countenanced gray mar- 
ket activity. There are a few companies well 
known for their premium priced ingots but 
this is no mystery. 

One would think that with capacity troubles, 
irate customers, gray market charges, tight 
steel, high prices and the administration on its 
neck, the steel industry would be thoroughly 
hated by most of its customers. But it isn’t. 
The great majority of steel customers think the 
steel industry is doing a good job. They said 
so—more than 84 pct of them—according to an 
IRON AGE survey. 

When it came to asking consumers whether 
their relations with steel companies were “bad,” 
only 5 pet agreed that they were. And about 
10.6 pet said that their relations with steel 
companies were “indifferent,” which certainly 
isn’t bad when they had a chance to check off 
the worst they could. This is one of the best 
criteria in the world to tell what kind of an 
impression the steel industry is making. If 
its customers don’t know, then no one does. 


Consumers Fairminded 


It might be expected that those who had a 
“mad on” at the steel industry would take a 
healthy swipe at it. But they didn’t. When they 
were asked in November whether they would 
change their source of supply when things were 
better, 74 pct said nope they didn’t think so. 
About 8 pet were mad enough to say they 
would and almost broke their pen or pencil 
answering this part. On the fence were 18 pct, 
and if the sales departments of steel compa- 
nies know what they are doing (and a lot of 
them must, judging from survey returns), they 
will go after that doubtful group. 

Last March steel consumers were asked if 
they expected to change their source of supply 
when conditions were better. Then, 63 pct said 
“no” and 19 pct said “yes” while 1742 pct were 
on the fence. Instead of losing ground steel 
firms (not all of them) are gaining friends at 
a time when the going for the customer is 
tough. It is all the more remarkable to find this 
state of affairs when some steel firms are throw- 





RETURN ENGAGEMENT? Most of the men around the table have been to Washington many times. In 1939 it was for too 


much capacity. In 1947 it was for too little. Maybe in a few years it will be for something else. But some day they wi 
stand or fall on their 1947 position. Left to right around the table are: Benjamin F. Fairless, president, U. S. Steel; Eugene 
G. Grace, chairman, Bethlehem Steel Corp.; George R. Fink, president, National Steel Corp.; Frank Purnell, president, Youngs 
town Sheet & Tube Co.; Admiral Ben Moreell, president, Jones & Laughlin Corp.; Tom M. Girdler, chairman, Republic Stee 
Corp.; Hiland G. Batcheller, president, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; Newell H. Orr, vice-president in charge of sales, Colo 
rado Fuel & iron Corp.; Wilfred Sykes, president, Inland Stee! Co.; Henry A. Roemer, chairman and president, Sharon Stee 
Corp.; W. W. Sebald, executive vice-president, American Rolling Mill Co.; Archie J. McFarland, president, Wheeling Stee 


na & @ Corp.; J. L. Neudoerfer, vice-president in charge 


ing overboard customers they have had for 10 
or more years—some as long as 30. 

One might think that those steel users 
with the smallest inventories would rip the 
paper apart showing their feeling against steel 
companies. But nothing of the sort happened. 
There was no relationship between those who 
said they had inventories below normal and 
those who said their relations with steel firms 
were at the bottom of the pit. 

There was a lot of talk in the fall of 1946 
about the coming recession, depression, cor- 
rection—you take your pick. There has been 
little or no talk about it in recent weeks. Steel 
leaders who a year ago felt that demand and 
supply would be in balance by July 1947 now 
think that maybe it might be that way in Oc- 
tober 1949. The sustained demand for steel has 
so puzzled all the experts and nonexperts that 
predictions are so wrapped up with outs that 
they aren’t worth a damn. No one knows. 
Things are a little different now than they have 
been in the lives of most living stee] men. 

Without any elaborate whatsis or gimmick 
THE IRON AGE asked steel consumers to tell 
them whether their inventories were above 
normal, below normal or normal. Most stee! 
buyers, if they want to keep their jobs, know 
pretty well what those three terms mean. They 


sales, Wheeling Steel Corp 


don’t have to use slipsticks, government fig- 
ures, AISI data, crystal balls—they go out in 
the shop and look. To ask them how many days’ 
supply they had as of such and such a date in 


relation to demand for their thingamajig 
would get you no better answer than a plain 
unvarnished question, “What are they—above 


"o, 


normal, normal or below normal? 

The survey was recent. Only 6.2 pct said 
their supplies were above normal. About 41 
pet thought they were normal and 52.8 pct were 
still crying the blues that their stocks were be 
low what they needed to keep output going at 
top speed. These steel buyers know that in 
ventories are a vague thing. They can mount 
overnight—so can they slip away to nothing 
When demand for products is heavy, inventories 
look small. If the bottom falls out, the same 
inventories look like last week’s meat bill 
There is nothing new in this. Those answering 
THE IRON AGE survey know all about that. 

It can be assumed from what steel consumers 
said that they could make a whole lot more 
things if they had more steel. Whether they 
could sell them belongs in an economic tract 
This is not one. There is no red light as far as 
stocks are concerned if steel buyers are to be 
believed. In relation to the present day tempo 
stocks are not top heavy. There has been a lot 
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of horse trading, swapping, moving around and 
selling of steel consumers’ stocks. What stee! 
companies sold one customer may show up some 
place else. 

Stocks are known to be unbalanced but steel 
users are far from a saturated market. Every 
time they think they are coming close to it 
something happens to change the tune. Maybe 
it won’t the next time. But it helps to confuse 
everybody when it is recalled that last summer 
a lot of steel customers thought demand for 
their products was off sharply. When they 
opened up their plant after a vacation many 
found their competitors had been making hay. 


Demand Holds Up 


There was a late surge in the fall for more 
steel because demand at the other end was hold- 
ing up. How long steel requirements will keep 
ahead of the high level output is harder to 
guess at this year than at any other time in 
history. Some half-hearted attempts have been 
made to view the near future as bringing a cor- 
rection in present high prices. Maybe it will. 
But the long term outlook for steel firms is 
good. 

Most people think we are trying to take care 
of a potential demand that was unsatisfied be- 
cause of war output. That is only half the 
story. Those who went through the late depres- 
sion know that we are trying to satisfy a de- 
mand which has been growing since 1929. In 
the depression things wore out and were not 
replaced. 

In 1937 things looked good but in 1938 fabri- 
cators coasted along at a high rate of output— 
only they used the steel they bought in 1937 to 
support the coasting. Then came the war and 
another 5 years of waiting. 

It seems hardly likely that 2 years of post- 
war activity will take care of a demand that 
has been pushed from pillar to post for 10 or 
12 years. At least that is what some of the 
hard-headed gents in steel think. It is their 
guess that when the reaction (correction, de- 
pression or movement) comes, it won’t last long 
(about a year). It won’t be deep as far as steel 
is concerned and it will be followed by at least 
3 or 4 years of healthy steel output. It’s just 
as easy to believe this as the opposite, but a 
little more costly. 


Prices May Be Too Low 


Now we come to steel prices. Most steel cus- 
tomers have been so anxious to get steel they 
are meek as Moses where prices are concerned. 
Some have paid so much in the gray market 
that they look at present mill prices with no 
chip on their shoulder. All the fire and brim- 
stone on steel prices has come from the adminis- 
tration. 

The government position is well taken but not 
when it thinks producers can make steel for love 
with no return for stockholders. Steel people 
have to stow away a little to take care of those 
new mills, the price of which will scare hell out 
of the finance departments. It is true that the 
price of steel governs most prices of articles 
made from steel. It is the bellwether. Steel is 
the “rock” and it is the handiest gadget to 
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badger, control and make miserable. That’s why 
the administration picks on the steel industry in 
every major crisis. 

But steel prices (that part which the steel com- 
panies get) are not high in relation to every- 
thing else. They are notoriously low. They are 
about 40 pet higher than they were in 1939 but 
weekly wages in steel were 98 pct higher in 1947 
than they were in 1939. The gray marketeers 
blithely add $150 a ton onto the mill price and 
get away with it. 

Why doesn’t any steel firm raise its prices to 
what the traffic will bear? That is supposed to 
be free enterprise. If the steel companies are 
the low-down things some people say they are 
why do they have conniptions everytime price is 
mentioned. The people who buy steel aren’t the 
ones who are doing the kicking. In a survey 
made early in 1947 it was amazing that only 
68.7 pct of steel consumers questioned thought 
steel prices were too high. Even in that case 
some meant gray market prices. About 31.5 pct 
said they were not too high or that they were 
about right. 


Prices No Simple Matter 


There must be some reason why the steel com- 
panies have not priced themselves out of the 
market. There is. They are selfish. They don’t 
like each other. They think that if steel prices 
are too high their toughest competitor will come 
along and knock off a nice slice of their business. 
They think that if they raise the price of their 
product too high a nice long-term customer rela- 
tionship will go out the window. Also they think 
that if they raise the price of steel too much, 
labor or the government will take a hunk out of 
it so what’s the use. 


Each steel firm knows that the minute it takes 
an unfair advantage of the present situation 
people will stop buying steel, the mills will get 
less orders, men will be laid off and the whole 
thing will go to pot. What some pugnacious 
steel men want to know, however; is why not 
let this happen quickly instead of stringing it 
out for a long period when the end will be the 
same anyway. The answer to that is the “end” 
might and probably would not be the same. 

Anyone who thinks that there is no competi- 
tion in the steel industry hasn’t been around. On 
the stage or at a banquet or at a Congressional 
hearing stee] managers look and talk alike. Most 
of this is a pose. Privately they often think 
some of their colleagues do not know enough to 
come in out of the rain. Every time they can 
give the other company a good dig to the tune 
of a flock of business they feel good. When some 
steel executive makes an ass of himself there is 
no more compassion in the steel industry than 
there is in the home block when Mr. Brown falls 
on an icy sidewalk. 


Between now and Apr. 1 there will be enough 
words written to reach from here to Europe 
about whether or not the steelworkers will get 
a raise, whether they ought to get one and 
whether they should quietly go back to work and 
keep their contract (which says if no agreement 
is reached on wages the old rate holds for another 
year). Steelworkers feel that steel wage in- 












The steel customer survey on the fol- 
lowing pages was made within the past 
2 months. The answers are recent. 
Letters went to 1850 steel consumers 
whose companies are rated at $500,000 
or more. 

These firms comprised manufacturers 
of light and heavy machines for in- 
dustrial, domestic, agricultural, con- 
struction and commercial use; motor 
vehicles, engines, parts and accessories; 

and a wide variety of stamped, ma- 


creases did not touch off high prices. It makes 
no difference to them what is presented to prove 
they did. They don’t or won’t believe it. 

Anyway steelworkers don’t think much of 
economics. They work hard, eat a whole lot 
and talk about the same things that other people 
do. But they don’t give a damn for statistics 
or what the cost of living index says. Here are 
a few things they think about the Bureau of 
Labor Cost of Living Index: 


(1) Most steelworkers eat one or two meals 
besides the three they eat at home. They say 
they pay a lot more than the index shows. 
When it is hinted that they ought to eat less— 
we leave their answer to you. 

(2) They think the rent index is a phoney. 
They say there are hidden costs. Most people 
who have rented a house or apartment or paid 
the extra curricular charges for a new home, 
know what they mean. 

(3) As far as the clothing index is con- 
cerned they say a price is one thing and 
quality is another. What about the kids’ suits 
they say which cost a whole lot more and last 
half as long. Is that a small increase in price 
or a doubling or tripling of price. If it isn’t 
suits they will talk to you about shoes, shirts 
or anything that goes into their home. 

(4) The index applies to someone else not 
to them. They say they haven’t any money left 
after pay day. Anyway where do those indexes 
come from and so on. 

The gist of this is that steelworkers will get 

a raise this year if they have anything to say. 
It is true that weekly wages in steel in 1947 will 
average $58.14, or 98 pct greater than in 1939. 
Already the HCL has taken about 65 pct of that 
but the steelworker says that is phoney. What 
he thinks, he will fight for—through the union. 
Steel management will have a tough time 
figuring out what to do—give an increase and 
raise prices again or take full advantage of the 
contract knowing full well that there will be 
trouble. The kind that will keep output from 
rolling along at a time when it is needed the 
_ most. Best guess is that there will be an increase 
—less than last year’s—and a moderate and se- 
lective increase in prices on items which are 


About the Survey 


chined and fabricated metal products. 

Returns were received from 507 com- 
panies, or 27.4 pct of the total letters 
sent out. In market research activity 
this is considered to be an exceptionally 
high percentage for sample testing. 

Because the questions were simple 
and because the answers were straight 
to the point no elaborate weighting 
methods were used. They were not 
necessary. The answers speak for 
themselves. 


steadily losing money such as, ingots, semifin- 
ished steels, coated sheets, etc. 

If there is anything more loaded with dyna- 
mite than talking about productivity of work- 
ers, then it hasn’t been invented yet. But the 
funny thing is that there is no true or even re- 
liable measurement of employee productivity 
That’s right. Because that is what the best 
brains on the subject from companies, union and 
government said about a year ago. Privately 
they still admit it. But there are rough (ver) 
rough) attempts. It can all be summed up in a 
nutshel] for steelworkers. Using the American 
Iron & Steel Institute figures it looks as if the 
average number of manhours required to make 
a ton of steel ingots in 1947 was 20 pet less tha: 
it took in 1939 and about 12 pct less than in tl 
war years. 

These figures are obtained by taking steel in- 
got tonnage and dividing it into the number ot 
manhours worked by hourly, bonus and piece- 
workers. No matter what you do with thes 
figures or what opinion you express when using 
them or what interpretation is placed in them 
they show that in the first 9 months of 1947 
took a fifth less manhours to produce a ton 
steel ingots than it did in 1939. 

Management says a lot of this is due to 
machinery, better equipment and better rela- 
tions. Labor will, and has, said it is better work- 
manship, bonus to the company for higher wages 
and a desire to do a good job. Take your pick 
But before you do, be well-armed for arguments 
from both sides which if continued will keep yo 
up rather late. 

With public scrutiny becoming a nightmare 
because it is based on what management does 
say, or does not say, it would be well if more 
steel leaders used the same forthrightness (some 
definitely do) with the public which they use with 
people in their own plants. If they did, things 
would be a lot better—for them. Public rela 
men will hold your lapels for hours (in private 


and say that their bosses will take the word ot 
an engineer or a _ production man _ with 
quibbling. But a lot of bosses, they whispe 


think they are God’s chosen when it comes 
public statements. Something is wrong in that 
alley, but that’s another story. 
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STEEL CUSTOMER SURVEY | 


O , Are your relations with steel companies good, bad or indifferent 
: , 


ve ET t 


10. 6% 


SAY GOOD SAY BAD SAY INDIFFERENT 











Do you expect to change your source of supply when normalcy returns 





SAY YES SAY NO SAY MAYBE 


Is your steel inventory above normal, normal, below normal 


kt A 


SAY ABOVE NORMAL SAY NORMAL SAY BELOW NORMAL 



















Sao) 


0. What three steel companies do you think have the best customer attitude 


U.S.A. 





Returns are for 


"tegrated Steel Companies 


Times Pct Of 


Company Mentioned Total 

U. S. Steel Corp. 268 25.5 

Republic Steel Corp. 136 12.9 

Bethlehem Steel Co. 125 11.9 

Inland Steel Co. tl 10.5 

American Rolling Mill Co. 69 6.6 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 67 6.4 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 55 5.2 

National Steel Corp. 34 3.2 

Wheeling Steel Corp. 2\ 2.0 

Crucible Steel Co. of America 2! 2.0 
3 Sharon Steel Corp. 20 1.9 

Allegheny-Ludlum Steel Corp. 12 LJ | 

Timken Steel & Tube Div. 12 Lt 

Lukens Steel Co. i! 1.0 | 

Carpenter Steel Co. i 1.0 

Others (10 mentions or less) 80 7.6 















N. H.—Vt.—Mass. 
Conn.—R. |. 


No. of Pct of 
Company Mentions Total 





U. S. Steel Corp....... 18 23.1 
Bethlehem Steel Co... 17 21.8 
Republic Steel Corp... 14 17.9 
Carpenter Steel Co.... 4 5.1 

Crucible Steel Co. of 
America ... { 5.1 

Jones & Laughlin Steel 
LO Eee as 5.1 
dead ‘Steel Co. a 2.6 
Cyclops Iron Works. . 2 2.6 

American Rolling Mill 
cu eee Sows 2 2.6 
Sharon Steel Corp. ... 2 2.6 
Others (1 mention). 4 11.5 
78 100.0 


N. Y.—N. J.—Del.—Md. 


No. of Pct of 
Company Mentions Total 


U. S. Steel Corp...... 33 i 
Bethlehem Steel Co.... 33 22.1 
Republic Steel Corp... 18 12.1 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
ROL. . creeks & wees 9 6.0 
American Rolling Mill 
be Siete Sore tania 8 5.4 
Inland Steel Co. .... 6 4.0 
Lukens Steel Co. . 5 3.4 
Sharon Steel Corp..... 4 2.7 
National Steel Corp... 4 ma 
Wheeling Steel Corp... 4 2.7 
Timken Steel & Tube 
DS Sra ictons ete as 4 me 
Crucible Steel Co. of 
America ..... { Ze 
Others (3 mentions or 
ND ick otis Succke 17 11.4 
149 100.0 
Pa.—W. Va. 


No. of Pct of 
Company Mentions Total 


U. S. Steel Corp....... 35 25.9 
Bethlehem Steel Co.... 28 20.7 
American Rolling Mill 

SERe co uig eo akee saad 13 9.6 
Republic Steel Corp. 11 8.2 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 

RON: banc caeccares 11 8.2 
Sharon Steel Corp..... 6 4.4 
Wheeling Steel Corp... 5 3:7 
Lukens Steel Co. 4 3.0 
Others (3 mentions or 

WOR foi 5.56 es 16.3 


2 
3 


100.0 
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STEEL CUSTOMER SURVEY 
Q. 





What three steel companies do you think 
have the best customer attitude? 


Ohio 


No.of Pct of 
Company Mentions Total 





U. S. Steel Corp....... 53 25.9 
Republic Steel Corp... 40 19.5 
American Rolling Mill 

i EE SS Srey ape 19 9.3 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 

Pee 16 7 
Youngstown Sheet & 

OU, ee 15 7.3 
Inland Steel Co. aria 5.9 
Bethlehem Steel Co... 11 5.4 
National Steel Corp... 7 3.4 
Others (5 mentions or 

BD: Saeawae ak 15.6 

205 100.0 


Ga.—Tenn.—Ky. 


No. of Pet of 
Company Mentions Total 


U. S. Steel Corp....... 4 33.3 
Bethlehem Steel Co.... 3 25.0 
Republic Steel Corp... 3 25.0 
Others (1 mention)... 2 16.7 
12 100.0 

Mich. 


No. of Pct of 
Company Mentions Total 


U. S. Steel Corp....... 25 20.0 
Inland Steel Co. ..... 18 14.4 
Republic Steel Corp... 13 10.4 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 

CRE Ss eaacaie kc ciw en 12 9.6 
Youngstown Sheet & 

PN Gs esas ccs 12 9.6 
Bethlehem Steel Co... 10 8.0 
National Steel Corp... 9 7.2 


American Rolling Mill 
CMs | paaleaw cme tases 
Others (3 mentions or 
WORE: nba echoes awe 17 13.6 


~1 
i] 














Ind. 


No. of Pet of 
Company Mentions Total 


U. S. Steel Corp....... 11 18.3 
Youngstown Sheet & 

EI die ccawns 9 15.0 
Republic Steel Corp... 8 13.3 
Inland Steel Co. ...... 7 11.7 
American Rolling Mill 

OME. ,vdusctanenkens 6 10.0 
National Steel Corp... 4 6.7 
Wheeling Steel Corp... 4 6.7 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 

SS datnc athe ews 3 5.0 
Others (2 mentions or 

ME awteeeueeeas 8 13.3 

60 100.0 
Illinois 


No. of Pct of 
Company Mentions Total 


Inland Steel Co. ...... 32 32.0 
U. S. Steel Corp....... 28 28.0 
Republic Steel Corp... 9 9.0 
American Rolling Mill 

CAE Ska naan ewks ic 6.0 
Youngstown Sheet & 

) ekais os vce 5 5.0 
Bethlehem Steel Co... 4 4.0 
Allegheny - Ludlum 

Renee GN ins .csee 8 3.0 
Wisconsin Steel Co.... 3 3.0 
Others (2 mentions or 

DO. 5. aa ewest es 10 10.0 

100 100.0 
Minn.—lowa 


No. of Pct of 
Company Mentions Total 


U. S. Steel Corp....... 8 34.8 
Inland Steel Co. ...... 4 17.4 
Republic Steel Co. .... 3 13.0 
Wisconsin Steel Co.... 2 8.7 
Others (1 mention)... 6 26.1 


23 


What three steel companies do you think 
: have the best customer attitude? 


Wis. 


No. of Pct of 


Company Mentions 
U. S. Steel Corp....... 21 
Inland Steel Co. ...... 14 


Republic Steel Corp... 7 
Youngstown Sheet & 
MUM ssvcancece & 
Wisconsin Steel Co.... 4 
Others (2 mentions or 
MND sc awkeuccen axes 12 


Mo.—Ark.—Kan. 
Colo.—Okla.—T ex. 


Total 


33.3 
22.2 
11.1 


7.9 
6.4 


19.1 


100.0 


No. of Pct of 


Company Mentions 


U. S. Steel Corp....... 17 
Inland Steel Co. ...... 10 
Republic Steel Corp. 6 
Youngstown Sheet & 
UO oa deca ae.an:e 5 
Bethlehem Steel Co... 5 
Others (3 mentions or 
MRD ca Piece 13 


56 


W ash.—Ore.—Colif. 


No. of 
Company Mentions 


U. S. Steel Corp....... 15 
Bethlehem Steel Co.... 10 
Republic Steel Corp... 4 
Jones & Laughlin Steel 
J hp rrr 2 
Inland Steel Co. ...... 
Timken Steel & Tube 
WS cash cccctecads 2 
Others (1 mention) 12 


Total 


30.4 
17.9 
10.7 


8.9 
8.9 


23.2 


100.0 


Pct of 
Total 
31.9 
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By JACK HIGHT 
Assistant News-Market Editor. 
THe Iron AGE 


@ Reconstruction of European industry moves at 
a snail's pace, hamstrung by old-time nationalistic 
jealousies and confused allied high level politics. 
The dream of self-sufficiency for at least essential 
needs grows dimmer as nations struggle with the 
eternal hen or the egg problem against a back- 
drop of bitter internecine strife. Meanwhile, the 
No. 1 needs for American interim assistance are 
listed as scrap, coke and semifinished steel. 
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ESCRIBING European reconstruction to a 
person who has not visited that shabby 
continent since the war opens the possibil- 
ity that the reader may feel that the reconstruc- 
tion is the most important factor on the scene 
today. That is like picking the one black sheep 
in a herd to describe to a blind man. One can 
give an adequate description of the black sheep 
—but the blind man somehow gains the impres- 
sion that all sheep are black. Newspaper and 
magazine articles which describe progress in 
Europe can hardly find a method to properly em- 
phasize the fact that it is the amount of work 
remaining to be done that is important. 
It is a pitfall that any reporter may encounter. 
If the writer were to think now of the most im- 
pressive sight he saw in all Germany for a news 


picture, he might choose two tiny new shop- 


buildings in Julich, Germany. It would be a 
misleading picture. For no mere photo could 
describe the desolation and squalor that sur- 
rounds those two tiny shops. 

Julich was the headquarters of a Panzer divi- 
sion, and was flattened by the full force of bombs 
and artillery. Standing on the highest pile of 
rubble, the nearest living tree is almost out of 
sight—there is no sign of life above ground 
save those two brave new shops. Yet the news 
in Julich is the shops, and my pictures would be 
of rebuilding, regardless of how pitifully small 
the effort. 

This is, of course, the very character of news. 
When the rubble was being produced, that was 
the news of the day, but now nobody wants to 
see or read of it. On the other hand, if a French 
firm designs a new car, that is news. But the 
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PRESSE IRONAGCE NEWYORK 

RECOVERY FRENCH STEEL INDUSTRY MAKING GOOD PROGRESS. 
STEEL PRODUCTION IM 1947 WILL SLIGHTLY EXCEED 6.6 
MILLION NET TONS. THE LEVEL OF 1938, FIRST TARGET OF 
FRENCH INDUSTRY, WAS OVERSTEPPED IN OCTOBER BY 10 PER- 
CENT FOR STEEL INGOTS, 17 PERCENT FOR FINISHED PRODUCTS, 
AND AS MUCH AS 95 PERCENT FOR MEDIUM SHEETS. PRODUCTION 
THIS ITEM, 30,000 NET TONS, EXCEEDED BY 7000 TONS BEST 
PREWAR RECORD. 





IMPROVEMENT DUE TO HIGH IMPORTS OF AMERICAN COAL DURING 
SUMMER AND RECENT SLIGHT IMPROVEMENT IN COKE DELIVERIES 
FROM RUHR. 


PRODUCTION IN 1948 COULD APPROACH BEST PREWAR STEELMAKING 
RATE OF 10.7 MILLION TONS PROVIDED THERE IS SUFFICIENT 
COKE SUPPLY--DEPENDING ON THE RUHR FOR 66 PERCENT--AND IF 
THERE IS ADEQUATE SUPPLY OF SCRAP AND ELECTRIC POWER. 


NEW PRICE POLICY TAKES CARE OF MODERNIZATION REQUIREMENTS. 
FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS CAPACITY WILL BE INCREASED TO PUT 
INDUSTRY ON COMPETITIVE BASIS, IMPROVE QUALITY, AND IN- 
CREASE OUTPUT PER MANHOUR. MODERNIZATION OF EXISTING 
MILLS WITH AMERICAN EQUIPMENT PLANNED FOR COMPLETION NEXT 
YEAR. 


PRELIMINARY WORKS ON FIRST HOT STRIP MILL ORDERED IN USA 
ARE PROGRESSING. ERECTION OF TINPLATE MILL IM EAST FRANCE 
HAS BEEN DECIDED AND SECOND HOT STRIP MILL CONTEMPLATED. 
TOTAL EQUIPMENT ORDERED FOR MODERNIZATION DEVELOPMENT 
PLANS NOW AMOUNTS TO ONE THIRD OF $80 MILLION PURCHASES 
NOW ANTICIPATED IN USA. 


M. ARON 
CHAMBRE S YNDICALE DE LA SIDERURGIE 
PARIS 
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OSTWAR trade asscciation for the French 

iron and steel industry is the Chambre 

Syndicale de la Siderurgy, with Mr. Aron 
as its head. 


caption on the photo never mentions the odds 
on a Frenchman, even a comparatively well off 
Frenchman, getting one this year, or next year, 
or for several more after that. 

In the steel industry, it is almost necessary to 
think only of the present in Europe in sheer self- 
preservation. Show us a man who spends his 
days computing the cost of the war in Europe 
in terms of steel, and worries where it is to be 
made up—and we will give you odds he is on 
his way to the madhouse. We have asked fac- 
tory managers, government experts, and steel 
men in many of the cities of Europe—what is the 
demand for steel? In reply, we have been able 
to get only querulous gesticulation. 

Starting as early as 1934 in Germany, war 
preparations started tapping off the flow of 
molten steel. As the years went by, more and 
more steel was diverted. Plows, automobiles, 
wire and rails were given up in favor of armor 
plate, gun barrels and shells. While the graph 
of steel production in Europe went up in the late 
1930s, the steel needs of the European people 
were being largely ignored. Then during the 
war, most of the steel produced was poured into 
the military pot. Real demands of the populace 
for steel and the products thereof were of no 
importance. (Well, almost. In England you 
could get a new iron picket fence during the 
blackest war days if you had sufficient influence. 
But you needed even more drag to keep the local 
council from sending a man around to cut it 
down for next month’s scrap quota.) 

Then, in the summer of 1945, the mechanism 
of steelmaking in Europe stopped. In England 
and some neutral countries, it picked up after 
celebrations worthy of the end of the war in 
Europe. But in France, Belgium, Luxemburg, 
and the Ruhr, the mainspring was broken. 

The economy of Western Europe can best be 
understood if one finds a map without trouble- 
some national boundaries. The industrial area 
of Netherlands-Belgium-Luxemburg-North and 
East France-North and West Germany grew up 
out of the natural wealth of fine metallurgical 
coal in the Ruhr—and the ores of France as a 
secondary factor. This development grew in 
spite of wars, the antagonistic conflicts of na- 
tionalistic ideologies in peacetime, and the lines 
drawn by well-intentioned and/or mischievous 
politicians. 

This economy has grown into a highly inte- 
grated one. The countries of Western Europe 
are so interdependent and at the same time so 
utterly dependent on the rich coal of Rhenish 
Westphalia that without it there has been no 
hope for the industries of the other countries— 
or Germany. 

After a blank interregnum, this fabulous 
wealth of coal in Western Germany wound up 






SE up as the new German trade associa- 

tion for the steel industry re-opened there 

under military government auspices is the D 

Verwaltungsamt fur Stahl und Eisen. Dr. 
Mueller is the director. 


under the control of a highly insular group of 
British soldiers, civil servants and _ socialist 
enthusiasts, living a life of lonely, isolated splen- 
dor in the awe-inspiring Villa Hugel outside 
Essen. It had been the Krupp equivalent of Mr. 
Hearst’s San Simeon. 

Here, supersaturated in the needs of Germany, 
effectively cut off from the annoying agony of 
diplomatically phrased death gasps of industry 
in France, Belgium, Netherlands and Luxemburg, 
these men and women ruled the coal mines as 
they chose for 2 years. 

Although they operated with the best of in- 
tent, the atmosphere they lived in hardly pro- 
moted any broad understanding of the relation- 
ship of Ruhr coal to the problems of the whole 
of Western Europe. Until the Paris economic 
conference was held late last year, there was 
probably not a single meeting held at which the 
economic problems of all these countries so de- 
pendent upon the Ruhr were considered. 

Barring genuine economic cooperation then, 
the several countries went their own way. They 
tackled their own currency problems, food prob- 
lems, and industrial problems — catch-as-catch- 
can. In many fields they had considerable suc- 
cess. How much, shall be considered later. 

In many cases the efforts made by the different 
countries to climb up the ladder have been sub- 
ject to censure. Often the criticism has had some 
merit. But in every case, the road that the 
peoples of Europe have had to travel has been 
so long, and is still so long, that any step that 
brought about a change has seemed to be an 
improvement. 

But from the standpoint of steel, the most 
important thing to remember is that the long- 
term demand, anyplace in the world, when all 
the seasonal and cyclical variations have been 
eliminated, is inexorably upward. The gap of 
accumulated steel demand for civilian uses then 
was widened. 

While the usual production in the Western 
Europe industrial concentration was _ insignifi- 
cant, demand was continuing. But superimposed 
on that accumulated normal demand was another 
staggering factor. The destruction of war added 
still unestimated millions of tons to the Euro- 
pean need for steel and its products. 

Now, 32 months after the war is over, current 
European steel production and imports do not 
yet approach the demand for current needs, with- 
out beginning to whittle down on that statistical 
backlog which has been built up since 1934. And 
there is but little prospect that production in 
Western Europe will be able to meet current 
needs within the next 5 years. 

This huge pent up demand will never be filled. 
A great amount of i+ has already been written 
off in reduced standards of living for the peoples 
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LC IROMAGE NEWYORK 

LEVEL OF INDUSTRY PLAN FOR CERMANY DEFINITELY AUTHORIZES 
10.7 MILLION METRIC TONS STEEL INGOT CAPACITY. PUBLISHED 
DISMANTLING LIST FOR REPARATIONS WOULD ELIMINATE FOLLOW- 
ING FINISHING CAPACITY--STRIP 54 PERCENT, PLATES 66 PER- 
CENT, MEDIUM SHEETS 66 PERCENT, TUBES 42 PERCENT, ROLLED 
PRODUCTS 35 PERCENT, FORGINGS 35 PERCENT, STEEL CASTINGS 
39 PERCENT, BRIGHT DRAWN BARS 35 PERCENT, WIRE PRODUCTS 
16 PERCENT, PRECISION TUBES 55 PERCENT. 
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WITH REDUCED STEEL PROCESSING FACILITIES POSSIBILITY OF 
DELIVERIES NECESSARY FOR EXPORT TO EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 
UNDER MARSHALL PLAN JEOPARDIZED. PRODUCTION SHIP PLATES 
OVER 2-1/2 METERS FOR EUROPEAN SHIPYARDS IMPOSSIBLE. BE- 
LIEVE JALTA AND POTSDAM AGREEMENTS OUTDATED. 


WYVETSTYT. 
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P=}54 STEELWORKS DISHANTLED IN SOLE HEAVY FORGINGS PLANT-- 
CH -]MEAVY FORCINGS PRODUCTION IMPOSSIBLE. ELECTRIC FURNACES 
Ou RETAINED MOSTLY WHERE FACILITIES FOR PROCESSING HICH 
ee GRADE QUALITIES AVAILABLE. REMAINING ELECTRIC FURNACE 
°o 
Prahd CAPACITY TOO LOW. OUR BID IS FOR CAPACITY FoR 425,000 


METRIC TONS INCLUDING CASTINGS. 
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VUUNICATIONS, INC. « 
ADIO CORPOR ATION OF AMERICA 


M AVENUE, N.Y., TEL. MU 9-1891 


APPEARS EQUALLY IRRATIONAL TO DISMANTLE WIRE MAIL, WIRE 
WETTING, WIRE ROPE FACILITIES, COLD ROLLING MILLS, AND 
MEDIUM FORCING PRESSES. GERMAN POINT OF VIEW IS THAT 
BALANCE OF ECONOMY IS DISTURBED. 














MAX D. MUELLER 
VERVALTUNGSAMT FUR STANL UND EISEN 




































































































of Europe. The people of Germany started this 
process shortly after Hitler came into power. The 
alleged crack of housewives—pointing to the bud- 
ding Luftewaffe—“there goes our butter,” was 
a manifestation of what all the European peoples 
faced during the war. So did the people in 
America, to a lesser extent. But even with record 
production, American steel industry is still try- 
ing to make up the arrears of accumulated de- 
mand. 

Despite the unmeasurable pit of accumulated 
steel demand that has been written off by 
thousands of people living at far below their 
normal steel consumption levels, an unfathom- 
able demand remains. 

For the most part, this demand is in fact only 
potential. It has not been detailed as specifically 
as has been done here, only because the industrial 
and economic paralysis in Europe has been so 
complete. Fortunately, this steel demand will 
be unleashed upon the industries of Europe grad- 
ually, as the entire industrial machine recovers. 
But even though the vast industrial stagnation 
that pervades much of Europe only translates 
part of the potential steel need into an active 
form, the shortage in every country is real and 
acute. 


American Shipments Help 


Much help has been gleaned from the exports 
of American steel which have been going out dur- 
ing the past year. But those places where it is 
most seriously needed have generally been least 
able to buy. Imports that have come into the 
various countries, not only of steel, but of raw 
materials and manufactured goods, have not done 
a maximum of good, because the programs were 
non-integrated. Materials which are scarce all 
over the world have been channeled to the coun- 
tries with the most gold to pay for them, rather 
than to the places where they might do the most 
good. 

Barring the hopeful signs of the Marshall-Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program, the chaos as 
described here is still sliding downward. Much 
progress has been made since the war, by careful 
planning and strenuous labor in many countries. 
But it has been, and is built as a house on sand. 
The basic economic facts of Europe are largely 
ignored. French steel production is above pre- 
war levels, based on high-priced American coal; 
Belgium is maintaining a precarious balance of 
trade and a bold front by exporting the basic 
goods which its domestic economy desperately 
needs. Germany is still groping blindly in the 
rubble and dust. 

In France, steel production in October exceeded 
the output in 1938. But France’s heavy pur- 
chases of American coal must cease. Neither the 
French treasury nor the French steel industry 
can stand the high delivered price of American 
coal. As an interim step, imports from the USA 
are essential. But they are only a stopgap, not 
a solution. 

Interruptions in French industry caused by 
Communist revolutionary strikes in the late days 
of last year served to accentuate the problems of 
struggling industry. The dangerous inflation 
in France was also being adulterated by the 
strikes. 
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In Italy, the story was similar to that in 
France. Considerable progress was made until 
about September of last year. Within the limi- 
tations of solid fuel supplies, Italian steel pro- 
duction was making a good production record. 
But Communist led unrest marred the record of 
the closing months. The Italian steel companies 
contributing to production, however, are largely 
based on scrap, and supplies are very scarce. 
Efforts are being made to import scrap, but the 
world situation is little better than the Italian 
situation. Italy is even more dependent on im- 
ported coal than is France, and in a worse posi- 
tion to pay for it. 

Most of the problem covered in this discussion 
has been described in terms relating to the steel 
industries and their consumers in Western Eu- 
rope. The situation is not nearly so simple. It 
must be multiplied throughout all those indus- 
tries relating to steel. The political and social 
problems that have grown up as byproducts of 
the events of the past 10 years, and the 50 before 
that, are also an integral part of the situation. 

The European countries are highly industrial- 
ized, peopled with highly civilized nations. A 
sound program to rebuild would begin with a 
new foundation, more stable than the last. Build- 
ing on the premises outlined above, an indus- 
trially idealistic way to start would be to forget 
political boundary lines, and with a common 
stable European currency, and free trade as an 
added inducement, integrate and rationalize all 
the steel companies dependent on Ruhr coal or 
Lorraine ores. 

Short of such an impracticable proposal, 
another approach would be to have all the Euro- 
pean nations agree mutually to a general cus- 
toms union, a common currency, freer trade, and 
a maximum of mutual self-help. It has already 
been written that this is what probably repre- 
sented State Secretary Marshall’s most optimistic 
hopes when he took his flyer on the European Re- 
covery Program at Harvard. Such a program 
would certainly assure the best possible use for 
the aid which will go to Europe under such a 
program. 

A fresh approach at a joint conference in 
preparation for American aid might have had 
more chance if additional time had been avail- 
able. As it was, the best recommendations that 
could be made for steel were a simple distillation 
of plans that had already been drawn up inde- 
pendently. 


The only detailed information that came out 
of the Paris Conference report of the 16 nations 
who hope to participate in the European Recov- 
ery Program, as far as steel] was concerned was 
rehashed plans for modernization and expansion 
already announced. Thus, as far as the European 
countries are concerned, the best way to improve 
steel production in Europe is for the US to do 
everything possible to get the Belgian industry 
up to the standards set by that country, the 
British industry up to the standards set by Brit- 
ish officials, and so on through the list of the 
16 nations. 

To expect that any opposite plan, with a com- 
pletely rational international program, will be 
devised is foolish. Whatever the political char- 



















R. SINIGAGLIA is director of the 
Italian "RFC" for the steel industry in 
that country, the Societa Finanziaria Side- 
rurgica, more commonly known as Finsider. 
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acter of Germany, and whatever the outcome of 
the political unrest in the other countries, an 
American aid program is going to be a compro- 
mise. The best that American administrators 
under a long range aid program will be able to 
do will be to act as moderators. 

When money has been appropriated for such a 
program, there will still be time to take some 
steps to coordinate the expansion plans of the 
dierent European nations, arrange the construc- 
tion programs in the order of their importance, 
and ration the available European supplies of 
raw materials and machinery. 

It would be desirable, considering the fear of 
communism in the United States, if a Marshall 
Plan program could be drawn up in contract 
form: Jn consideration of $20 billions in goods 
and services paid to us by the peoples of the 
United States of America we, the peoples of 16 
European nations, do hereby swear and aver that 
we will not be Communists, ever, ever, ever. Such 
a proposition would appeal to many in the United 
States, and would be easily understood in 
Congress. 

But the aid program which is pending cannot 
achieve such a bargain for the United States. If 
the program is set up on a sufficiently large 
scale, gets under way fast enough, and is care- 
fully supervised in operation, the ERP can make 
it possible for the participating countries to 
salvage their existing economic systems. When 
that has been accomplished, the peoples of Europe 
will be in a position to judge communism and 
socialism on their merits. 

Efforts to legislate in Washington against 
socialization in England will be equally futile. 
The European aid money will have to be sent 
without strings, at least politically. There are 
two major parties in England today. The party 
in power is forging ahead with new nationali- 
zation measures in industry. But if the Con- 
servative party were to come into power, as 
the representatives of capitalism in England, 
they would not attempt to set the clock back on 
nationalization. It would be no more possible 
for Mr. Taft to do so. 

But within the strictures df political expedi- 
ency, there are many practical steps that can 
be taken in Europe to improve the industrial 
situation. As long as there is such an acute 
shortage of raw materials and manufactured 
goods of all kinds, there can be no question of 
a return to free controlless economies. The 
planned economies of today in Europe are crea- 
tures of emergency situations. If they surmount 
the crises, there will be time to debate their 
ultimate fate in the future. But even if we 
cannot dictate politics to Europe, we can super- 
vise, to some extent, expenditures. While Amer- 
ica is pouring aid into Europe, it would be foolish 
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PRODUCTION FOR NEXT YEAR IS SCHEDULED AT 680,000 METRIC 
TONS PIG IRON--65 PERCENT OF PREWAR, 2.5 MILLION METRIC 
TOHWS STEIL INGCTS AND CASTINGS=-105 PERCENT OF PREWAR, 
AND 2.45 MILLION METRIC TONS FINISHED STEEL--130 PERCENT 
OF PREWAR. 




































FINISHED STEEL PROGRAM WILL REQUIRE IMPORT OF 0.7 
MILLION METRIC TONS OF SEMIFINISHED STEEL. ENTIRE 
PROGRAM WOULD REQUIRE FOLLOWING IMPORTS--PIG IRON - 
300,000 METRIC TONS, IRON ORE = 500,000 METRIC TONS, 
MANGANESE ORE = 75,000 METRIC TONS, SCRAP - 700,000 
METRIC TONS. ADEQUATE SUPPLY COAL IMPORTS ALSO 
REQUIRED. 
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REPAIR OF WAR DAMAGED INTEGRATED PLANTS WILL TAKE MANY 
YEARS. CONSEQUENTLY 1948 PRODUCTION WILL BE ALMOST 
EXCLUSIVELY WITH SOLID CHARGES AND PARTLY IN OBSOLETE 
PLANTS. NEXT YEAR WILL SEE EXPANDED EFFORTS TO REBUILD 
INTEGRATED PLANTS AND BEGINNING OF ROLLING MILL MODERN- 
IZATION PROGRAM. 
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TOTAL COST OF MODERNIZATION-RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAM FOR 
ITALIAN STEEL INDUSTRY ESTIMATED AT $170 MILLION. ITALY 
WILL NEED FOREIGN CREDITS--DEALS ARE PENDING TO OBTAIN 
CREDITS. 
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DUE TO BEST POSSIBLE UTILIZATION OF PLANTS AND LABOR 
ECONOMIC SITUATION WILL IMPROVE IN 1948, BUT NORMAL 
COSTS WILL OWLY BE ACHIEVED WHEN RECONSTRUCTION AND 
MODERNIZATION ARE COMPLETED, FREIGHT RATES ARE STABI- 
LIZED, AND RUHR COAL IS BEING DELIVERED AT CORRECT 
MINE PRICE--AND NOT ACCORDING TO THE PRICES ESTABLISHED 
OM THE POLITICAL CRITERIA OF PRESENT TIME. 
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to advocate a policy that would permit American 
aid to be dribbled away on trifles. 

The most solid factor in Europe at present 
is the fact that there is in each country, in spite 
of politics, hunger and ruin, a body of labor 
that is willing to work, and is skilled in indus- 
try; and there is a body of technicians who know 
how to carry on research and development work 
for industry. In some countries, the war re- 
sulted in a segment of top industrial management 
being removed, but in England, and several other 
countries, the management as well is intact. 

As long as there are large numbers of people 
willing to work, some factories to do the work 
in, and some management and technicians to pro- 
vide leadership, there is promise for the future. 
Italy is an exaggerated example of this. About 
the only real resource for iron and steel produc- 
tion which Italy has is some cheap waterpower 
(mostly of a seasonal character), some existing 
production units, and an ample supply of highly 
skilled labor available at fairly low rates of pay, 
as well as capable direction. 

But nearly all the standard criteria accepted 
among steel men in the United States for the 
location of a stee] mill are absent—no coal, no 
good ores, insignificant tonnages of scrap. All 
must be imported. There is, on the credit side, 
a highly developed engineering industry to con- 
sume the steel. 

In the case of Italy, Fascists fostered the 
construction of three modern integrated steel 
mills on the coast. These were the targets for 
greatest war damage that was suffered in Italian 
industry. Despite the long road that must be 
followed in their repair, it is believed that they 
will come back into production, and that the 
steel industry in Italy will prosper. 

The dominant factor in such an opinion is the 
skill of Italian technicians, and the willingness 
of Italian labor to work. In this writer’s experi- 
ence, there has been a strong feeling in Italian 
industrial centers that the only way in which 
Italian peoples can redeem themselves in the eyes 
of the world is to work. They have done so. 
Whether the antiquated structure of Italian 
society can withstand the shocks of communism 
must be decided in the next year, but if it does, 
there will be a bright, if distant future for 
Italian industry. 


Sound Foundation in England 

Similarly in England, it has been easy for some 
American newspaper correspondents to write the 
United Kingdom off as a dead loss, and as a 
result there are some in America who consider 
it fashionable in conversation to follow suit. 
There are certain basic facts about the British 
Empire, which are seldom discussed in England, 
much must be accepted. There were certainly 
many British subjects living, particularly in the 
south of England, who for the past 75 years, 
more or less, have been living off the income 
from investments in the colonies, or have been 
employed by people who were. 

There is without question a downward trend 
in the income from those colonial investments 
today. There is a powerful trend in the colonies 
toward better living and working conditions for 
native labor. The rich tin mining, rubber, and 
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cocoa plantations will not be pouring as great 
profits inte the United Kingdom as before the 
war. 

The gradual trend toward increasing autonomy 
among the segments of the Empire also will have 
inevitable economic repercussions. The loss of 
income from Indian investments will be felt in 
London for many years. In the same fashion, 
the gradual movements in Burma, Malaya, Egypt 
and the Sudan, taking those countries outside 
direct domination in the direction of a measure 
of self-rule will tend to reduce the income from 
investments in those areas. 

But after all such factors are considered, there 
is another section of England and Scotland that 
must be considered. There is a strong industrial 
basis for the history of the United Kingdom. 
British scientists, technicians, and labor are still 
potent beings. They, like most working people 
throughout the world, have only one major asset, 
that is their ability to work. They are not 
wealthy, nor do they expect to be. Their inter- 
est in England and Scotland is as a place to 
work. 

It is true that in many respects the industries 
they have to work in are not the most modern 
ones possible. But they are certainly capable of 
producing at reasonable cost a share of the goods 
that the world needs. This section of the economy 
of England is tough and secure. So long as there 
are Welsh valleys full of willing steel workers, 
highly skilled men whose fathers were steelmak- 
ers before them, men who are accustomed to 
work, and capable, plodding men trudging to 
work in Sheffield and Newcastle, industrial Brit- 
ain will survive. 


Facilities Must be Used 


The examples of Britain and Italy can be re- 
peated in the other European countries. There 
have been sections of those economies which must 
change in the face of altered world circumstances, 
but there is a core that will remain intact. 

To give as much aid as possible to the core 
that revolves around steel production it will be 
necessary to first get as much use as possible out 
of the steelmaking facilities that are in existence 
today. Some of them are obsolete, inefficient and 
wasteful, but the need is so urgent that they must 
go at full blast. For this short range program, 
the urgent needs are coking coals, scrap and raw 
steel. Ore supplies pose no basic problem at this 
time. 

The Paris conference of the 16 nations to par- 
ticipate in the European Recovery Program made 
a number of specific proposals to aid the coke sit- 
uation. They will need to be followed up with 
great vigor. European countries have not done 
too good a job thus far of impressing on the 
minds of American officials the urgent need for 
coking coal in the exports that are leaving this 
country. There are steelmen in the United States 
who would like to cut off the small tonnages of 
metallurgical coal that are now being shipped. A 
more realistic policy in the direction and distribu- 
tion of German coal production is long overdue. 

In the realm of European scrap supplies there 
is a great amount of work yet to be done. For 
the past 2 years, American steel companies have 
been waging a sporadic war to get war scrap back 
from Europe. If THE IRON AGE could harness 











the lung power wasted in this battle, it could set 
up a blast furnace of its own. The basic fault in 
the American effort from the beginning has been 
that neither industry nor government has been 
willing to pay for collection and transportation. 

The British government has chosen to pay the 
costs, and has pursued a highly successful scrap 
collection program wherever the British Army 
has moved. But at the same time, due to the 
serious coke situation, all the European steel com- 
panies have increased scrap consumption per ton 
of steel produced to save fuel. France wisely took 
up options on much US Army scrap in 1945, and 
the French steel industry hoped to get sufficient 
supplies. The French government, however, saw 
fit to swap some scrap for other needed supplies 
with Italy in a bilateral trade deal, so the French 
industry is greatly concerned about its 1948 scrap 
supply. At the same time, Italy is depending 
almost entirely on small openhearth production 
units based on scrap, most of which has to be 
imported. 

Scrap Missions Out 

While the European countries have greatly in- 
creased scrap consumption, we have two or three 
missions in Europe studying ways to get scrap 
out of Europe. Certainly there is still a great 
deal of scrap available, particularly in Germany. 
Considerable manpower will be required to collect 
and prepare it, but the policy of the British Army 
and the British Ministry of Supply proves that 
it can be done. Britain has already disclosed its 
intention to get a million tons out of Germany 
this year. There is considerably more available, 
if the right leads are followed in obtaining it. 

It seems probable that a deal could be worked 
out offering the participating nations the Euro- 
pean scrap if they can make arrangements to 
obtain it, in return for which they forget their 
request for 2 million tons from the US this year. 
Americans in turn will give up ideas about re- 
turning to America scrap now in Europe. 

From the steel standpoint, the last interim re- 
quirement is for a substantial tonnage of semi- 
finished steel. Both Britain and Italy have set up 
steelmaking programs which call for more raw 
steel than they have any hope of producing. Here 
there seems no easy recommendation. Both have 
asked for this raw steel from the United States. 
It seems unlikely that the American steel] indus- 
try will feel able to spare the raw steel. Part of 
this problem is technological. The strong Amer- 
ican trend toward integrated production facilities 
was not closely followed in some European coun- 
tries. Now, Belgium and France, which before 
the war sold cheap raw steel to all comers, are 
anxious to sell finished steel products, and are 
withholding their ingots, billets, and slabs. 

Some of the requirements will be met by the 
United States, and in Britain’s case, there is a 
possibility that Canada and Australia may be able 
to offer a little more help than they have in the 
past year. Beyond that, there seems little pos- 
sible relief until the industry in Britain and Italy 
can be balanced by new ingot production. This 
development cannot be expected to be much help 
before 1950. 

An internationalized Ruhr in the political sense 
‘might make it possible to work out some sensible 
economic cooperation in Western Europe that 






would improve the entire situation. If France, 
Belgium, and the Netherlands had some voice in 
the future of the Ruhr, at least so far as their 
own interests are involved, the result could be 
only an improvement. 

If such a solution were possible this year, the 
idle steelmaking capacity in Germany might be 
put to some use. It is easy to fall into a statis- 
tical error and say that there is a potential of 7.5 
million tons of unused, undamaged steel capacity 
in the Ruhr that needs only coke supplies to be- 
come effective. There would be many problems 
connected with getting it into operation, but if it 
could be worked out that for an interim period 
the most efficient idle units in the Ruhr could be 
put to work, with the production to be split be- 
tween German needs and those of the other Euro- 
pean countries, a more realistic situation would 
prevail. 

Meanwhile, the Scandinavian countries, which 
before the war leaned heavily on imports from 
Germany for carbon steel requirements, are go- 
ing ahead with developments aimed at self-suffi- 
ciency. Expansion of carbon steel capacity in 
Sweden is progressing, and the project for an 
integrated works in Norway is scheduled for pro- 
duction next year. 


lron Curtain Hides Progress 

In the Russian half of Europe, information on 
the progress of steel expansion programs and pro- 
duction is less easily obtainable. According to 
official statistics which have been released, steel 
output in Czechoslovakia and Poland this year 
has recovered remarkably, and is now running at 
about the prewar rate. Russia has been able to 
help both countries with substantial, if not huge, 
ore shipments, and has decreased the drain on 
Polish coal supplies. In exchange for the coal not 
being shipped to Russia, Poland has been able 
to barter for essential supplies from Western 
Europe. 

In Russia itself, the wholesale expansion pro- 
gram outlined for the present 5-year plan and 
the succeeding one is going forward. As the 
years go by, exact figures on Russian steelmaking 
capacity become more obscure. The habit of re- 
leasing figures as a percent of the past year or of 
a base period that is also unknown gets more dan- 
gerous as the years go by. 

There is information coming out of Russia con- 
cerning progress on specific development plans, 
and fragmentary information is available on pro- 
duction at certain plants. It is known that Rus- 
sian plans formulated in 1945 for the expansion 
of its steel mills were considerably set back by 
the cessation of lend-lease. Orders for rolling mill 
equipment in this country were considerably set 
back as a result of the action. There are still 
some orders to be filled, but it will be largely ne- 
cessary for Russian expansion to come from Rus- 
sian resources. 

There is an effort by Russian officials to set 
that country up as the center of interest from a 
steel standpoint within the “satellite” countries 
in Eastern Europe, but the sheer economic real- 
ities have dampened this effort. Tonnages of ore 
from Russia, although not huge, have been time- 
ly, but other products that Czechoslovakia. 
Poland, Rumania and Yugoslavia need are things 
which it is difficult for Russia to deliver. 
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@ The epidemic of occupational jitters that swept 


the ranks of purchasing agents of manufacturing 
plants last year shows no sign of abating in 1948, 
according to this survey of the steel supply situa- 
tion from the consumer's viewpoint. Despite the 
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general pessimism, the picture is flected with rays 
of hope as various steel mill expansion plans 
move to completion. But for the average steel 


user, intent upon maintaining maximum produc- 
tion, the outlook is for another round of conver- 
sion deals, gray market offerings, substitutions 
and a continual fight to obtain their share. 


ETAL consumers generally regard last 

year as a full blown nightmare. They 

would like to think that the production 
difficulties, material shortages, rising costs and 
labor’s continued demands are over, but they are 
resigned to the fact that the same conditions 
face them in 1948. That manufacturers made 
substantial profits last year doesn’t seem to have 
soothed their ruffled nerves. They point out that 
profits at the present price levels can be quite 
misleading and in many cases fictitious. They are 
tired of the word “quota” and are fed up with 
illusory telephone offers of fantastic tonnages of 
hard-to-get steel. 

Large and small plants alike fully expect 
continued shortages, even higher costs and 
another round of labor demands in the months 
to come. An even bigger bugaboo is the con- 
tinual fear of pricing themselves out of a market. 
The longer the present trend continues, the more 
this specter haunts manufacturers as they all 
realize this condition will eventually materialize 
into a stark reality. 

Consumers feel strongly about steel distribu- 
tion, yet most of them don’t want to see govern- 
ment allocation. Very few producers in any line 
of goods believe they have even partially satis- 
fied consumer demand, and yet all are fearful 
lest the bottom suddenly fall out, despite assur- 
ances of the sales departments that such a thing 
is not immediately possible. 

Last year saw the metal consumer introduced 
to some very fancy unprecedented practices. 
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Many consumers declare that everyday business 
has deteriorated to a series of special deals, par- 
ticularly in regard to steel supplies, some of 
which are clandestine, but all of which have been 
necessary to keep production lines rolling. Gray 
markets reached their heights last year and are 
still with us. In a survey conducted by THE IRON 
AGE last year 39 pct of the consumers blamed the 
gray market on themselves (see THE IRON AGE, 
p. 111, Sept. 18, 1947). 

Conversion deals involving mostly flat-rolled 
products have been pushed to the limit with the 
companies leaning heavily on this channel of 
procurement reporting they have now reached the 
ultimate tonnage that can be secured by such 
methods. The most experienced companies using 
conversion state that ingots are now a drug on 
the market. The real bottleneck in the conver- 
sion picture is rolling capacity where ingots are 
broken down into slabs, billets, etc. Actually the 
crux of the situation is not rolling time on the 
breakdown mills, but rather soaking pit capacity. 
Cold ingots take twice as long in the heating pits 
as do the regularly charged ingots on ordinary 
mill cycles of production. 

One large conversion user points out that the 
first and best possible place for the steel mills 
to expand would be by enlarging these heating 
facilities which even in normal times were a bot- 
tleneck. Substitution became prominent late in 
the year with flat-rolled aluminum going into 
many parts of products never before considered 
as a light metal requirement. 











Despite all that has transpired since V-J Day, 
metal fabricators find themselves entering 1948 
under conditions that resemble anything but a 
steady normal peacetime atmosphere. Most of 
the consumers queried by THE IRON AGE report 
they fully expect the worst is yet to come and 
none was willing to predict when the era of 
steel shortages might end. With all types of con- 
sumers battling for more steel supplies and 
storming the sales offices of the steel producers, 
observers predict that the “no holds barred” 
struggle will continue, with the big consumers 
throwing their weight around unceremoniously, 
if need be—the Senate steel subcommittee not- 
withstanding. 

Agricultural implement makers have had a 
very good year despite major labor difficulties 
and steel and iron shortages. Most farmers have 
money to burn and are hungry for more machin- 
ery. Implement makers report they have not 
been able to satisfy the need and most makers are 
booked solid for 1948 and beyond. Tremendous 
demands for new machinery have created a black 
market in this field which many observers report 
is more widespread and vicious than that found 
in automobiles or steel sheets. 

The implement market is somewhat different 


Ry Aspirins, ingenuity and hope 


than found elsewhere. Buyers of cars or wash- 
ers are usually content to wait 60 days or a year 
if need be, but this is not true of the farmer 
wanting machinery. The buyer who needs a 
corn picker needs it immediately. The makers 
report that the delay of even a week often means 
the farmer won’t buy the equipment until next 
year as the operation the machinery was intended 
for has been done. This is true on almost all 
implements except general purpose tools. The 
fact that modern equipment pays for itself in a 
short time when working a good crop has served 
to promote the high prices offered by farmers to 
get machinery immediately, by any method and 
at almost any price. 

Implement makers are uncertain about how 
long they can hold the present price line. They 
claim that at present cost levels more volume is 
the only anchor to current prices, and if more 
production cannot be achieved, implement prices 
are bound to go up. International Harvester in 
December was forced to reinstate reductions 
made last March, which actually increased prices 
on the average 2 pct over those in effect a year 
ago. 

None of the implement makers questioned by 
THE IRON AGE were sure they could attain the 






higher unit volume needed during 1948. They 
point to steel supplies which in many cases look 
worse than they did a year ago. Although some 
plants report productivity of labor has improved, 
it is still far short of prewar standards. Inven- 
tories are in cases unbalanced and everything is 
regulated to the shortest items—flat-rolled sheets 
and iron castings. One maker reported that for 
1947 his plants received only 85 pct of the steel 
tonnages promised through allocations. This com- 
pany in the first quarter of 1948 expects to re- 
ceive as much steel through conversion deals as 
it will from the mills under quota arrangements, 
and they are hopeful, but not certain, that they 
can continue the conversion setup for the full 
year. 

Despite the fact that steel sheets are the lim- 
iting factor-and that this industry would prob- 
ably be given preference under government con- 
trols over steel distribution, implement makers 
do not favor government allocations. They feel 
that such a system could not be fairly adminis- 
tered and that overall steel consumers would suf- 
fer rather than benefit. 

Much has been said about the steel industry 
swinging more ingot tonnages into profitable 
items such as tinplate. Tinplate production is up 
and plans for the coming year show even more 
production is planned. Yet the container and 
can companies report they are faced with steel 
shortages. The tin can industry consumed 234 
million net tons of tinplate in 1946. Through 
August 1947, consumption was running 60,000 
net tons ahead of the previous year. At the 
moment the industry is planning on using be- 
tween 314 and 334 million net tons in 1948, 
although the arguments going on in Washington 
may curtail the program. The much-discussed 
beer can requirement amounts to about 400,000 
net tons annually, according to reliable authori- 
ties. 

It is difficult to ascertain whether steel or tin 
itself will be the bottleneck of the container in- 
dustry this year. During 1948 the government 
is planning to stockpile about 30,000 net tons of 
tin, 5000 net tons of which will be taken from 
industry’s allocation. The balance will be built 
up by importing and stockpiling increased ton- 
nages over and above tin tonnage to be allocated 
to tinplate makers. If production of virgin tin 
continues to increase, there is an outside chance 
that the container industry will be permitted to 
gear production to the fullest utilization of tin 
containers. 

At present the steel industry has a capacity 
of about 36 million base boxes of tinplate a year 
and is planning to increase this to between 42 
and 43 million base boxes. This increase, can 
makers report, will not be effective until late in 
the year, or possibly not until early 1949. For 
the last few years the prices of tinned containers 
have been out of line with the cost of the con- 
tents of the can. This has caused some switching 
to glass and paper containers. Now with the 
price of tinplate again increased and can mak- 
ers making the yearly adjustment to counteract 
higher wages, cans are going to cost more im- 
mediately. One large can maker told THE IRON 
AGE that cans will go up 10 pct because of higher 
labor wages alone. Other costs are also up. Be- 
cause of government orders M-41 and M-83, which 
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are still in effect for this industry, the types of 
coatings are rigidly regulated for each and every 
use. This has meant that a large costly inventory 
of all the various grades must be maintained. 
New machinery installed last year in anticipa- 
tion of making containers for beer and other 
products banned during the war proved expen- 
sive. Other improvements in food packing lines 
have cost two to three times more than they 
did prewar. 

With the tin can prices going up, can makers 
are worrying about competition. In many lines 
tin can prices are so high that glass and other 
containers are just as cheap, and the can com- 
panies admit they are powerless to combat the 
situation at present manufacturing and material 
cost levels. One executive of a large can com- 
pany has asserted that he believed it would be 
cheaper and more economical to make foreign 
can requirements in this country than to ship 
tinplate overseas for the manufacture of cans 
in other countries. He pointed out that other 
nations do not recognize the most economical 
utilization of the different types of coating. Dis- 
cussing foreign practices he said that in some 
cases hot dipped plate has gone into gasoline cans 
and other containers which do not require such 
high grade plates. 


In this country the applications are carefully 
regulated so that the minimum of tin is used 
in each and every packaging requirement. The 
tin shipped overseas, be it on a completed can 
or tinplate, is forever lost for domestic use as the 
tin from used containers cannot be recovered 
and channeled back into the domestic tin stock- 
pile. 

Can makers have on occasion used the conver- 
sion channels to augment their supply of tin- 
plate. One maker is planning on obtaining this 
year about 3 pct of its requirements through 
conversion. The tinplate offered the can makers 
by gray market opportunists has found no tak- 
ers. None of the products so offered has come 
close to meeting the stringent requirements of 
this industry. 

Barrels, drums, and other container manufac- 
turers are in perhaps worse straits than the tin 
can makers, as far as steel supplies are con- 
cerned. Many have changed over part of their 
production to aluminum. Eighty-five percent of 
the drums manufactured in this country are 
made by subsidiaries of steel companies. Al- 
though the steel companies claim that these sub- 
sidiaries have not received preferential treat- 
ment, they haven’t had to close down for the lack 
of steel, either. Containers other than the tinned 
type usually require hot-rolled sheets, the pro- 
duction of which has shrunken somewhat during 
the past years compared to prewar. In the 
months to come the percentage of ingot tons sold 
as hot-rolled product is destined to shrink still 
further, and independent companies in this field 
report they can see no hope for more supplies as 
long as the general steel shortage exists. 

Railroads, historically, are large users and 
have always been one of the most consistent con- 
sumers of metal products. 

By far the largest requirements last year were 
in rails and the widely publicized freight car 
program. Most of the cars are built by inde- 
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pendent builders, although the railroads are con- 
stantly enlarging captive facilities to build a 
larger share of the total need. During the first 
11 months of last year 58,674 new freight cars 
were delivered, 13,345 of which were built in 
railroad shops. (The grand total for the year 
was approximately 65,000 new freight cars. The 
number of cars retired last year exceeded the 
new cars installed so we enter 1948 with even 
fewer cars than were available last year). Cars 
built by railroad shops amounted to about 23 pct 
of the total last year. In 1930 the railroads built 
only 13.1 pet of the total. The future of the car 
builders, some experts report, hinges on the 
“packaged” car introduced last year. It was 
claimed that on Sept. 1, 47,432 package-type 
units were on order and this amounted to 20 
pet of the total cars on order. These standard- 
ized cars are being offered to railroads cheaper 
than these same roads can build regular custom- 
built cars, and observers are predicting that the 
car builders will be more than able to hold their 
own. To Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co. goes 
the credit for developing this design, but other 
larger builders have rapidly followed suit. The 
real competition to the independent car builders 
for the freight car market is not the railroad 
shops, but the railroad specialty makers who 
supply the parts to meet the individual require- 
ments of each and every road for custom-built 
cars. 

The car builders themselves have gone through 
one of their most hectic years. Under fire from 
all sides because of inability to produce the num- 
ber of cars to which they are committed, the 
four largest companies found themselves by mid- 
year indicted for price fixing, restraint of trade 
and associated charges. This case is still under 
consideration by grand jury. 

Whether the car companies are responsible for 






all the other claims concerning their failure to 
fully produce freight cars is in doubt. In Novem- 
ber 8928 units were turned out, which was the 
eighth consecutive month in which production 
was increased. That they are partially at fault 
for the failure of the car program to fully get 
under way is not in doubt. Since March of last 
year the steel industry has faithfully met each 
and every promise in net tons of all products 
required. The rather lame excuse of improper 
inventory balance can only be laid at the door 
of the car makers who mapped out the initial 
programs. 

The last act in this comedy of errors wherein 
the program has been raised to 15,000 cars per 
month in 1948, assures but one thing—this year 
will be a repetition of last except that the over- 
all production will be higher. The general pub- 
lic is under the impression, from what they read 
in newspapers, that the penalty for not meeting 
the promised building program seems to be 
merely an edict to build more units than the pre- 
ceding program called for. In essence this is 
true. When the car builders failed to meet the 
5000 per month schedule on time, the ante was 
raised to 7000. When it was found they were 
behind schedule on this program, the total 
monthly requirement was then set at 10,000 
and late last year, after failing to fulfill their 
predictions, the goal was moved to 15,000 per 
month. Other consumers whose quotas have been 
cut to make way for more steel to the freight 
car builders have in cases reached the boiling 
point, and may march on Washington later this 
year demanding a stop to such nonsense. 

No car company will talk to the press repre- 
sentatives about the program. However, observ- 
ers who have been following this sideshow pre- 
dict there is not sufficient labor available for car 
builders to boost production to the new level and 
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that at the moment some car companies are up 
to the roof in steel inventories which will take 
months to work off. 

Rail requirements are slightly higher than 
last year. The roads report they did not fully 
receive the total tonnage promised by the steel 
companies in 1947. Total production of rails 
60 lb and heavier for 1946 was 1,790,311 net 
tons. In 1947 the steel industry produced about 
2,194,000 net tons of rails 60 lb and over. For 
1948 the roads report they have only been 
promised about 80 pct of their needs. Some of 
the mills told THE IRON AGE that they are con- 
vinced the roads have asked for more than is 
actually needed, and therefore they will receive 
just about what they require. Financially, the 
roads claim they are no better off for operations 
concluded in 1947 than they were in 1946. It 
appears that the 10 pct interim freight rate in- 
crease saved some roads from red operations so 
far, but they need the full 30 pct increase re- 
quested. The interim increase of 10 pct granted 
to the roads in October last year provided about 
$125 million additional revenue during the last 
quarter of 1947. Table I would indicate that 
1947 shows a marked improvement over the pre- 
vious year. 

Julius H. Parmalee, vice-president and direc- 
tor of the AAR bureau of railway economics, had 
testified at an earlier ICC hearing that under 
present prices and wages, the carriers in 1948 
will suffer the heaviest loss in the industry’s 
history unless the commission permits the pro- 
posed increases. Although the 10 pct increase 
granted may keep some of the roads out of the 
red for 1947, Dr. Parmalee is plugging for at 
least 6 pet return on railroad investments. 

Western railroads, big consumers of diesel 
fuel oil, expect this winter to be particularly 
bad. Railroads use about 12 pct of all the 
petroleum consumed in this country. A large 
railroad has reported that cost per gallon of 
diesel fuel in 1940 was 0.0402¢ per gal, in 1946 
it was 0.0441¢ per gal, and for the first 10 months 
of last year it was 0.0630¢ per gal. Diesel fuel 
prices went up again in November of last year 
and observers predict another rise in fuel prices 
before the spring of this year. Fuel costs are 
up more than any other single item, with the 
possible exception of lumber, the railroads re- 
port. 

Overall the railroads in 1947 experienced a 
rather trying year. Total carloadings were 
higher than either 1945 or 1946, with the total 
freight car pool lower than either year (see 
Table II). The all powerful AAR was visibly 
shaken when, through the efforts of Robert 
Young, some of the roads broke away from the 
old combine and formed an independent associa- 
tion. The full page advertisements appearing 
in the leading newspapers of the country criti- 
cizing the old guard of the railroads, plus the 
rest of a very active public relations policy, were 
responsible for what is now an amusing situa- 
tion. 

Observers report that W. T. Faricy and other 
spokesmen of the AAR, before releasing infor- 
mation to the press from their own extensive 
public relations system, consider first what Mr. 
Young’s reaction and rebuttal will be before the 
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announcements are sent out. Although much of 
the romance of railroading may be disappearing, 
the aspects of a real contest among the railroads 
has stimulated public opinion which observers 
believe will be beneficial to the industry. 

Detroit and the rest of the automotive industry 
concluded 1947 with the highest peacetime pro- 
duction since 1929. Auto executives are setting 
their sights higher for 1948, but few believe 
they can do much better than 5 million units this 
year. C. E. Wilson, president of GMC, however, 
has stated he believes passenger car production 
might increase by 15 pet in 1948, with truck 
production remaining the same. This would give 
a total of 5,400,000 units this year. Other than 
GMC, only two makers reported a belief that 
they could further increase their production. One 
of these companies is a leading independent 
manufacturer and the other is Kaiser-Frazer, 
who through their now fabulous conversion, 
barter and swap arrangements are doing better 
than any of the experts believed was possible a 
year ago. Early in December Studebaker moved 
to augment its steel supplies by purchasing the 
nonintegrated steel producing properties of the 
Empire Steel Co., Mansfield, Ohio. Kaiser-Fra- 
zer Co. has had direct control of steel producing 
units since its inception. Ford Motor Co. is 
the only other auto builder so fortunately situ- 
ated, but others are expected to follow this 
trend before the year is over. 

Auto makers are counting heavily on the in- 
creased cold-rolled sheet capacity, some of which 
will be in operation early this year. The weight 
of steel purchased for a typical 1942 passenger 
automobile was 3545 lb. Approximately 2615 lb, 
or 74 pet of the steel used in the car, was sheet 
and strip. Most of this flat-rolled requirement 
is of the cold-rolled type. New models are so 
designed that the percentage of flat rolled used 
will increase. Given even sufficient cold-rolled 
sheets and strip the industry would still encoun- 
ter a bottleneck in wide cold-rolled sheets accord- 
ing to the Detroit experts. 

Of all the new capacity being added only two 
mills are adding additional facilities which will 
increase the production of such sheets up to 
72 in. in width. The trend is definitely toward 
a wider car, which means the roof, cowl and 
otner body stampings will require very wide 
sheets. Detroit auto makers expressed concern 
to THE IRON AGE over the lack of long-range 
planning for wider mills in some of the mills’ 
expansion programs. As in the implement in- 
dustry, the auto makers declared that only 
through more volume can the price line be held. 

Productivity of labor has shown an improve- 
ment in Detroit, but authorities said it was only 
65 pet of what prewar standards indicate it 
should be. 

_ Demand for cars according to auto experts 
continues to be as strong as ever. It is not be- 
lieved that production has been enough to squeeze 
the water out of the car market so that the ex- 
tent of padding can be determined. One ex- 
ecutive who said his company has on the books 
sufficient orders to run all year at capacity, in- 
sists that all orders are authentic. He based his 
statement on the selling price of used cars, and 
said that as long as the “smiling salesmen” on 
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IN 1947 about 1165 Ib of steel ingots per capita were produced in the United States. The trend is still upward. 


the used car lot can get premium prices for old 
models, and above factory prices on late models, 
every order in the hands of the car maker must 
of necessity be considered a good order. It was 
the consensus of the auto executives questioned 
that prices will continue to go up. 

Another round with labor is expected in the 
spring. Expected high costs of basic items were 
also cited. During the last 6 months of last 
year most auto makers were able to achieve 
somewhat better balance of inventories than 
they had had a year ago. Part of this improve- 
ment can be directly attributed to steel supplies 
gained through conversion. All auto companies 
are participating. It might also be added here 
that all steel companies are involved as far as 
Detroit is concerned. Executives pointed out that 
the high production attained in the last half of 
1947 was at considerable cost as conversion sheets 
are expensive. The prices of such sheets were 


reported to be from $75 to $125 a ton over 
standard mill prices. 

Two auto makers said the supply of steel ac- 
quired through conversion, high priced as it has 
been, nevertheless spelled the difference between 
red and black operation. Only through the in- 
creased volume permitted by more steel were some 


auto makers able to show a profit last year. The 
facts and figures concerning steel tonnages shown 
to THE IRON AGE proved that conversion tonnages 
amounted to from 10 to 20 pct of the total ton- 
nage received by some of the car makers last 
year, Kaiser-Frazer excluded. 

Parts makers in and around Detroit proved to 
be in about the same position. These manufactur- 
ers during past months have had to lean on the 
car makers for steel supplies in many cases. 
Aluminum sheets have been used and 1948 is 
expected to see even greater tonnages employed 
in auto manufacture. Already stampers in Detroit 
report that the aluminum sheet makers are re- 
fusing to schedule any more sheets for the first 6 
months ahead as they are booked solid. Alumi- 
num is now on a quota basis also and consumers 
hope that the reopening of Permanente’s sheet 
mill in the northwest plus Alcoa’s new mill in 
Davenport, Iowa, will help alleviate the alumi- 
num sheet shortage. So far the bottleneck has 
been rolling capacity and not ingots. These same 
fabricators rep rted that in many cases the elec- 
tric furnace steel ingots which are converted and 
end up in Detroit as sheet and strip are often- 
times limited in quality and can only be used 
where 90° bends are the most severe require- 
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ments. Deep-drawn quality needed for the large 
presswork cannot always be had in such ingots, 
and alloy residuals originating from poor scrap 
were cited as the cause of it all. 

It appears that car production for the first 6 
months ahead is headed for a slight decline over 
the last 6 months of last year. High cost of new 
dies and equipment has discouraged some build- 
ers from expanding or adding improvements. In 
many cases new models have been set back be- 
cause of the extraordinary high capital expen- 
ditures involved when combined with what De- 
troit calls the “cockeyed depreciation rates” on 
fixed assets has discouraged even the long-range 
programs of the auto makers. Ford Motor Co. 
was forced to cancel a $50 million research pro- 
gram because of cost and many other programs 
were dropped by other makers or not even con- 
sidered because of such conditions. 

In general, the motor capital expects a good 
year as far as demand is concerned. Whether 
1948 will be profitable or not is the question. One 
executive summed up business conditions by re- 
calling a year ago the experts were predicting a 
recession. It didn’t happen and today no one is 
predicting a general turndown in industrial or 
business activity. “This condition is the best 
indication that we are now at the peak of the 
boom, and the bubble can very easily burst in 
1948 for the simple reason no one expects it,” 
he said. 


The oil and gas industry’s chief concern during 
last year was insufficient supplies of pipe. Broken 
down into tonnages the line pipe requirement of 
6 million net tons appears as the largest (see 
THE IRON AGE p. 113, Oct. 9, 1947.) Representa- 
tives of these industries as well as the various 
associations have spent all year telling the public, 
Congress and special committees how bad the 
fuel picture will be this winter, and in recent 
weeks the nation has seen the prelude to what 
may really be a body blow. With all consumers 
competing for a share of the nation’s ingot pro- 
duction, the oil and gas companies have not done 
too badly. Pipe making capacity will eventually 
be increased, but until Republic Steel’s new mill 
and the additional capacity of National Tube 
Co. of Lorain, Ohio, are completed, the pipe sup- 
ply picture, according to fuel authorities, cannot 
possibly improve. Pipe users have worked the 
conversion deals forward and backward to the 
extent that the cost of line pipe per mile has in 
cases cost three times more than the original 
estimate.! Although crude production is up over 


‘The extent of conversion stee! used in making some 
grades of pipe is indicated from A. O. Smith’s 1947 an- 
nual report, “Our major product divisions have operated 
at rates limited almost entirely by the supply of materials. 
In fact, our tubular products division, which within recent 
months has operated at practically full capacity, was able 
to do so only because of steel procured independently by 
our customers and supplied by them to us. Slightly more 
than one half of our pipe production was made from steel 
furnished to us in this manner.” 


the best war years and refineries have given a 
good account of themselves, there still isn’t 
enough to go around. 
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The seriousness of the situation from a purely 
business standpoint can be appreciated by the 
testimony of the trial now being waged in the 
Appellate Court of New Orleans. In fact, all 
metal producers who have practiced allocation of 
their production under quotas are intently watch- 
ing the outcome of this trial. Last year, it will 
be recalled, EF] Paso Gas Co. entered suit against 
A. O. Smith Corp. in the district court of El Paso, 
Tex. The argument was whether or not the pipe 
maker had fairly and equitably distributed its 
line pipe production. El] Paso Gas Co. in all sin- 
cerity charged the pipe maker as responsible for 
the loss of millions of dollars of revenue because 
of lack of delivery of line pipe which they claimed 
they should have received, but which was shipped 
elsewhere. Although the A. O. Smith Corp. was 
upheld in the district court in E] Paso, the case 
is being appealed in New Orleans by the Tennes- 
see Gas & Transmission Co., who has entered 
suit against both El Paso and A. O. Smith on the 
same basis as El Paso Gas Co.’s original charge 
against the pipe maker. 

The real stake involved in these court proceed- 
ings is whether or not a corporation is free to 
decide on how to allocate its production based on 
its own judgment, consumers needs, priority of 
orders, or historical buying history. Should the 
appellate court decide that the A. O. Smith Co. 
is guilty as charged, and thus reverse the ruling 
of the district court, the entire steel industry, 
plus many fabricators and allied companies, could 
logically be open to legal action of whether their 
allocation of scarce materials can be justified. 
The battle started over only 38,000 net tons of 
steel which is a slight indication of how serious 
is the pipe shortage to the gas, oil and utilities 
companies. 

Not only line pipe, but all pipe is scarce. Gar- 
den varieties of lap and buttweld pipe, galvanized 
or black are in great demand with producers 
scheduled years ahead. Of all the tubular items, 
oil well casing is probably the most difficult to 
secure. It is estimated by the Independent Pe- 
troleum Assn. of America, that 144 million tons 
of casing and drill pipe annually is needed to carry 
out the necessary exploration and development 
programs. These are seamless products of high 
quality and the rolling of this pipe must compete 
with a host of other hard to get seamless items, 
all of which are rolled on the same mills. In an 
effort to relieve this shortage many large bar 
mills late last year practically discontinued roll- 
ing large carbon rounds of commercial tolerances 
and booked the bar mills with as much piercing 
round tonnage as they could make. This move has 
helped keep the seamless mills running at high 


TABLE II 
Freight Carloading and Car Ownership 


Cars Loaded For Year 


Week ending Nov. 22....| 40,546,776 37,658,380 | 38,372,554 


Oct. 31, 1947 | Dec. 31, 1946 | Dec. 31, 1945 
| 1,725,357 | 1,743,008 | 1,750,662 


Ownership 
Class ! Railroads. 











rates but has left the buyers of large carbon 
rounds out in the cold. 

Because large pipe is fabricated from plates, 
other plate users such as tank makers report they 
are suffering. The oil and gas industries are 
heavy buyers of tanks also and they find them- 
selves competing with their own dollar when out 
trying to buy up plate tonnage for line pipe ap- 
plications at the same time their tank makers are 
hard at work trying to secure the same item. One 
large oil company has gone to aluminum plates 
for the tops of large oil storage tanks. In the 
months to come there are good indications that 
this practice will be extended. 

Pipe consumers report the only tubular prod- 
ucts in which there is any semblance of balance 
is seamless alloy tubing. With about 30,000 miles 
of line pipe on the books, and oil wel! drilling 
crews demanding more casing to catch up on the 
schedule of drilling new wells, which has been 
estimated to be 100 million ft behind schedule, 
the pipe picture doesn’t look good. 

Of all the criticisms and complaints made by 
metal consumers against the steel producers, the 
pressed metal industry has been the most acrid. 
The Pressed Metal Institute, representing 200 
stampers and fabricators, led by Tom L. Smith, 
Jr., president, rode herd on the industry all year 
and expects to continue. Many of the stampers 
belonging to this group were left without sheet 
supplies last year when producers pulled out of 
certain areas. Without a previous history with 
other mills these manufacturers found they could 
not get sheets anywhere, except gray market 
or warehouse. The warehouses did not have the 
stocks and they also exercised the quota system. 
In some cases the mills closest to the distressed 
manufacturers have helped such unfortunate 
companies, but mostly all they get is sympathy 
if the harassed sales managers of the producers 
have time to see them. 

This desperate group asked the producers who 
pulled out of the far away areas to ship their old 
requirements on an f.o.b. mill basis. The mills 
have for the most part refused to do this and 
such stampers report they have the choice of 
buying gray market, using aluminum, or shutting 
down the plant. These smaller companies have 
not turned to conversion channels in any volume. 
This market requires large tonnage orders, plenty 
of money and the kind of connections the smaller 
plants apparently do not have. Some manufactur- 
ers have banded together and bought small steel 
mills. A. H. Maremont of Chicago leads such a 
syndicate of 25 manufacturers, who in September 
last year purchased the Phoenix Iron Co. In 
November 1945, this group bought out the Apollo 
Steel Co., a small sheet mill in Apollo, Pa. Operat- 
ing as the Phoenix-Apollo Steel Co., the con- 
sumers who form the syndicate report they are 
now assured of a large portion of their sheet 
requirements. 

Under process in the state of Ohio is the for- 
mation of an entire new pipe mill to be built 
by a group of pipe dealers, who have been unable 
to buy through their regular jobbers, warehouses, 
or from the mills. The coalition consists of master 
‘plumbers only and will be headed by the Ohio 
state president of the Master Plumbers Assn. 





TABLE | 


Railroad Earnings 
12 months ending September of each year 
(000 omitted) 


Net Railway Operating Before Deduction 
Income of Fed. Inc. Tax After Deduction 


1945 $2,029,072 $1,040,535 
1946 84, 106 437 ,901 
1947 967,515 810,210 


Net Income after Fixed and 

Contingent Charges 
1945 se : $1,628,402 $639,865 
1946 273,176 80,619 
1947 656 , 956 499 651 


Italics indicates deficit. 


The plant will consist of three 10-ton electric 
furnaces complete with blooming mill, hot con- 
tinuous mill, picklers, continuous electric welding 
line plus galvanizing units. Production will in- 
clude from 0.5 to 2-in. galvanized pipe which will 
be sold only to the members of the cartel at firm 
prices. 

Possibly the small stampers have more than 
any other group investigated substitute material 
to the fullest extent. One large stamper in Mil- 
waukee told THE IRON AGE that half of its deep 
drawn washer tub production had to be switched 
to aluminum. In some cases the substitution pro- 
gram has not added to cost. Stampers who are 
making deep-drawn aluminum tubs in quantity 
report such stampings cost 5¢ to 10¢ less per 
tub than the steel. However, the washer making 
companies have to then anodize the aluminum 
tub which eventually costs the consumer more 
money. Some stampers report receiving only 50 
pet of the steel they should have gotten last year 
based on their historical quotas. Others were bet- 
ter off. But 76 pct of the whole group, when 
surveyed by the PMI on the question of govern- 
ment allocations, replied they did not want 
government allocation of steel. In the same sur- 
vey 62 pct stated that they felt that steel 
producers were not allocating steel on a just basis 
(see THE IRON AGE, p. 119, Dec. 4, 1947). 

Smaller metal users on the whole are little 
hopeful that 1948 will give them a better shake. 
They point out that a year ago the steel producers 
would not even listen to their pleas or just dis- 
missed their charges as so much talk. Lately the 
producers have taken the trouble to discuss 
publicly. their predicament or deny it, which 
stampers feel may eventually get them recogni- 
tion and some relief. 

It appears that 1948 could be the year, the year 
in which many of the smaller producers of metal 
products went to the wall. Or 1948 could con- 
ceivably be the year in which light metals came 
of age and so marked the turning point, from 
which aluminum eventually pushed steel out of 
first place as the most important metal in Ameri- 
can industry. This year could be the peak, or the 
bust. But it might better be the year in which 
the industry finally achieved full reconversion to 
peacetime production—in which case 1945 will be 
the best year that has come along in many moons 
to the metal consumers. 
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By W. G. PATTON 
Detroit Regional Editor 


THE IrRoN AGE 


@ Squeezed between the imagination of Sunday 
paper supplement writers and practical econom- 
ics, the automobile industry is moving slowly but 
steadily toward tomorrow's “dream car." The 
first portents of what such a car will be like are 
already visible; the rest of the picture is still on 
Detroit's drawing boards. This unusual report 
from behind the scenes in the automobile capital 
tells what to look for in the 1948-49 cars as well 
as in the car of 1952. It also describes the many 
new and improved production techniques being 
developed to keep pace with the new designs and 
to meet new competitive market situations. 


HE American motorist will have to wait a few 

more years for those “Dream Cars” that have 

been decorating the imaginative supplements 
of the Sunday papers. With the exception of 
Tucker and some recent entries in the light car 
field, United States car producers aren’t going to 
bring out new cars of radical design in 1948 and 
1949, 

But the postwar cars of the Big Three will be 
new from the tires up. They will definitely have 
the “New Look,” but they won’t be strikingly 
different from the postwar models with continu- 
ous fender lines that are being built today by 
Packard, Kaiser-Frazer and Studebaker. The new 
postwar cars will be easily distinguished from the 
present models; but they may not be so easily dis- 
tinguished from each other. 

Passenger cars of tomorrow will be lower than 
most present models. They will look more like 
integrated units and less like an assembly of 
pieces of metal. Hoods will be shortened as fast 
as new V-type power plants become available. 
Seats will be several inches wider. Visibility will 
be increased by enlarging glass areas and lower- 
ing the belt line of the car. 

Most manufacturers are expected to follow the 
trend of Packard and Kaiser-Frazer in which fen- 
ders are blended into and become integral with 
the body. Curved glass fore and aft will be fea- 
tured in most, if not all, of the new models. Wrap- 
around bumpers will be practically universal, but 
they may not require as heavy gage steel as the 
present bumpers. 

The amount of chromium trim will be reduced 
and the present prominent front end construction 
is expected to be simplified. There will be fewer 
bars and wider openings in the grille to facilitate 
air flow. More forward engine mountings are 
anticipated and passengers will be more centrally 
located in the car. 


The auto industry has rejected emphatically the 
“Dream Cars” of the extremists in favor of 
designs that evolve naturally from the present 
models. .As one prominent auto engineer explains 
it: “There is no concept quite so sacred to a 
Detroit auto executive as the notion that auto- 
mobiles progress by evolution—not by revolution.” 





The auto industry intends to stick to big cars 
at the risk of being criticized because its models 
look too much alike and require too much steel. 
The public with plenty to spend still wants “plen 
ty” in its cars, according to most auto executives. 
The idea that an automobile should become more 
and more a living room on wheels appears to be 
an accepted theory of many car designers. 

With the exception of Ford, the postwar model 
cars will probably be as heavy, if not heavier, 
than the present models. This will not apply to 


each model, some of which may be lighter t} 
the present designs. However, Ford appears to 
be the only manufacturer who has made immedi- 


ate plans both to save weight in its new model 
and to replace a substantial amount of steel with 
aluminum. 

The extent to which weight has been added to 
passenger cars during the past 10 vears is shown 
in table I. While the models compared in the 
table are not strictly comparable and there may 
be some minor differences in accessory groups, 
the figures shown are representative. 

Based on a report of shipping weight of the 
most popular four-door sedan with standard 
accessories, 175 lb was added to the Chevrolet 
between 1940 and 1947. The increase in the 
weight of a Ford four-door sedan is reported to 
be 300 lb. Similarly, Plymouth has added 183 Ib 
to its four-door sedan since 1940. 

If the comparison is carried back to 1937, ship- 
ping weight of the 1947 Chevrolet is 225 lb 
greater than the model of 10 years ago. Similarly, 
the shipping weight of the Ford four-door sedan 
is up 468 lb and the weight of the Plymouth has 
increased 193 lb. 


Automotive engineers have a ready explanation 
for what has happened to the weight of cars since 
the last prewar models. Once a model design is 
frozen, they point out, the tendency is always to 
make the car more luxurious, to add a bigger 
grille, include more chromium decorative trim, 
bigger bumpers, ete. According to some automo- 
bile stylists, the same trend toward sheer bigness 
has been going on in other industrial products, 
too—refrigerators, fans, trucks, buses and many 
others. Americans love bigness and luxury, they 
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say, and that’s what the motor industry is at- 
tempting to give them. 

Also, if and when there is a break in the pres- 
ent trend toward bigness in cars, the transition 
will probably take considerable time. It is well 
known that both Ford and General Motors, for 
example, have abahdoned for the present at least 
plans for a light car. According to the results of 
surveys the car builders have made, what the 
American public really wants is a low-priced car 
—not a lightweight car. United States car buy- 
ers want comfort, they want top riding qualities 
and luxury first, so it is contended. And the pub- 
lic, it appears, is more than willing to pay for 
these luxuries while at the same time it is asking 
the motor car manufacturers to bring out a low- 
priced car! 


Material Savings Seen Limited 


The car manufacturers, on the other hand, see 
only limited savings in the cost of materials and 
parts even when light cars are built in large vol- 
ume. Basing its estimates on the present costs of 
labor and equipment, Chevrolet, it is reported. 
concluded that 2 four-passenger light car could 
hardly be produced under present conditions to 
sell for less than $1000. This is one of the more 
compelling reasons for abandoning the light car 
project, it is said. 

However, there is some dissent to the conclu- 
sions about light cars reached by Ford and Gen- 
eral Motors. W. D. Appel of Willys-Overland, for 
example, recently told the American Society of 
Body Engineers that when the automotive busi- 
ness again becomes competitive from a_ stand- 
point of sales to the public instead of from the 
standpoint of getting body sheets from the mills. 
smaller and lighter cars will again be offered to 
the public. 

Even those who champion big cars today admit 
that the scramble to take weight out of cars will 
be terrific when the automobile business again 
becomes competitive between the different car 
manufacturers. It is further agreed that the best 
opportunity to take weight out of a car comes at 
a time like this—when new models are being com- 
pletely redesigned. 

Appel’s argument in favor of lighter cars is 
that such cars would have appreciably lower first 
cost, lower cost of operation and maintenance. 
They would also be easier to handle. He argues 
that by taking advantage of the new styling that 
moves the passengers ahead of the rear axle and 
allows the body to flow out practically in line with 
the outside of the fenders, adequate seating for 
four passengers can be accomplished in a com- 
paratively lightweight car. He suggests further 
that the production of such a car would permit 
the building of three cars from the same amount 
of raw material which today yields only two new 
cars. 

By reducing the thickness of seat cushions, Ap- 
pel has asserted, the wheelbase could be short- 
ened. (Appel figures, for example, that each inch 
of wheelbase adds about 30 lb to the weight of a 
car.) He contends that door thicknesses can be 
reduced and that the car, although small, will 
have an attractive appearance if height, length 
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and width are kept proportional to the present 
dimensions of larger cars. 

Recognizing that it is just as disastrous to offer 
a car that is too small as one that is too large, 
this engineer suggests that while it is not neces- 
sary for United States to have smaller cars, “‘it 
would be better for our pocketbook if we had 
light cars.” 

“*A smaller car will inevitably replace the large 
cars in the same manner ard for the same reason 
that the bungalow and efficiency apartment have 
replaced the 14-room house,” Appel argues. “The 
straws are already in the wind,” he asserts. 

Significant changes in the interior of cars is 
taking place. Cotton pads, for example, are be 
ing replaced by rubberized hair pads; rubberized 
substitutes for hair include foam or sponge rub 
ber pads. Smartly decorated plastics have re 
placed diecastings and stampings for some appli 
cations. Thinner plastic-impregnated or resin 
boards are replacing cardboard for auto interiors 
In several models, stainless steel rolled sections 
have replaced chrome-plated moldings. 


Plastic Fabrics Used for Body Trim 


Plastic fabrics, lighter than wool or cotton, are 
working their way into auto body trim. Genuine 
leather is being replaced in several cars by substi- 
tute materials, although some manufacturers, it 
is reported, will offer colored leather interiors 
this year. Frazer-Manhattan and Kaiser Custom, 
for example, are already in production in a range 
of nine colored leather selections ranging from 
linden green to pepper red. K-F stylists have 
planned to have steering wheel and instrument 
panel colors which harmonize with their all- 
leather interiors. 

Synthetic yarns are being woven into seat fab- 
rics that are spot-proof and washable and which 
are reported to give double the service life of 
wool. These new fabrics are costly at present; 
they will probably be used first on station wagons 
and convertibles. Later on they should be avail- 
able for all cars. Car designers like this new 
material because it “breathes.” 

Vinyl film is being used on side panels and 
doors to replace leather backed with fabric. 

Also a strong trend to automatic window lifts 
actuated either hydraulically or electrically—has 
been noted. 

Another interior feature you may find in the 
car of tomorrow is a back window that opens to 
provide improved ventilation. Longer, roomier 
trunks are also included in the designers’ plans 
for new Cars. 

There has been a successful campaign in the 
auto industry to cut production costs by the use 
of ingenious new metal fasteners. Fisher Body, 
it is reported, will have new door panels that 
slide neatly into place. The picturesque (but 
sometimes temperamental) tack-spitters who 
have been a traditional part of automobile assem- 
bly lines for many years appear to be on the way 
out. Fisher Body, it is reported, is planning to 
use a new fastener that eliminates most of the 
tacking from head linings. An independent car 
manufacturer will eliminate all tacks from its fu- 
ture models. 
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If present trends continue, e 
fiber strips and tacks may be 
entirely eliminated from auto 
bodies in the next few years. 
Another observed trend is sim- 
plification of trim design so as 
to eliminate right-hand and left- 
hand parts. 

It is claimed that any large 
scale removal of chromium has 
an adverse effect on used car 
values. In the competitive mar- 
ket of a few years ago auto 
manufacturers used to sell two 
and one half used cars for every 
new car. Dealers in the used 
car lots, it is reported, insist that 
in normal times they have to de- 
pend on fast turnover of their 
cars. Surveys made just prior 
to the war indicated that shiny 
chromium is a potent factor in 


selling a used car. While there ied 


may be many other factors fav- 
oring minimizing chromium trim 
for passenger cars, used car 
dealers will continue to argue 
strongly for retention of a gen- 
erous amount of chromium on 
American-built automobiles. 

The trend of the industry is definitely in the 
direction of smaller wheels and wider rims. Tire 
pressures will be reduced in some cases to as low 
as 22 lb. The trend in favor of low pressure safe- 
ty tires is already well advanced. 

Springing systems and spring materials are re- 
ceiving the most critical examination in the his- 
tory of the industry and new springs are likely to 
play an important part in the competitive claims 
for the new Ford cars, for example. Torsion bar 
springing has been studied carefully by several! 
manufacturers. It is not considered impractical 
for passenger cars but there are a number of 
manufacturing obstacles that have not heen hur- 
dled, according to leading automobile engineers. 
A retarding factor in changing spring systems is 
that the new system must be definitely better and 
cost less than the present method. Few new de- 
vices can pass such qualifications, it is argued. 

The monocoque or integrated frame poses an in- 
teresting question for automotive engineers. In- 
troduced a number of years ago by Lincoln, it has 
since been adopted by Nash and more recently by 
Hudson. Most automotive engineers agree that 
the so-called frameless car offers important possi- 
bilities for saving weight. A manufacturer who 
adopted this type of frame several years ago has 
disclosed that 75 pct of the weight of the frame 
was saved by the new design. Some of this weight 
had to be put back later, but the net result was a 
reduction of 50 lb in the weight of the car. 

Weight of the new Hudson is said to be 9.3 pet 
more than the predecessor model. Hudson engi- 
neers have explained, however, that they are more 
concerned at the moment about producing a 
_ Strong, twist-free body and frame than about 
taking full advantages of all the opportunities 
to save weight. This can come later, they say. 
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ODIES for tomorrow's motor cars will be produced on efficient welding 
machines like Nash Motors’ “Merry-Go-Round."’ Circling a battery of 
electric controls that measure time to the millionth of a second, Nash 
welds car bodies into a single unit, thus eliminating about 500 |b of steel 
while retaining strength and stiffness. Shown here is a body framing jig 


Another argument in favor of the unified body 
frame construction is that it is stiffer and offers 
better protection to passengers in case of acci 
dents. At the present time, integrated frames 
are not suitable for convertibles or station 
wagons, but it is believed that satisfactory de- 
signs for these body types have been worked out. 
One large producer has indicated that monocoque 
construction has some shortcomings for export 
business. GM, it is reported, has conducted exten- 
sive research on integrated body and frame con- 
struction. 

In response to recent agitation in favor of a 
rear engine car it is known that a large Detroit 
manufacturer has recently conducted additional 
experiments to determine whether or not an en- 
yine in the rear would be practical at this time. 
The reported conclusion is that a better car than 
the present model cannot be built at the same 
cost with an engine in the rear. 

A convincing argument against rear engine 
cars is that this design puts practically two thirds 
of the weight in the rear. Thus, dual tires may 
be necessary to give uniform tire wear. There 
are also problems in rear engine design in con- 
nection with cooling the motor and heating the 
car that would add substantially to the manufac- 
turing cost. Most Detroit sources believe that 
a rear-engine car, if successful, will have to be 
promoted by some new independent manufac- 
turer and the power plant of such a car will un- 
doubtedly have to be much lighter than the 
present automobile engine. 

A number of automotive engineers agree that 
unless some new and revolutionary power plant is 
developed or there are unlooked for developments 
which will provide cheap fuel, V-type high com- 
pression engines will power most of tomorrow’s 
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passenger cars and trucks. In addition to tremen- 
dous potential savings in fuel, these shorter, high 
compression engine blocks can be squeezed more 
easily under the shorter hoods. 

Indications are, however, that at the present 
rate of development at least 2 or 3 years will be 
required before compression ratios can be safely 
raised above 8 to reach a maximum of 12 to 1 
ratio which was suggested at the time the Ket- 
tering engine was first introduced. 

Meanwhile, at least one and probably two Gen- 
eral Motors divisions are expected to go into pro- 
duction on a V-type high compression engine in 
the fall of 1948, which would indicate that this 
new engine will be available in GM cars in its 
1949 models. Informed sources believe that these 
new GM engines will be designed so as to make it 
possible to operate the new designs at a 12 to 1 
compression ratio when suitable fuel is available. 
This will mean much heavier crankshafts, new 
pistons, larger and more expensive bearings and 
a new ignition system. 

While the rate of introduction of the new Ket- 
tering engine must necessarily keep pace with 
fuel developments, the use of high compression 
power plants in trucks may not have to wait on 
nationwide distribution of 92 octane gasoline. 
(While the 92 octane gasoline has some similar- 
ity to airplane gasoline used during the war, it 
will have to be made at much lower cost than 
airplane gas to be attractive for passenger cars.) 

Operators of large fleets of trucks, for example, 
who buy gasoline in tank car lots and often have 
their own distribution setup have shown consid- 
erable interest in the economy factors of the new 
high compression engines, it is reported. Nego- 
tiations with fuel producers and truck manufac- 
turers to produce the fuel necessary for these 
engines are considerably advanced at the present 
time. Present indications are that the lowest 
horsepower high compression engine being con- 
sidered at the moment is about 135 hp. 


Fuel Factor in HC Engines 


As to the industry other than GM, the policy 
appears to be one of constant experimental work 
with HC engines with one eye on the fuel situa- 
tion. As one engineer expressed the policy of his 
company, “As the fuel supply situation improves, 
we'll have a high compression engine to take ad- 
vantage of the expected improvement in octane 
ratings.” 

A convenient way to visualize tomorrow’s cars 
is to examine in detail the most recent cars and 
trucks. While these cars will not contain all the 
innovations to come along later, it is a well-known 
fact that there are not too many “surprises” in 
the auto industry, particularly if the new develop- 
ment is sponsored by a vendor who is anxious to 
see his latest device adopted by several car mak- 
ers. 

Thé new Hudson has the lowest center of grav- 
ity of any United States’ passenger car. At the 
same time it provides more headroom. The Hud- 
son Monobilt frames are said to be stiffer and 
stronger than the frame of any other car. 

Passengers have been moved forward to a point 
2 ft ahead of the rear axle. The engine has also 
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been moved forward to place 55 pet of the weight 
on the front and 45 pet on the rear. Because of 
the lower car and increased streamlining, Hudson 
engineers report that drag (as accurately as it 
can be measured) has been substantially reduced. 

More welding has been included in the new 
Hudson, eliminating many nuts and bolts and 
providing increased rigidity. Dual carburetion 
is being provided for the first time in a 6-cylinder 
engine which is rated at 121 hp—much higher 
than any other 6-cylinder engine in the industry 
today. The new Hudson curved windshield pro- 
vides 28 pct more visibility in front. The rear 
window gives 558 sq in. of visual area, or 128 sq 
in. more than the previous model. The front seat 
is 64 in. wide and the rear seat only 1 in. less. 
The engine has improved rubber mounts, fan- 
blade noise has been elminated by a new acous- 
tically-designed fan. The ignition system has bet- 
ter waterproofing. 


Uses Two-Section Propellor Shaft 


One Hudson innovation the industry as a whole 
may not adopt is a two-section propeller shaft 
that permits a low floor, a minimum tunnel for 
the propeller-shaft train and the use of a com- 
paratively small shaft. Three universal joints 
are used. 

An automatic transmission is available in the 
new Hudson which permits automatic driving, 
clutchless driving or conventional shifting—the 
only device of its kind available today. 

Chevrolet’s new truck is featuring an all-steel, 
completely welded cab “without an open joint or 
seam.” The cab is much roomier, and has im- 
proved ventilation and better vision through rear 
and side windows. Rear corner windows help to 
eliminate blind spots. The cab is much better 
insulated than the previous model. 

The frame uses all-channel steel; sections have 
been enlarged in depth, flange width and metal 
thickness. Side members extend beyond the front 
spring hangers to form a rigid support for the 
front bumper. 

The new Chevrolet truck models—and the new 
Ford trucks to be introduced in January—feature 
advanced styling, greater driver comfort and big- 
ger payloads. For the first time in the history 
of the industry, trucks are offering many of the 
refinements in appearance and passenger comfort 
that have heretofore been of secondary impor- 
tance in truck design. 

A first-class controversy appears to center 
around the possible use of stainless clad bumpers 
for passenger cars. Reports that several pro- 
ducers would specify clad steel for their 1948 
cars appear to be premature. It is known, how- 
ever, that several car companies have conducted 
extensive investigations of stainless clad bump- 
ers. An advantage claimed for the stainless clad 
steel is that it would permit bumper designs that 
are not now possible because of plating limita- 
tions. Objections to stainless clad appear to stem 
from excessive die pickup, the necessity for paint- 
ing the edge of the bumpers and the possibility of 
plating with chromium to match other chromium 
trim. Several car producers are known to be 
investigating the possibilities of aluminum bump- 
ers for passenger cars. The most popular bumper 





steels at present are several high 
strength, low alloy grades and 
SAE 1020. Cold-finished steel is 
often preferred as a means of 
reducing polishing costs. 

There are some scattered ap- 
plications where aluminum is re- 
placing steel in motor cars. Gen- 
erally speaking such parts have 
no great strength requirements. 
Aluminum side doors and lug- 
gage doors and hoods are known 
to have been tried—but not with 
outstanding success. For many 
applications it is necessary to 
increase the gage 50 pct. 

Extrusions and rolled sections 
of aluminum are replacing steel 
for some applications where they 
can meet the cost. 

There are some formidable 
manufacturing problems to be 
considered, too—expensive scrap 
handling where aluminum and 
steel are used in the same shop, 
welding problems (particularly 
electrode contamination), finish- 
ing and painting problems. 

There has been some interest 
in aluminum blocks and heads, 
and light metal pistons are find- 
ing wider use. 
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Goa view of the new Willys-Overland Motors $5 million 
stamping shop at Toledo. The largest press weighs 300 tons 
and measures 47 ft from bottom to top. There are 53 presses 






Machining costs are all in 
favor of aluminum. 

For many applications, however, aluminum still 
costs more than steel. But as long as it saves 
precious steel, a lot of aluminum is going to be 
used to increase car output. 

Self-adjusting brakes, such as those used on 
the 1947 Studebaker, will undoubtedly be em- 
ployed on other lines of cars. Bonded brake lin- 
ings, already used on Dodge light trucks, are be- 
ing given serious attention by the entire indus- 
try. The increased use of bonded linings by 
Chrysler, including passenger models, is expected. 
Bonded brake linings are also being used exten- 
sively in the replacement field. High cost of new 
electrical equipment is a factor retarding the ap- 
plication of bonded brake linings, it is claimed, 
although reports from the field indicate that lin- 
ing wear is increased substantially by the elimi- 
nation of rivets. 

Informed sources believe at least one line of the 
five GM makes may have an automatic transmis- 
sion as optional equipment by the end of 1948. 
The facilities of the Detroit Transmission Div. of 
GM have recently been expanded to permit in- 
stallation of Hydra-Matic on Pontiac. 

Buick will introduce a new design of its own 
early in January. Chevrolet is reported to have a 
new automatic transmission that could be ready 
by the end of 1948 if the competitive situation 
makes its introduction advisable. Most sources 
believe the Chevrolet transmission will not be in- 
troduced until the new Ford transmission has 
been announced. 

Latest reports indicate that Ford now has a 

_ satisfactory design but the new transmission will 
definitely not be available when the new Ford 
cars are introduced in the spring of 1948. 


ranging from small to 1400 ton capacity. 


At the present time there are four different 
types of automatic driving devices available to 
the motorist: Chrysler has the Fluid Drive, Hud- 
son has an automatic transmission actuated by 
solenoids, Olds, Cadillac and Pontiac offer the 
Hydra-Matiec and Buick will offer the torque con- 
verter. 

At the moment indications point to the torque 
converter type as the kind of automatic trans- 
mission that will eventually be adopted for most 
of tomorrow’s motor cars. 

Significant improvements in automobile manu- 
facturing operations are going forward together 
with modernization of car designs and power 
plants. One of the most promising changes in 
metalworking practice now being considered by 
the automobile industry will undoubtedly be a 
complete overhauling of existing forging prac- 
tices, including better materials handling, new 
heating practices, substitution of hot extrusion 
for many hammer or press operations and wide- 
spread use of salt baths for preheating and an- 
nealing of forged parts. 

Most metallurgists agree that these changes are 
long overdue, although poor plant layouts and the 
expense involved have delayed these moderniza- 
tion programs in many plants. 

Ford Motor Co., it is reported, will be the first 
producer in the industry to have a completely 
modernized forging plant. For several years Ford 
metallurgists have been quietly experimenting 
with new forging techniques at the Rouge. In 
some cases, pilot operations have been set up to 
prove the new methods. At its new Canton, Ohio 
plant, purchased in October, Ford plans to install 
new mechanical handling equipment, presses and 
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New Ford Forge Shop 
Seen Operating in March 


© @ © Ford Motor Co.’s new forge shop at Can- 
ton, Ohio, with a capacity of 1 million lb of 
forgings a day, will be the most modern forge 
shop in the automobile industry. Ford metal- 
lurgists have for some time been quietly experi- 
menting with new forging techniques at the 
Rouge plant which will likely be developed into 
production methods at Canton. Scheduled to 
begin operations in March, the Canton plant 
will feature new mechanical handling equip- 
ment, presses and heat treating equipment 
which are expected to usher in a new era in 
plant layout and forging practice. 





heat treating equipment that are expected to 
usher in 4 new era in plant layout and forging 
practice. Capacity of the Canton plant will be 
1 million lb of forgings a day. The plant is sched- 
uled to begin operations in March 1948. 

Complete details of the new plant have not 
been announced. However, it has been disclosed 
that three different methods for heating forging 
blanks will be used: (1) Salt bath, (2) induction 
heating, (3) controlled atmosphere furnaces. The 
heating method selected will be determined, it is 
said, by the size and shape of the part and the 
forging operation. Ford engineers have deter- 
mined, for example, that for some parts, the pres- 
ence of a small amount of salt may actually act as 
a die lubricant and thereby increase die life. 
Using any of these methods, the amount of scale 
is expected to be greatly reduced. 

While it is expected that a number of forgings 
will continue to be made using the present meth- 
ods, the number of parts to be made by hot extru- 
sion will be greatly increased. 

For example, at the present time Ford is mak- 
ing a front wheel spindle experimentally at the 
Rouge using the hot extrusion method. A cylin- 
drical forging blank is placed in the press, pres- 
sure is applied and the part is extruded to its 
final shape. Using this method, all of the flash is 
concentrated at one location, and the part can be 
made much closer to its final size, thereby saving 
a large amount of machining. In addition, this 
particular part when made by the hot extrusion 
method is said to be 50 pet greater in fatigue life 
than the same kind of forging produced by the 
previous method. 





TABLE | 


Shipping Weight of Most Popular Four-Door Sedans 
With Standard Accessories 


Chevrolet Ford Piyn 
947 ety res 266 107 


v4 3200 240 


1942 314 3200 3060 
1941 3125 : 
1940 . . 3010 2966 2924 
1939 1( 

1938 2940 2833 


1923 2960 2798 9914 
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At its new Canton piant, Ford pians to use 
salt baths to ¢ al forgings, producing a uni- 
form, readily machinable structure. After forg- 
ing to shape, parts will be carried by newly- 
designed materials handling equipment into a salt 
bath to be held there at constant temperature up 
to 45 min depending on the size and the composi- 
tion of the part. After transformation the scale- 
free parts will be quenched in water to remove 
the salt, after which they are ready for machin- 
ing. No pickling tanks will be required. 

Based on Ford’s experience in its pilot plant 
at the Rouge the savings in cleaning cost should 
be substantial. lt is also reported that machining 
costs have been greatly reduced. Considering the 
economics of the new method further, it should be 
observed that it is not necessary to supply heat 
to the salt bath; as a matter of fact, some cooling 
may be required to hold the bath within the de- 
sired temperature range. 

It is reported that Dodge and Oldsmobile now 
have experimental salt baths for the isothermal 
transformation of forgings. These installations, 
being portable, can be moved from one hammer 
or press to another if desired. GM is said to be 
carrying on extensive research on salt bath an- 
nealing, with particular emphasis being placed on 
the effect of this process on machinability. 

A number of producers are reported to be using 
induction hardened shafts. This avoids straight- 
ening and favors the use of unalloyed rather than 
alloyed steel for these parts. The use of gas 
carburizing equipment has become increasingly 
popular while pack carburizing is apparently los- 
ing ground. 

Lower Carbon in Gears 


Whereas the case of carburized parts formerly 
contained 1.0 to 1.1 pet C, an increasing number 
of metallurgists now prefer a case with 0.85 to 0.9 
pet C. The use of fully hardened gears carrying 
a thin cyanide case is disappearing, it is reported, 
in favor of 0.20 pet C carburized gears. The lower 
carbon case is said to be helpful in minimizing 
the presence of retained austenite in the case. 

A trend away from the use of alloy steels by 
auto makers was apparent before car production 
was interrupted during the war, and this trend is 
continuing where unalloyed steel is available. 
However, shortages of plain carbon bars, particu- 
larly in the smaller sizes, have often required the 
writing of specifications that call for alternate 
use of carbon or alloy steel, particularly for high- 
ly stressed bolts and axles. At the present time 
SAE 8600 and 5100 are being most widely used 
by the auto manufacturers although C-Mo is 
specified for a number of parts by Chrysler as 
well as several other producers. 

Ordering steel according to hardenability rather 
than chemical composition is increasing but is 
meeting considerable opposition from plant metal- 
lurgists who are reluctant to change from a long- 
established method of specifying steel according 
to chemistry. Despite the present resistance, most 
metallurgists are convinced that the hardenabil- 
ity basis for specifying steel for highly stressed 
parts will ultimately be adopted by most of the 
automobile industry. 

Another trend in the industry is the use of con- 
trolled hardenability patterns, particularly in 








parts which are subjected to heavy torsional load- 
ing such as axles. The desirability of having the 
surface in compression where the part is subject 
to fatigue failure is becoming more generally rec- 
ognized. 

“Dollar metallurgy’—using the smallest neces- 
sary amount of hardenability in the steel carry- 
ing the fewest extras—more than ever is being 
emphasized at Detroit at the present time. 

The increased use of high tensile steel, particu- 
larly NAX, has been reported by the automobile 
industry. A number of producers are using NAX 
for bumpers, and some fenders, deck lids and 
other parts have been made from this alloy grade. 
Often NAX is more readily available, and can 
often be used without changes in the dies. 

While high tensile steels have found their way 
into many automobile applications during the cur- 
rent steel shortage, their ability to hold on to 
their present markets against anticipated com- 
petition from unalloyed carbon steels later on is 
a much debated question. 

There is general agreement in the automobile 
industry that the so-called transfer machine line 
offers the most promising opportunity car manu- 
facturers have to produce in larger volume and at 
lower cost. Using automatic transfer devices, it 
is now possible to tie together a variety of ma- 
chining, drilling and tapping operations (as well 
as washing and degreasing) into a single in- 
tegrated machine. At Buick, for example, the 
cylinder block transfer line is nearly 1000 ft long. 
Transfer machine lines are also in operation to- 
day at Detroit Gear Div., Borg-Warner Corp.., 
Nash-Kelvinator Refrigerator Div., Ford Motor 
Co., and Packard Motor Car Co.—to name only 
a few. The number of such installations on draw- 
ing boards today may well run into the hundreds. 

Parts for the cars of tomorrow will undoubtedly 
be produced as fast as it is practical to do so on 
machines featuring complete automaticity. Auto- 
matic loading and unloading, automatic sizing 
and remarkably close control of dimensional toler- 





C ONSISTING of five two-station double-end machines in combination with a unique transfer mechanism, this 
Transfer-matic machine built by the Cross Co., Detroit, will produce 150 rear axle housings per hr. The 
machine is now operating in the plant of a large Detroit automobile producer. 


ances have already been demonstrated in installa 
tions now in operation. These machines are be- 
ing designed so they can be quickly changed over 
at minimum expense when new models are intro- 
duced. 

An outstanding feature of such machines is 
their ability to take full advantage of the fast 
cutting speeds of cemented-carbides. 

Auto manufacturers are using transfer ma- 
chines because they offer the best opportunity for 
increased productivity. In most cases, less floor 
space is required and a substantial reduction in 
manhours is made possible. Where there is not 
an actual reduction in total investment, the sav- 
ings in manhours will quickly amortize the extra 
cost of the machines. 

A recent example is a transfer machine in- 
stalled in the plant of a major auto producer for 
drilling oil holes in crankshafts. Including load- 
ing and unloading, this new machine consists of 
28 work stations. The entire unit has 24 Avey 
deep hole drilling units and eight horizontal 
units carrving multiple heads. The crankshafts 
are loaded and automatically indexed, after which 
the part goes through the next three or four sta- 
tions. At this point the part is turned 90°; it 
then goes through several additional stations, is 
again turned 90°, etc. Operating at 80 pct effi- 
ciency this machine is capable of turning out 60 
crankshafts per hour. Hardness of the steel is 
241 to 286 Bhn. 


Transfer Machines Used 


It is a reasonable prediction that because of 
the greatly improved accuracy, higher production 
rate and enormous savings demonstrated by these 
transfer-type machines, the entire auto industry 
will be using similar setups in a very few years. 
Motor blocks, cylinder heads, and crankshafts 
lend themselves ideally to this type of operation; 
however, parts such as connecting rods and pis- 
tons seem to be best suited for special index-type 
machines. 

It can be predicted with certainty that all auto 
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producers will find it desirable to use highly spe- 
cialized machine tools and to group together kin- 
dred operations so that transfer-type machines 
can be used to perform the desired operation. In 
addition, more and more parts will be designed so 
they will lend themselves to automatic handling. 
This places an additional responsibility on the 
engineer and designer but the potential savings 
are so great that the design-for-automatic-han- 
dling factor cannot be ignored. 

The number of applications of welding of motor 
cars has increased steadily for a number of years. 
Evidence of further increases in the use of weld- 
ing both by present users and plants not formerly 
classified as large users is evident to anyone visit- 
ing a modern automobile plant today. 

An outstanding trend has been the development 
of multiple spot welders permitting 20 to 150 spot 
welds to be made simultaneously on an assembly. 
There are numerous instances where complete 
subassemblies, such as under pans and doors, are 
now assembly-welded in a single operation. 


Projection Welding Expands 


Larger numbers of projection welds are now 
being made on a standard machine, thereby re- 
ducing production costs as compared with single 
spot operations. Many new applications have re- 
cently been found for projection welding which 
eliminates surface marking and can now be used 
on narrower sections than heretofore. Some ob- 
servers have predicted that riveting by the auto- 
mobile indutry may soon be replaced entirely by 
welding. 

Especially in thinner gage sheets, it is reported 
that seam welding’ is competing successfully with 
deep drawing for many applications. The intro- 
duction of new hydraulic and mechanical devices 
has proved effective in advancing the application 
of flash welding. Complex extruded aluminum 
sections are now being flash welded with acute 
angles. Some plants have indicated that resis- 
tance brazing produces better joints than where 
externally applied heat is used. 


Evidence of the current interest of auto manu- 
facturers in modern welding methods is shown 
by the work currently being done on new pro- 
posals. That the cars of tomorrow will apply 
welding much more extensively than the present 
models is scarcely open to doubt. 

Following the extensive use of tungsten carbide 
during the war, often under wasteful conditions, 
the peacetime uses of this new cutting material 
were contracted because of the high cost. At 
present, the trend appears to be strongly in favor 
of carbides. Better rigidity of the new machine 
tools, better conditioning of the tools, better 
sharpening of tools and increased desire for fast 
cutting speeds appear to be contributing to the 
greatly increased use of carbides by the auto in- 
dustry. 


A trend away from brazed carbide tips in favor 
of clamped tips has been reported. 


The use of carbide tools for planing cast iron 
and steel at table speeds of 200 to 400 fpm, em- 
ployment of carbides for hobbing and carbide 
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tools capable of honing 50 six-cylinder blocks per 
hour are typical applications. 

Another recent application is the use of carbide 
boring bars to simultaneously rough and finish 
bore the wristpin holes in pistons. The pistons 
are machined in the as-cast condition. The wrist- 
pin holes are bored in one pass and boring is from 
one side only. Previous practice has been to bore 
with steel boring bars one half from one side and 
one half from the other side in order to obtain 
necessary accuracy and finish. 

A machine being operated by a part-time op- 
erator turns out 120 pistons an hour from a sin- 
gle spindle equipped with a carbide boring bar. 
Locating, chucking, boring and ejection are all 
automatic. Formerly a six-spindle machine with 
a full-time operator was required for the same 
operation. 

A revolving turret machine on which 10 boring 
bars are used produces 950 valve guides per hour. 
Using carbide tools, camshafts 43 in. long are 
being drilled one half from.each end to reduce 
the possibility of misalignment and insure cen- 
tral location of the hole at each end. The material 
is SAE 1045, carburized to a Brinell hardness 
of 260 to 270. 

The use of diecastings is being extended. Die- 
cast parts, it is reported, have a better skin. 
Die heats are being more closely controlled and 
fewer cold shuts are reported. It is now possible 
to produce diecastings in much thinner sections, 
and this factor alone is expected to extend their 
use, 

The cars of tomorrow will be better protected 
against corrosion than the present models. In- 
creased use of chemical surface treatments and 
protective coatings has been reported. Car de- 
signers are making better provisions for water 
drainage. The effectiveness of undercoatings has 
been increased. At the same time, automotive 
engineers and metallurgists are increasingly 
aware that chromium plating simply does not 
protect the parts satisfactorily and is highly 
sensitive to corrosive attack from many sources. 
A search for better protection at low cost against 
corrosion continues to be a major research proj- 
ect of the auto industry. 


Foundry Operations Improved 


Automobile producers are making strenuous 
efforts to cut production costs and improve the 
attractiveness of working conditions in automo- 
bile foundries. Considerable redesigning, rebuild- 
ing and overhauling of equipment is being car- 
ried on. New sand systems, molding equipment 
and core blowers are being installed. Foundry 
costs are being carefully examined and the use 
of new core binders is being given special atten- 
tion for economic reasons. 

Despite better foundry equipment and product 
control, some foundry managers report rejections 
are double the prewar rate. The use of pig iron 
from Utah and Mexican sources, poor coke and 
other factors have contributed to foundry condi- 
tions that are far from satisfactory. Neverthe- 
less, the total tonnage of gray iron castings 
produced in 1947 will reach an all-time high. The 
increased use of permanent mold gray iron cast- 
ings which require less machining than sand 
castings has been observed. 











Between January and September practically all 
of the automobile manufacturers except Packard, 
Studebaker, Hudson and Kaiser-Frazer will 
change models. The exact dates of introduction 
are in doubt. Many factors have to be considered 
in introducing new models, particularly at this 
time: The number of bona-fide orders on hand; 
the time required to clean up old models; the out- 
look for steel, pig iron, scrap and coke; wage 
levels; new tooling costs, and the competitive 
position of the company. 

In the past, a model change was usually re- 
garded as a business stimulant. Nowadays, a de- 
sire to become competitive is one of the strongest 
driving forces behind new model changes. The 
competitive angle was a patent factor in the deci- 
sion of Studebaker, Packard and Hudson to re- 
tool; it will be equally strong in the case of Ford. 

Between January and April, Chevrolet, Pontiac, 
Buick and Oldsmobile are expected to have new 
face-lifted models. Buick’s introduction of its 
new automatic transmission will undoubtedly re- 
ceive a considerable amount of publicity. 

The Cadillac 60-62 and the Olds 98 will be in- 
troduced early in the year with major body 
changes. It is not believed that the power plants 
will be changed significantly. 

Between April and Aug. 1, Lincoln, Mercury 
and Ford (in that order) will make their bow. 
All Chrysler models, including DeSoto, Dodge and 
Plymouth, will have major design changes, ac- 
cording to available sources. All Chevrolet mod- 


Your Automobile of 1950 





els, Pontiac, Olds and Nash will also introduce 
new 1949 cars later in 1948. 

Studebaker, in a good competitive position with 
its present design of Champion and Commander, 
is expected to ride through 1948 without a major 
change. 


Packard Carries Carriage Trade 

Packard introduced its new convertibles in 
April and its closed body types last August. At 
the same time Packard abandoned the medium- 
priced field in favor of the “Carriage Trade.” 

Hudson’s new car with unusually low center of 
gravity and new body contours was not intro- 
duced until late in 1947. 

tecent news dispatches indicate that the Car 
of Tomorrow is the Tucker, scheduled to go into 
production in Chicago during 1948. Featuring an 
unusually low center of gravity, lightweight, a 
new type of power plant mounted in the rear 
that is reported to be 500 lb. lighter than any 
150 hp conventional engine, fuel injection, high 
frequency ignition and “the elimination of some 
800 parts used in the average auto,” there can 
be little doubt that the Tucker is the most ad- 
vanced car announced thus far. 

If the new Tucker actually accomplishes all the 
things its creator is claiming for it, and if it can 
be built within the cost and materials limitations 
it is bound to face, its right to claim distinction 
as THE Car of Tomorrow is going to be dfficult 
to deny. 





A full color reproduction of the car of 1950 will 

be found on p. 159. This car is a composite 

of the ideas of Detroit's top stylists on what 
the 1950 models will look like. 
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@ Replacement of worn out, old and obsolete 


manufacturing facilities has been seriously de- 
terred by existing tax regulations establishing 
depreciation allowances. An extensive survey of 


By THOMAS E: LLOYD 


industrial operating and financial authorities re- 


veals a preponderance of opinion favoring liberal- 


Machinery Editor 


Tue IrRoN AGE 


ization of present depreciation rates. While view- 
points vary as to the specific method to be used, 


there exists an almost universal opinion that 
modification of depreciation rates is vital to con- 
tinued development and modernization of this 


working industry face the serious prob- 

lem of being unable to replace plant and 
production facilities with the normal reserves 
accumulated through depreciation and amorti- 
zation of assets. Industrial leaders have been 
pointing out the dangers of this situation for 
some time, but their warnings have gone un- 
heeded insofar as official Washington is con- 
cerned. 

While only one phase of the American tax 
system, depreciation procedures form an im- 
portant part. Their effect is pronounced on the 
vital national social-economic policy that in- 
tends to balance the financial health of industry 
with the needs and rights of the worker and the 
consuming public. Depreciation creates a com- 
plex problem requiring, for understanding, a 


A MERICAN manufacturers in the metal- 
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nation's manufacturing facilities. 


vast knowledge of the relationship between 
technology and industrial economics. In effect, 
it demands the marriage of the accountant to 
the engineer. 

The complexity of the problem, plus the 
pragmatic attitude of Treasury officials toward 
any policy originated outside its own hallowed 
chambers, has served thus far to stifle ef- 
fectively any Congressional action on the mat- 
ter. Yet the lack of correction of depreciation 
problems may have serious consequences in the 
near future, not only to the nation’s peacetime 
economic health but also to its ability to be 
adequately prepared, industrially, in event of 
mobilization for war. 

The editors of THE IRON AGE have interviewed 
many industrial executives, accounting officials, 
tax authorities, congressmen and Treasury 


oe, 




















Industry vital need 


Dept. officials in collecting the material herein 
presented. This report is a consensus of the 
findings of the editors, and highlights the need 
for concerted action by industry to impress 
upon Congress the seriousness of this critical 
problem. 

The problem is now particularly acute be- 
cause construction and facility costs are at ex- 
tremely high levels, and depreciation allow- 
ances, based upon initial cost, are inadequate to 
cover current replacement costs. 

Since the rates of depreciation on production 
machinery and plant equipment more often than 
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Business s¥O%o CHARGE OFF MACHINERY A 


not are based upon unreasonably long estimates 
of useful life, in keeping with Bulletin “F’”, 
many manufacturers find that their older equip- 
ment still has a high undepreciated value. As 


a result the purchase of new, more modern, 


more serviceable, and more productive equip- 
ment is discouraged because of this unrealized 
value placed arbitrarily on old equipment in 
use. 

In order to stimulate the purchase of new 
equipment and keep the industrial machine in 
good order, industry maintains that deprecia- 
tion policies as they now stand must be liberal- 
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QUESTION | 


ARE PRESENT GOVERNMENT POLICIES ON DEPRECIATION AND 
AMORTIZATION ADEQUATE TO TAKE GARE OF REPLACEMENT OF 
METALWORKING EQUIPMENT IN YOUR COMPANY ? 
































QUESTION 2 


QUESTION 4 

WILL A LIBERALIZED DEPRECIATION POLICY CAUSE 
ACCUMULATION OF HIDDEN ASSETS AND NECESSITATE 
ADDITIONAL ACCOUNTING PROCEDURES FOR STATE 
AND MUNICIPAL TAX PURPOSES ? 
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WOULD YOU FAVOR A LIBERALIZED POLICY ON DEPRECIATION 
IN THE FORTHCOMING REVISION TO THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE ? 





An indication of the widespread interest in 
the depreciation problem is found in the fact 
that a survey by Tue Iron Ace of controllers 
of both large and small metalworking plants 
resulted in the unusually high response of 42 
pet. Views held by these executives are gra- 
phically portrayed in the accompanying report 
of the survey. 





ized. A rapid depreciation policy helped Ger- 
many build up a vast war machine through in- 
dustrial expansion, as did the 60-month plan in 
the United States during the war. 

Since by any method of depreciation, no more 
than the original cost of any asset can be ulti- 
mately written off as depreciation, the policy 
of drawing out that writeoff over a period of 
many years and neglecting to take into con- 
sideration technical obsolescence appears fal- 
lacious from an economic standpoint. American 
might is dependent upon the ability of industry 
to keep abreast of technological developments 
and the ability of new industry to form and 
grow. 

“The determination of the amount of the 
depreciation allowance and deduction gives 
rise to more controversy than almost any other 
item in the income tax return,” stated the Ma- 
gill report.2 The most frequently mentioned 
point at the hearings before the House Ways 
and Means Committee last summer, when 
studies were made on possible revisions of the 
Internal Revenue Code, was this question of 












corporate depreciation allowances and pro- 
cedure. Industrialists and independent tax 
authorities testified repeatedly that present al- 
lowances for depreciable assets—buildings, 
plants, equipment, machinery, facilities, ete._— 
were inadequate to maintain a healthy indus- 
trial economy, to permit replacement at present 
cost levels, or to insure industrial adequacy in 
the event of a national emergency. Current in- 
flationary conditions aggravate the difficulty. 
since they render impossible a replacement 
program at anywhere near the cost of the 
original assets. 

While it is contended that the purpose of 
depreciation is to recover the original cost of 
the asset and that the replacement problem 
should solve itself through a general rise in 
earnings, many manufacturers raise the ques- 
tion, “What general rise in earnings?” Where 





What is meant by the term liberalized or ac- 
celerated depreciation? Paul T. Norton, pro- 
fessor of Industrial Engineering, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, aptly defined it.’ He stated 
that liberalized or accelerated depreciation 
means the process of writing off the investment 
in an asset more rapidly in the early years of 
its life than would be the case if straight-line 
depreciation were used with a rate based upon 
the full expected life. Frederick S. Blackall, 
Jr., president of Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woon- 
socket, R. L, points out that the only true ac- 
celerated or liberalized depreciation policy is 
one that would permit the manufacturer to use 
any depreciation accounting procedure applic- 
able to his operations so long as the manufac- 
turer is prepared to follow the procedure con- 
sistently. The only restriction necessary to 


such a policy is that it is subject to the stipula- 





a company showed a comfortable net on per- 
haps $3 million of sales annually before the 
war, with wartime expansion it may now barely 
break even on twice that volume. War expanded 
capacities with higher labor, material, over- 
head, operating and selling costs—plus past 
currency devaluation—have squeezed earnings 
for many, especially in the durable goods field, 
to such an extent that even a larger dollar net 
profit actually may be quite low when based on 
sales volume or invested capital. 

The attempt by business to obtain liberalized 
depreciation is widespread and of general scope 
and interest. The greatest weakness in the ef- 
fort appears to be the lack of uniform opinion 
on what shall be substituted for present 
methods. On only one point does there seem to 
be unanimous agreement, and that is that here- 
after in any dispute with the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue over a taxpayer’s claim for deprecia- 
tion allowances, the burden of proof shall be 
placed upon the Bureau. 


tion that it will not give him, under any pos- 
sible circumstances, the benefit of duplicate 
deductions. 

It doesn’t refer to that so-called accelerated 
depreciation which results from increased asset 
usage, such as in multiple-shift operation dur- 
ing the war. Discussions which have appeared 
in tax hearings and various published state- 
ments have confused the meaning of the term. 

The fight for tax reform, particularly with 
respect to depreciation allowances and pro- 
cedures, is serious. A company which follows 
the traditional accounting technique of carry- 
ing assets at cost value and distributing de- 
preciation charges over the actual physical life 
of the assets, well may find itself unable to re- 
place those assets at the end of their useful 
life, if in the meantime replacement costs have 
risen substantially above the original costs. 
This is exactly what has been occurring during 
the past three decades, with minor interrup- 
tions. If, in the meantime, technological ad- 
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*... Business should be encouraged to charge 
off machinery and equipment faster. This would 
lead to far greater efficiency, lower cost, more 
stable employment, higher wages and profit, 
and thus more revenue through taxes at lower 
prices. . . Plant operation is wearing out 
equipment that would now cost 50 pct more 


than when bought. Unless manufacturers are 
allowed to charge off depreciation on a more 
liberal basis, they will find depreciation re- 
serves far too little to pay for new machines 
when their old equipment needs replacement.” 
—George S. Eaton, National Tool and Die Man- 
ufacturers Assn. 





vancement renders the assets obsolete, their 
undepreciated values still on the books deter 
replacement. 

Currently, some of the larger manufacturers 
are dealing with the depreciation problem in 
different ways. Some companies have increased 
depreciation charges in recognition of higher 
replacement costs. Others have set up special 
reserves for replacement of facilities. Others 
rely on general contingency reserves established 
during or since the war, hoping that these will 
be adequate to cover the rise in replacement costs. 
Some concerns have revised fiscal and dividend 
policies to provide funds for the purchase of 
equipment at inflated prices. The main point 
in any of these techniques, however, is that 
such action tacitly recognizes that costs are 
understated and profits are overstated to at 
least the extent of allowances necessary to pro- 
vide for the rise in replacement costs. 

Such methods, in the main, have been em- 
ployed by larger manufacturers. U. S. Steel 
Corp. is reported’ to have employed the first 
mentioned method during the first half of 1947, 
charging off an additional $12% million on the 
grounds that present day costs of new facilities 
are higher than the original costs on which 
normal depreciation rates are based. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co. and Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. likewise have adopted a policy of ac- 
celerated depreciation, although their tech- 
niques provide for the contingency of a possible 
reduction in present cost levels at some future 
date. Larger companies are in a position to 
take such action. Smaller companies, unless 
they have extremely accurate facility-life and 
replacement data over a period of years, are at 
the mercy of the tax examiner who will tend to 
read the regulations out of the book. These com- 
panies have neither the expert tax or legal ad- 
vice nor the money to procure such advice for 
a battle with the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in the Tax Courts. In consequence, the tax ex- 
aminer dictates, as a rule, and the manufac- 
turer pays. 

3ecause many factors affect the useful life 
of any facility, an average life cannot be de- 
termined mathematically. The problem varies 
with almost every individual case. In addition 
to whether or not a machine will run after so 
many years, there are always to be considered 
the factors of obsolescence due to technological 
change, of the inability of the precision ma- 
chine to maintain close tolerances, and of the 
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ability of a machine to meet production de- 
mands. Advancement in manufacturing tech- 
niques during the war made many facilities 
obsolete. Furthermore, while many plants ac- 
quired new equipment during the war—enjoy- 
ing a 60-month depreciation on it—others 
merely operated the machines that they al- 
ready had harder and longer to produce war 
material. The useful life of this equipment was 
sharply reduced, and, while in rare instances al- 
lowance was made for this overtime use, the 
equipment now cannot be replaced at original 
costs recovered through depreciation allow- 
ances. 

Accelerated depreciation would solve some, 
but obviously not all, of the tax problems of 
small business. Even the Treasury Dept., which 
only recently has shown the slightest sign of 
compromise in this matter, has admitted the 
seriousness of the plight of small business. In 
a recent Treasury Dept. report’ aspects of a 
limited accelerated depreciation plan for small 






“... We suggest that a rate set by taxpayers 
be considered prima facie correct so long as it 
is followed with some reasonable degree of 
consistency even though it fluctuates to a small 
extent from time to time.”’—Harold V. Bozell, 
Independent Telephone Companies Assn. 









business and the equity and administrative 
issues connected with it were described. Broad 
revenue and economic problems associated with 
such a plan were not studied. However, the 
report stated, in part, that limited accelerated 
depreciation for a limited amount of assets 
would help small business finance capital out- 
lays in manufacturing and other industries in 
which large amounts of depreciable assets are 
required. Risky and growing enterprise would 
be benefited especially. As a means of improv- 
ing the accessibility of capital and of removing 
tax deterrents to risky investment, accelerated 
depreciation would be more effective than a 
reduction in tax rates costing the same amount 
of revenue. 

The findings of the study were summed up 
in the statement that accelerated depreciation 
for a limited amount of assets would help small 
business to finance capital outlays in industries 
in which relatively large amounts of depreci- 
able assets were required. The one serious aspect 
of these findings is whether or not small busi- 
ness alone should be offered relief or whether 
the relief should be general in application. If 
it is to be limited to small business or any other 
specific segment of industry, it becomes in ef- 
fect a subsidy and business would be tampering 
with a tricky explosive if it were to favor such 
limited relief. However, this study was limited 
to small business, so it may not reflect the 
Treasury’s overall attitude on the subject. 

While there is a widespread feeling that 
liberalized depreciation is advisable, THE IRON 
AGE wanted specific information on this ques- 
tion from metalworking companies and trade 

















and industrial associations in the metalwork- 
ing industry. Consequently, top accounting ex- 
ecutives and controllers, representing a limited 
but comprehensive cross-section of the metal- 
working industry, were polled. Their opinions 
were sought on various phases of this problem. 
Indicative of the interest in the subject was the 
fact that more than 42 pet of those polled re- 
sponded. Such a response provided the means 
for a sound analysis of representative business 
opinion on the subject. 

Graphic results of this survey are shown in 
the accompanying illustrations. A total of 72 
pet of those responding indicated that present 
tax policies on depreciation are inadequate 
from the standpoint of their respective com- 
panies, while 97 pet favored liberalization of 
the federal depreciation policies. Such an over- 
whelming majority favoring liberalization of 
depreciation allowances, through revision of the 
tax laws, makes it reasonably obvious that some 
change is necessary if a long-range harm to 
industry is to be prevented. 

The survey sought some indication of the 
form which a liberalized depreciation system 
should take. There was divergence of opinion 
on this point but 59 pet favored free deprecia- 
tion. The tally showed that 12 pet favored a 
straight-line method over 10 years and another 
8 pet favored a straight-line method over 5 
vears. Only 3 pet favored the diminishing bal- 
ance technique. Free depreciation, i.e. full 













.. . Adopt in the Internal Revenue Code a 
provision which would permit the taxpayer an 
option to write off 25 pet of current capital 
expenditures as a current expense (deductible 
either in the year of expenditure or over a 
period of not more than five years). If a tax- 
payer elected such a writeoff, only the remain- 
ing balance of 75 pet would then be available 
to him to be written off by depreciation.”— 
Henry B. Fernald, Chamber of Commerce of 
United States. 


latitude to the taxpayer to set his own rates so 
long as the technique chosen is consistent, was 
most favored, polling 59 pet of the votes. It 
seemed to be the leading choice because it was 
felt that the manufacturer is a better judge of 
the rates properly applicable to his particular 
plant than a tax examiner or a revenue field 
agent. About 13 pet of the controllers favored 
a 25 pet writeoff during the first year with the 
remaining 75 pet to be written off by the 
straight-line method. The remaining 5 pct sug- 
gested other methods which were basically the 
25 pet writeoff with variations as to the time 
limit on the 75 pct straight-line writeoff. 

In this survey, the question was asked: “If 
a liberalized depreciation policy is incorporated 
into the new tax law, will it cause accumula- 
tion of ‘hidden assets’ and necessitate main- 
tenance of an additional accounting system for 
municipal or state tax purposes?” If such were 
the case, the balance sheet of a company would 
not necessarily show the true worth unless de- 


preciable properties were constantly re-evalu 
ated. To this question, 21 pct answered “yes,” 
74 pct answered “no” and the remaining 5 pct 
indicated that they either didn’t know or 
thought it possible. 

The Treasury’s main objection to any plan 
of liberalized depreciation has been the im- 
mediate loss in revenue. There is, however, 
considerable question, even if free depreciation 
were instituted, whether or not there would be 
any Wholesale radical departure from current 
procedures. The first tenet of business suc- 
cess is the establishment of sound, long-term 
policies. It is inconceivable that any large seg- 
ment of American industry would indulge in 
unsound depreciation practices, employing ex- 
cessive rates, merely because the law might 
permit it. Such a policy would combine present 
advantage with long-term disadvantage, and 
might well result in ultimate bankruptcy for 
the concern that employed it. 

From the government’s point of view, a major 
swing in the direction of free depreciation at 
high rates, to be sure, would cut into immediate 
returns from taxation, but any loss of revenue 
suffered in the earlier years would be offset 
fully by increased tax collections when the de- 
preciation base on any asset has been removed. 
This, while evident, does not solve the im- 
mediate problem of revenue loss in the early 
years of such a policy. 

Quite apart from the considerations of im 
mediate loss, it is propounded that the stimu- 
lation to business and the increase in profits 
which would result from a far-reaching mod- 
ernization movement among industrial plants 
inevitably would broaden the tax base. Thus, 
the effect of a liberalized depreciation policy, 
in the long run, would be to increase federal 
revenue from taxation with no corresponding 
increase in the tax rates. Far better it is that 
the federal budget be balanced by a wholesome 
growth in national income than through im- 
proper and undue levies on industry through 
the mechanism of inadequate depreciation 
allowances. 

Congress is cognizant of the situation and 
may take steps this year to do something about 
it. What will be done is impossible to say, but 
the Capehart-Grant bill, introduced Dee. 4, 
1947, at least gives evidence of Congressional 
recognition of the problem. As to this bill, 
however, many proponents of liberalized de- 
preciation feel that, by granting accelerated 
depreciation on a 5-year basis, it is much too 
arbitrary and rigid. The advocates of complete 















*... We propose that the Internal Revenue 
Code be amended as follows: .. . The amount 
of the adjustment shall be the aggregate of the 
deductions heretofore taken which resulted in 
a reduction of the taxpayer’s tax for any year 
to an amount less than that which would have 
heen payable if the deduction of such amount 
had not been allowed for such year. The amend- 
ments ... Shall be applicable with respect to 
taxable years beginning after Dec. 31, 1938.”’— 
E. L. Grimes, Controllers Institute of America. 
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latitude to the taxpayer in setting his own rates 
feel that many, for example, would not want to 
depreciate their assets as rapidly as the 5-year 
terms of this bill require. The prospective re- 
vision of the Internal Revenue Code offers the 
greatest hope of correcting depreciation in- 
equities, and may take care of the situation. 

The mass of opinion—even that of the Con- 
gressionally appointed tax study—favors lib- 
eralization of depreciation. In the Magill re- 
port,’ recommendations are for some liberaliza- 
tion. The report states, “Internal revenue 
agents customarily contend that the taxpayer 
has fixed too short a life for the assets in his 
plant. They are reluctant to give much weight 
to obsolescence, or to wear and tear due to ex- 
tra shift operations. Controversies also re- 
volve around methods of depreciation; methods 
recommended by the taxpayer’s auditors are 
not always acceptable to the Bureau’s agents. 
Taxpayers frequently are put to heavy expense 
in supplying elaborate data to support the de- 
ductions which have been taken. 

“Taxpayers and their auditors ought to be 
better judges of depreciation rates and methods 
than Internal Revenue agents because they are 
more familiar with actual operating conditions 
in their plants. Hence, we believe that there 
will be a net gain to all parties in the long run 
if the determination of rates and methods of 
depreciation is left, in general, to the tax- 
payer.” The report further recommends that 


a manufacturer be allowed to utilize for tax 
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purposes the same accounting procedure which 
he employs for managerial purposes. 

Specific recommendations of the Magill re- 
port include: (1) For taxable years starting 
on or after Jan. 1, 1948, in cases of assets with 
a life of more than 5 years, a deduction shall 
be allowed for depreciation claimed by the 
taxpayer on his return, in accordance with the 
method of computing depreciation and the rate 
used in his books of account. To change the 
rate and method, once it is set, permission must 
be granted by the commissioner. (2) Depletion 
and depreciation in excess of the amount 
properly allowable should not be required to be 
deducted from the basis of property unless a 
tax benefit resulted from the excessive deduc- 
tion. 

Under established procedure, the taxpayer 
is required to reduce the basis of property, and 
hence future deductions are reduced by the 
amount of depreciation allowed as a deduction 
in prior tax returns. As the study points out, 
particularly during the depression years of the 
1930s, excessive amounts of depreciation often 
were deducted because no action was taken on 
the return for the reason that the taxpayer had 
sustained a loss and no tax was payable any- 
way. Such excessive depreciation or depletion 
resulted in no tax benefit. The basis of the 
properties involved should be reduced only for 
the correct amount allowable. 

In so many words, the Magill report endorses 
the free depreciation plan. By no stretch of the 
imagination can these recommendations be 
termed the biased opinion of industry, even 
though they represent what a large part of 
business would like to see. The study took into 
consideration the possible immediate loss in 
revenue to the Treasury Dept., and its recom- 
mendations were made despite this fact. Ac- 
tually, these recommendations would have been 
made by far more representatives of industry, 
but less drastic liberalization policies were sub- 
stituted because many feel that free deprecia- 
tion at this time is a political impossibility. 

It is likely that Congress eventually will make 
into law the joint recommendations of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and the House Ways 




















and Means Committee, after some minor hag- 
gling over details. While congressmen cannot 
have a working knowledge of all phases of legis- 
lation coming before them, the lack of knowl- 
edge on this problem is somewhat appalling. 
In a poll conducted by THE IRON AGE of 127 
members representing industrial areas, the re- 
sponse was very poor; but the returns which 
were received indicated that very few had any 
knowledge whatsoever of the problem. Some, 
politicians at heart, indicated that in a general 
manner they favored anything that encouraged 
expansion of industry and reduction of taxes. 
Some honestly admitted they knew nothing 
about the matter. One indicated that he definitely 
was opposed to liberalization of depreciation 
rates, would not support such a measure, and 
listed liberalized depreciation as the last method 
he would favor if tax reductions were possible 
next year. Several, while favoring liberaliza- 
tion of depreciation policies, placed individual 
income tax reductions as first choice if the tax 
burden could be reduced—an astute political 
recommendation and a sure vote-getter. 

One congressman, with perhaps a better 
knowledge of this tax problem than the others, 
indicated that instead of straight-line, di- 
minishing balance, or any consistent free de- 
preciation method, he favored one which would 
“reflect value based on present costs.” This 
same congressman stated that liberalized de- 
preciation definitely should be included in the 
1948 tax bill on the same basis as any other 
mechanism of tax relief. 

Various associations and groups representing 
management in the metalworking industry have 
displayed particularly keen interest in the de- 
preciation problem. Several participated in the 
House hearings. The most active proponents of 
accelerated depreciation among the groups rep- 
resenting metalworking plants are the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Assn. and the Ma- 
chinery & Allied Products Institute. These as- 
sociations are striving for accelerated deprecia- 
tion not only because the problem affects their 
member companies, but often, to an even 
greater degree, it affects the buyers of their 
products. 





Frederick S. Blackall, Jr., chairman of the 
committee on fiscal problems of the National 
Machine Tool Builders’ Assn., has consistently 
supported free depreciation based upon the tax- 
payer setting his own rates and speed of depre- 
ciation and using it consistenly. Mr. Blackall is 
no novice in tax and managerial matters, being 
president and treasurer of the Taft-Peirce Mfg. 
Co., and a director of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Boston. He maintains that TD-4422 should 
be withdrawn and that the taxpayer should be 
permitted to establish depreciation rates on any 
reasonable basis which covers his situation, pro- 
vided he stick to those rates consistently. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Blackall emphasizes that the burden of 
proof as to the lack of reasonableness, if any, 
should be placed upon the Treasury Dept., 
rather than on the taxpayer, and that the fac- 
tor of obsolescence in depreciation no longer 
should be ignored in this connection. 

A little more sensitive to political feasibility is 
the Machinery & Allied Products Institute. In 
testimony before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, recently published in pamphlet 
form,’ MAPI advocated another form of liber- 
alized depreciation. By understating consump- 
tion of capital goods in the early years of their 
lives and overstating them during the later years, 
the report stated, there occurs a maldistribution 
of depreciation charges over the life span; with 
the cumulated sum of such charges lagging be- 
hind the cumulated capital consumption through- 
out the life span. 

MAPI’s recommendations are, first, that in any 
reform, the burden of proof with reference to 
depreciation rates should be placed on the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. Whatever method of de- 
preciation is elected, the taxpayer’s judgment 
should stand except where the Bureau is able 
affirmatively to prove the method unreasonable. 
Second, it is recommended that “to avoid profit- 
less controversy over the question of reasonable- 
ness, Congress should specifically authorize the 
depreciation of productive facilities by the cus- 
tomary straight-line method or its equivalent, 
over a period materially shorter than full service 
life. We suggest the authorization of any period 
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not less than two thirds of the estimated service 
life on the assumption, generally valid, that what 
is left of the value and usefulness of capital as- 
sets after two thirds of their life has expired is 
not worth haggling over.” 

This technique permits a liberalized deprecia- 
tion policy without upsetting present administra- 
tion techniques, yet compensates for the ten- 
dency of the straightline writeoff to lag behind 
capital consumption. MAPI points out that if 
all taxpayers were to take immediate and com- 
plete benefit of such a program, it would raise 
the present aggregate of depreciation allowances 
about 50 pet. However, it seems absolutely cer- 
tain that no such universal switchover would oc- 
cur and it is believed that such allowances would 
increase far less than 50 pct. 

The National Founders Assn. likewise is on 
record as seriously objecting to present deprecia- 
tion policies. It took official notice of the matter 
at its fiftieth annual meeting in New York this 
past November when it projected as one of its 
programs for the coming year the task of ap- 
pealing for revised depreciation allowances. 


Tool Shops Explain Problems 

The National Tool & Die Manufacturers Assn., 
through its executive secretary, George F. Eaton, 
likewise is on record’ in the House hearings as 
recommending accelerated depreciation. While 
Mr. Eaton’s testimony tends to confuse liberal- 
ized depreciation with increased allowances for 
multiple-shift operation of equipment during the 
war, he projects the idea into future deprecia- 
tion methods. He testified that “because of the 
extreme precision with which tool and die shops 
must work, machine tools and other equipment 
must be in the best of condition. Consequently, 
the useful life of the machine in a tool and die 
shop is not determined by its ability to oper- 
ate, but rather by the period during which it can 
efficiently perform the precision work required.” 

The National Industrial Conference Board held 
a round table discussion* on the subject of ac- 
celerated depreciation, at which Paul T. Norton 
spoke on the economic justification of accelerated 
depreciation, and Roy Blough, assistant to the 
secretary of the U. S. Treasury Dept., discussed 
the problem of accelerated depreciation for tax 
purposes. Professor Norton claimed that our in- 
dustrial economy would operate better if depre- 
ciation charges in the early years of the lives 
of assets were higher than now permitted. Higher 
depreciation allowances are not an unsound ex- 
pedient to provide a tax incentive for investment. 
Current depreciation tax practice puts a danger- 
ous brake on the operation of the industrial 
economy, and any single liberalized allowance 
such as a 33 pet writeoff during the first year 
and straight-line thereafter might have the ef- 
fect of removing the brake in some instances but 
applying it even more severely in others. 

Mr. Blough claimed that in 1933 it was found 
that depreciation was being charged off too 
rapidly, and it was recommended that it be cut 
arbitrarily by statute 25 pct for 3 years. On the 
subsequent recommendation of the Treasury 
Dept., that reduction in rates by field agents was 
a better approach, depreciation was tightened up 
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administratively through TD-4422, issued in 
1934. He claimed that if industry could have 
charged off more depreciation in recent years, it 
would have done so to save on income taxes at 
the rate of 854 pct that which it would have 
lost later at a rate of only 40 pct. Further, he 
stated, if accelerated depreciation could be 
worked into the carrybacks, certain “companies 
could make a very nice thing of it.” 

“A good deal of interest in accelerated depre- 
ciation has been because it has been expected that 
tax rates would decline in the future,” he claimed, 
“and under those circumstances, taxes can be 
saved the taxpayer by using accelerated deprecia- 
tion.” He felt that if free depreciation were in- 
stituted, there would either be a deterioration 
in sound accounting practices with great varia- 
tions in depreciation rates, or else accountants 
would have to police themselves and set up ma- 
chinery for the enforcement of sound procedures. 

Mr. Blough claimed that there is great doubt 
as to the impetus which is given to investment 
by accelerated depreciation. Other factors limit- 
ing investments, such as the prospect of demand, 
the ability of industry to produce more and bet- 
ter products, production bottlenecks and the 
like, will have a greater effect one way or another 
than accelerated depreciation. It would accentu- 
ate investment in boom years and tend to stifle 
it in depression years. 

Probably the most outstanding study of the 
depreciation problem is the Kimmel report’, is- 
sued by the Brookings Institution, Washington. 

In summary, he stated: “Because of the in- 
creased costs of capital replacements and addi- 
tions, current-depreciation allowances on assets 
acquired before the war generally do not suffice 
to cover equivalent replacements. Similarly, de- 
preciation allowances for earlier years reflected 
in working capital have lost a substantial portion 
of their purchasing power. 

“The problem arising from the higher level of 
costs can be solved —at least in part — by re- 
placement reserves. Tax-free credits to such re- 
serves should be allowed for 3 to 5 years. These 
credits would be in addition to the regular de- 
preciation allowances; the maximum tax-free 
credit should not exceed one half of the deprecia- 
tion allowance. It could be provided that when 
replacements are made, the replacement reserve 
might be charged with not more than one third 
of the cost. 

“Under the policy of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue adopted in 1934 the taxpayer has had 
a minimum of discretion in determining depre- 
ciation allowances. For many businesses the de- 
preciation deduction has been the most trouble- 
some of all items taken inte account in determin- 
ing tax liabilities. Proving the reasonableness of 
the deduction has been a cumbersome matter. 
Final tax liabilities have become more uncertain. 
The Bureau’s policy may well have acted to some 
extent as a deterrent to capital expansion. More- 
over, taking into account the entire period from 
1934 to 1945, the change in policy probably did 
not increase federal income tax revenues. 


“In determining depreciation allowances for 
tax purposes, appropriate weight should be given 
to the view of management as to what consti- 











“|. The taxpayer should be allowed to take 
a reasonable amount of depreciation under a 
consistent method, which method may be 
changed upon approval by the commissioner. 
The method should not require a uniform rate 
for deduction. It should be aimed at the re- 
covery of capital investment against taxable 
income during the period when it is economi- 
cally possible to recover the investment. .. . 
Deductions claimed for depreciation or obsoles- 
cence by the taxpayer should be presumed to 
be allowable.”—Paul T. Norton, professor of 
industrial engineering, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 





tutes a reasonable allowance. Since depreciation 
is indeterminate in nature, a strict policy is not 
warranted. Greater taxpayer discretion in de- 
preciation allowances subject to appropriate lim- 
itations should be a principal objective of post- 
war tax policy. If more discretion is granted to 
taxpayers, it would help to stimulate replace- 
ments and new investments — especially in the 
more venturesome undertakings. The lag between 
technological improvements and their general 
adoption would also tend to be reduced. Greater 
taxpayer discretion in depreciation allowances 
merits favorable consideration by the Congress 
and the Treasury.” 

This Brookings study is something of a climax 
to a veritable avalanche of information and data 
supporting accelerated depreciation and is not 
inconsistent with the recommendations already 
described. Actually, there is little in support of 
present depreciation policies. There can be no 
question of the need for liberalized depreciation 
of capital assets, but the question hinges on the 
method to be substituted. 

If the government in general and the Treasury 
Dept. in particular presupposes that they are de- 
signed to rule and determine the policies and 
destinies of industry, then the pleas of industry 
will be unheeded and laws and regulations can 
be made without respect to the needs of industry. 
However, with more than half of American 
metalworking plants favoring free depreciation 
and 97 pct of them claiming that there is a need 
for some form of liberalization of depreciation 
policies on the part of the government, it ap- 
pears that action on the part of Congress is high- 
ly imperative. American business bears the brunt 
of the annual tax load, and, while reductions in 
individual income taxes may be far more popu- 
lar and assure far more votes, some recognition 
should be given industry and business if for no 
other reason than the appalling implications of 
killing the goose that lays the golden eggs. 

The hue and cry of the more vocal who pose 
as representatives of the American populace may 
protest such action, and their lobbies will carry 
a great deal of weight. However, despite the 
shortcomings of American industry —and it has 
shortcomings— the American people, if they 
want a nation that is strong and free, must keep 
in proper perspective the place of industry in 
their economy. It is this same industry that 
provides jobs, the necessities and luxuries of 
peace, the superior weapons of war, and the real 
wealth of the people. It was this industry that 


accomplished the monumental task of arming 
the United States and to a large extent its allies 
so adequately that in 5 years a war was won 
which military experts felt would take 10 years 
to win—if it could be won. Without those 
weapons, the bravest army in the world would 
have been a pushover. 

In order to calculate true earnings accurately 
and get a more realistic perspective on the value 
of facilities, many companies now maintain one 
set of books for tax purposes and another t 
show their true corporate worth. If taxes must 
be based on one set of assumptions and the true 
value of an enterprise upon a second set, some- 
thing definitely is wrong. It therefore seems im 
perative that Congress, in establishing a new 
Internal Revenue Code, should permit industry 
to depreciate its assets at those rates and over 
those periods that the individual taxpayer deems 
necessary for his business, with only such limi 
tations as will insure against duplication of de 
preciation deductions. Further, as so _ ofter 
pointed out, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, i: 
any question on a taxpayer's deductions for de 
preciation, should be made to produce positive 
proof that those deductions are unreasonable or 
dishonest. It is necessary to return to that fun- 
damental tenet of American jurisprudence that 
a man is innocent until proved guilty. The tax- 
payer should be considered right until he is con 
clusively proved to be wrong. 

In the final analysis, the problem becomes one 
of political expediency v. statesmanship. The pres- 
ent year is a presidential election year and a 
reduction in personal income tax, rather than a 
correction of depreciation rates, is the obvious 
political approach. It appears unlikely that a 
reduction in both income taxes and a modifica- 
tion of depreciation rates would be granted in 
the same year, for the momentary loss of revenue 
would be larger than present budget plans will 
permit. As a matter of fact, Washington ob- 
servers list the probable order of precedence, so 
far as reduction in revenue is concerned, as (1 
income taxes, (2) excise taxes, and (3) modifica- 
tion of depreciation rates. 

The consensus, then, is that important action 
on depreciation rates is unlikely this year. Ac- 
tion in 1949 will probably hinge upon how ef.- 
fectively and emphatically industry is able to pre- 
sent its case. 
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1948 -Peace or Pickets 


PEER ie las ow nerd von 
° BS PL ok ee ‘ 


By W. V. PACKARD 
Associate Editor, 
Tue IRoN AGE 


HE National Labor Relations Board is the 
T asharoy middleman in the gigantic tug-of- 

war which seems likely to take place between 
unions and management in 1948. NLRB has been 
placed in the unwelcome limelight by the highly 
controversial Taft-Hartley Act. 

During most of 1947, while Congress was con- 
sidering the act, and since it became law on Aug. 
22, opponents and supporters of the act have kept 
their heaviest propaganda guns blasting almost 
constantly. 

Labor leaders have bitterly referred to the 
act as the “slave labor law,” “brutal law of injunc- 
tions” and “an instrument for union busting.” 
Supporters of the act have just as vociferously 
insisted that it “corrects the injustices of the 
Wagner Act,” “pro- 
tects the rights of the 
workers,” and “makes 
labor and manage- 
ment equally re- 


© With the NLRB in the unhappy role of the mid- 
dieman, the labor picture for 1948 carries all the 
overtones of a gigantic tug-of-war between 


which charges and countercharges have been 
made in abundance, but during which both sides 
have effectively prevented a showdown. The 
sparring period appears to be rapidly drawing 
to a close. The opposing lines have been clearly 
drawn. The act will undoubtedly be tested 
severely during 1948. e 

The passage of the Taft-Hartley Act was not 
an accident. It was accomplished only after 
great deliberation by Congress, and, finally, over 
the veto of the President. 

Supporters of the act insist that its main pro- 
visions are aimed at correcting the abuses which 
arose under the administration of the Wagner 
Act. 

The cries of industry upon the passage of the 
Wagner Act in 1935 
were not unlike ‘the 
cries of labor upon 
the passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in 


sponsible.” unions and management over various phases of 1947. 


But, so far, there 
has not been a show- 
down on any major 
provision of the act. 
The past year has 
been a period of spar- 
ring—a period during 
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the Taft-Hartley Act. The part to be played by 

NLRB, and its controversial general counsel, is me into existence 

analyzed in this discussion, with emphasis on the 

board's likely attitude on such matters as the in- 

junction, the anti-Communist affidavit, and the 
status of noncomplying unions. 


The Wagner Act 


because the _ condi- 
tions of the times de- 
manded it. Social and 
economic develop- 
ments in the nation 








had brought the worker out of the “dark ages of tive members whether or not they were Com- 


the sweat shop,” and he was rightly insisting that munists—doubtless some of them were. 
he should be permitted to bargain on an equal Abuses such as the sitdown strike, mass pick- 
basis with his employer. eting and coercive tactics were employed by the 
Unfortunately, however, a large segment of opportunists under the protective cover of the 
industry had not kept pace with these develop- act and under the guise of labor advancement. 
ments. A great many employers were still pay- The individuals and unions who fostered these 
ing their workers wages which were totally inade- abuses were few. Yet the abuses occurred with 
quate to meet the higher standard of living these sufficient frequency to build up a slowly rising 
same employers had helped create. Speedups tide of public indignation against the unions. 
were the order of the day, with almost no atten- The stage was thus set for the passage of the 
tion at all being paid to the appalling conditions Taft-Hartley Act. Proponents of the act insist 
under which wage earners were compelled to that it was merely designed to remove the abuses 
work. But worst of all the employee had no which grew out of the Wagner Act. They state 
recourse for his grievances. that it grants labor and management equal rights, 
The Wagner Act was designed to provide the as well as equal liability. But labor continues to 
worker with recourse for his grievances. It pro- view the act with bitter suspicion. 
tected him from being discharged as a result of One of the most controversial parts of the act 
seeking higher wages or better working condi- is that which requires union leaders to file affi- 
tions. It gave a legal blessing to his long efforts davits attesting that they are not Communists. 
to bargain collectively. It was a corrective Failure to sign the affidavits makes it necessary) 
measure—built to remedy the abuses of the time. for NLRB to bar the union from the ballot in 
With the passage of the Wagner Act some an election to determine the bargaining repre- 
industrial leaders insisted that it was unconsti- sentative of the workers. Failure to comply with 
tutional; it was vicious; it deprived employers of the affidavit clause also bars the union from any 
long-established rights to conduct their busi- right to initiate unfair labor practice charges 
ness as they choose in all its phases. But it was against the company. Some union cases already 
not unconstitutional, and, except as it was have been thrown out by NLRB on these grounds. 
abused, it was not vicious. Labor spokesmen are bitter in their resent- 


But labor, like management, is made up of 
human beings; both are subject to the. a 
human frailties. It is not surprigj 
substantial number of opportunistg 
leaders overnight. It is not su 
unions, in some instances, be 
ments of individuals who wey 
power. 

The labor unions, engaged i 
izing drives of all time, we 
tive members with open arms: 
numbers, the unions didn’t bothe 


ment of this clause. They point out that they 
just as anxious as anyone to rid their ranks 
nists. But insist that they are capable 
on their own purge,—as, in fact, 
Bedoing. They say that this require- 
that it would be just as logical 
ial leaders to sign affidavits 
ascists. 

ers have signed the affidavits, 
mewvV here the union has a rival to 
m@escretion seems to have been the 
MW valor. Under the provisions of 
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THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 


LABOR SAYS: MANAGEMENT SAYS: 


. brutal law of injunctions..." "  .. fairest labor law to date..." 


- makes —— ne of em- "meets the approval of the people..." 
ployers... 


...Taft-Hartley slave labor law..." ".. corrects injustices of Wagner Act..." 


.. unconstitutional... violates Bill of .. makes labor and management equally 
Rights..." responsible..." 





. sets a pattern for union busting...’ .. protects the rights of the workers..." 











the act, an election to determine the bargaining 
representative of the workers may be requested 
by the employee, by a "nion or by the employer. 
Since the NLRB must bar from the ballot any 
union which has not complied with the non-Com- 
munist affidavit clause, such a union could not 
possibly hope to be chosen as the bona fide col- 
lective bargaining agent in an election. 


Steps in Test Case 
One test case which has already been handled 
by NLRB aptly demonstrates this. The case 
might be outlined chronologically according to 
the following steps: 

(1) After the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act the union refused to comply with the non- 
Communist affidavit requirement. 

(2) The company then asked NLRB to con- 
duct an election, ostensibly for the purpose of 
determining whether the workres still desired 
to be represented by the union. 

(8) Since the union had not complied with 
the affidavit provision of the act, NLRB was 
forced to bar the union from the ballot. 

(4) But no rival union asked to have its name 
placed on the ballot. 


(5) NLRB then ruled that, since there were 
no qualified candidates, no election could be 
held. 

(6) Asa result of steps 1 to 5, the company 
has no continuing legal obligation to bargain 
with the union. 


The above case also clearly indicates the pre- 
carious position in which a union that has not 
complied with the affidavit provision finds itself 
if there is a rival union seeking an opportunity 
to become the legal bargaining representative of 
a plant’s workers. 

Since the act also specifies that NLRB cannot 
hear unfair labor practice charges initiated by 
noncomplying unions, such unions actually find 
themselves in the position of having no occasion 
to do business with the agency. Several unions 
have already indicated that they will not attempt 
to do business with NLRB under the terms of 
the Taft-Hartley Act. One union has said, “We 
do not recognize the NLRB, except as an employer 
agency.” 

The end result might be that the overworked 
NLRB will eventually find itself not so busy, 
although this has not happened yet. In fact the 
number of cases charging unfair labor practices 
has been steadily increasing. 

Such charges may be initiated by an indi- 
vidual, as well as by a union or an employer. If 
NLRB continues to throw out all cases initiated 
by non-complying unions, as, in fact, the law 
says it must, the agency might very well find its 
machinery hopelessly clogged with a multitude 
of individual suits. For every barred union 
charge, the board might find itself faced with 
hundreds of individual charges. 

NLRB is just as obligated to hear the indi- 
vidual suits as it is to hear suits brought by 
unions or employers. While the number of 
charges brought by individuals is increasing, 
it has not yet approached the avalanche propor- 
tion of concerted action. 

During 1948 NLRB machinery will either have 
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less grist to grind, or it will clog as a result 
of an unprecedented load of litigation. 

A total of 930 unfair labor practice charges 
have been filed since Aug. 22, when the law went 
into effect. But only a small percentage of this 
total will ever be prosecuted. The NLRB gen- 
eral counsel has issued 11 complaints of unfair 
labor practices. The issuing of a complaint, after 
investigation of a charge by the general counsel, 
may be regarded as an intent to prosecute. Ten 
of the 11 complaints issued by the general coun- 
sel have been directed against unions, while an 
employer has been declared the offender in only 
one complaint. 

The summaries for November showed that 257 
charges of unfair labor practices had been filed. 
Sixty charges were brought against unions, of 
which 42 were filed by employers and employer 
associations, 16 by individuals, one by an inde- 
pendent union and one by an affiliate of the CIO. 
Of 197 charges brought against employers, 98 
were filed by individuals, 56 by affiliates of the 
AFL, 29 by affiliates of the CIO, and 14 by inde- 
pendent unions. 

Unions won all of the 112 polls conducted to 
determine whether employees wished to work 
under a union shop, which requires that every 
employee must join the union within 30 days 
after he is hired. In these elections 90 pct of 
all ballots cast favored the union shop. 

In November 1832 new cases of all types were 
filed with the board. This is an increase of 43 
pet over the preceeding month. Of these new 
cases, 81 pct were requests for various types of 
elections. 

Of the 2428 pending cases filed after Aug. 22, 
charges of unfair labor practices accounted for 
930 and petitions for elections totaled 1498. 


Strong Unions Fare Better 

The stronger unions, or unions having no rivals 
for recognition as bargaining representatives, 
appear to be in a more favorable position to 
withstand the affidavit provision of the act. One 
such union is the United Steelworkers of Amer- 
ica, CIO, which embraces 875,000 members. 
USWA has maintained a policy of aloofness 
toward NLRB ever since the Taft-Hartley Act 
became law. Philip Murray, president of the 
steelworkers’ union, as well as of the CIO, has 
steadfastly refused to sign the affidavit. The 
union policy-making board has given Mr. Mur- 
ray a vote of confidence in his persona! stand. 

Two weeks after Congress had overridden the 
President’s veto of the bill the USWA policy- 
making board said in a resolution, “We denounce 
the new Taft-Hartley Act and the new labor 
board as instruments clearly designed to oppress 
unions and to destroy the living standards of 
American workers.” 

The present avowed policy of USWA is to 
attempt to reconcile any differences with employ- 
ers through collective bargaining. Failing in 
this, the union has stated it will insist on its 
right to strike. The right to strike still prevails 
under the new law. 

Despite the fact that USWA could not even 
get its name placed on a ballot in an election to 
choose a bargaining representative, no effort has 
been made to decertify it. 

With the apparation of the third wage round 















(THE IRON AGE, Nov. 27, p. 113) looming in the 
background, this might prove to be one of the 
hottest spots on the labor front during 1948. 

Second only to the non-Communist affidavit 
clause in the amount of controversy it has cre- 
ated is the section of the act which makes the 
closed shop illegal. The act states that the closed 
shop, which provides that none but union men 
may be employed, is no longer permitted. The 
union shop, which permits an employer to hire 
anyone he pleases, provided he becomes a mem- 
ber of the union within 30 days of employment, 
may be incorporated in a contract only when that 
has been agreed to by the affirmative vote, in a 
secret election, of a majority of all the employees 
who would be affected by such a provision. 

Under the terms of the act the union shop is 
not easy to obtain. In a union shop election it 
is not enough for the union to gain a majority 
of the votes cast. The number of votes favoring 
the union shop must represent a majority of 
those eligible to vote in the election. Under this 
system of voting, a worker who refrains from 
voting is in effect casting a vote against the 
issue, 


Unions Don't Like It 


Even though the union shop wins a majority of 
all eligible votes, it does not automatically be- 
come embodied in the contract which is finally 
signed by union and management. A favorable 
vote for the union shop merely makes it a legiti- 
mate item for negotiation. It may or may not 
be included in the contract as it is finally written. 
After the union shop has once been included in 
a contract the only time an employee may be 
discharged at the insistence of the union is when 
he has failed to pay his dues or initiation fees. 

To say that this is obnoxious to some unions is 
putting it mildly. Labor complains that this 
deprives the union of all control over its mem- 
bership—that it protects, not only those who 
have engaged in dual unionism, but those who 
menace the unions as informers, troublemakers 
in internal affairs and all others. They even claim 
that they could not effect the discharge of a 
Communist if they should find one in their ranks. 

NLRB general counsel Robert N. Denham has 
warned employers and unions against the danger 
involved in negotiating a union shop, without 
first conducting an election among the employ- 
ees. Mr. Denham indicated that there is nothing 
inherently illegal in such a contract, but that it 
does not provide either the union or the employer 
any protection. If the employer should discharge 
an employee at the insistence of the union for 
having lost his good standing with the union, 
even if it should be for nonpayment of dues, such 
a discharge would constitute an unfair labor 
practice. The employer could expect that if 
charges were filed he would be ordered to rein- 
state the employee. The employer or the union 
might be required to repay the worker for lost 
pay. 

The Taft-Hartley Act has reversed the field of 
labor legislation by returning to the use of in- 
junctions. As the act is written some practices 
demand that the general counsel petition the 
Federal District Court for an injunction; for 
other practices the injunction may be sought at 
the discretion of the board, or general counsel. 





The filing of a charge alleging any of the fol- 
lowing practices makes injunctive proceedings 
mandatory ; 

(1) Strikes, or other interferences with the 
orderly conduct of business, designed to force 
employers into trade organizations. 

(2) Boycotts designed to prevent the 
processing of “hot” materials. 

(3) Boycotts or picket lines to force recogni- 
tion against some other employer who may 
not have employees of the picketing or boy- 
cotting union sufficient for certification. 

(4) Strikes by a minority group of employ- 
ees to force recognition, notwithstanding the 
existence in the plant of a certified union. 

The filing of a charge alleging any of the 
above practices demands precedence in the office 
of the general counsel. The general counsel is 
obliged to quickly investigate the charges. If 
he feels that the facts are as alleged, he is com- 
pelled to go to the United States District Court 
with a petition for an injunction to restrain the 
union from continuing the practice. 

In addition, the board may seek, at its own dis- 
cretion, an injunction where any unfair labor 
practice has been charged and a complaint issued, 
in order to restrain the continuance of such un- 
fair practices by the union during the judgment 
of the issues raised by the charge. 

It is this portion of the injunction against 
which labor has shouted the loudest. They refer 
to it as “the brutal law of injunctions.” 

Although there is abundant evidence that many 
employers have attempted to frame their com- 
plaints against unions in such a manner as to 
bring them under the above category, the injunc- 
tion has so far been used very sparingly. In fact 
the general counsel has stated that he will use in- 
junction in labor disputes “‘only when violence is 
threatened or public welfare is at stake.” 


Sword of Damascus 

But the unions are not satisfied with this 
assurance. To them the injunction is like the 
sword of Damascus, suspended by a thin thread 
of discretion over their right to strike. They 
have served advance notice that they will press 
the fight vigorously on this front in 1948. 

The act also provides machinery for the settle- 
ment of jurisdictional disputes in cases where 
the parties involved are unable to reach an agree- 
ment. Where a strike has arisen from a jurisdic- 
tional dispute, a charge is filed against one or 
both of the disputing unions by an employer, or 
conceivably by some other person affected by the 
strike. 

After the regional director is satisfied that a 
jurisdictional dispute actually exists, he notifies 
the parties involved that they have 10 days in 
which to settle the dispute among themselves. If 
the dispute is not settled within the allotted time, 
the board renders a decision. Refusal to accept 
the ruling of the board would bring a trial like 
any other unfair labor practice. Meanwhile, the 
general counsel may petition the United States 
District Court for a restraining order. 

The act also outlaws the practices of feather- 
bedding and the charging of exorbitant initiation 
fees and dues by unions. There has not been a 
great deal of controversy over these features of 
the act. 
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Another provision of the act is the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, which has 
taken over the functions of the former United 
States Conciliation Service. This service is pro- 
vided for the purpose of assisting labor and man- 
agement to reach agreements by means of col- 
lective bargaining. 

The penal features of any law invariably re- 
ceive all the publicity. This is true of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Everyone concerned with the act 
has been so wrapped up in what employers and 
unions are permitted to do and what they are 
not permitted to do, that some of the most con- 
structive features of the act have received little 
attention. 

Collective bargaining is still the national labor 
policy of the government. Employers are still 
required to bargain in good faith with the repre- 
sentatives of their employees. Employee repre- 
sentatives are likewise required to bargain with 
employers. 

In the cogent but vague words, “in good 
faith,” rests the answer to the labor dilemma of 
1948. True, Congress has made failure to bar- 
gain in good faith, either on the part of man- 
agement or labor, an unfair labor practice. But 
this is not a matter for the court. Only the most 
flagrant violations of the good faith clause could 
be proved in court. Intent is always difficult to 
prove in court. In the absence of a direct state- 
ment of intent by the party in question, intent 
cannot-be determined with any greater degree 
of exactness than the opinions of those who 
would judge. 

Collective bargaining is a process whereby ne- 
gotiators, who presumably approach the bargain- 
ing conference with divergent objectives, meet 
for the purpose of attempting to find a mutual 
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ground of agreement. When persons of divergent 
views attempt to find a common ground for 
agreement, it is apparent that there must be 
changes of position. Proposals, counterproposals 
and concessions must be made, aimed at achiev- 
ing common ground. 

Failure to agree does not necessarily mean 
that the bargainers have not acted in good faith. 
But it might mean that the bargainers have not 
applied themselves in their task of seeking com- 
mon ground with the utmost energy, using every 
conceivable means. No court will convict a bar- 
gainer of entering a conference in bad faith if 
it feels that he wanted to reach an agreement, 
but was conscientiously unable to do so. 

Under no circumstances should collective bar- 
gaining be permitted to break down merely be- 
cause the bargaining parties are unable to agree. 
The Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
has been made available for just such contingen- 
cies. The assistance of the service may be ob- 
tained upon the request of either management 
or labor. If the service feels that interstate com- 
merce is being affected it may even proffer its 
services. However, the director and the service 
are instructed to avoid attempting to mediate 
disputes which would have only a minor effect on 
interstate commerce if state or other conciliation 
services are available to the parties. 

If the director of the service is unable to bring 
the parties to agreement by conciliation within 
a reasonable time, he shall seek to induce the 
parties voluntarily to seek other means of settling 
the dispute without resort to strike, lockout, or 
other coercion. As a last resort the employer's 
last offer of settlement may be submitted to the 
employees of the bargaining unit for approval or 
rejection in a secret ballot. 

Both the National Labor Relations Board and 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service 
point to collective bargaining as the only hope 
for industrial peace. Good relations between labor 
and management are effected in the agreements 
reached at the conference table. They can never 
be made in the courts. 

Repeated recourse to the courts can do more 
to breed deep-seated ill feeling than almost any 
other phase of employer-employee relationship. 
The facilities of NLRB are readily available to 
labor and management alike. But they should be 
used sparingly, when all efforts to settle differ- 
ences have failed. 

The fact that an unfair labor practice has been 
committed is not sufficient reason for litigation. 
The wrong should first be fully discussed at the 
conference table, and every conceivable effort 
should be made to reach an agreement. Only after 
all other methods of deciding the issue have been 
exhausted should the court even be considered. 

Despite the tremendous barrage of propaganda 
fired by the publicity guns of labor and manage- 
ment regarding the Taft-Hartley Act, despite 
all the bitter words which have been exchanged 
pro and con, despite the maze of litigation, which 
has at times become so involved as to obscure real 
issues and real purposes, despite all these and 
more, the fundamental relationship between man- 
agement and labor remains the same. Industry 
needs workers and workers need jobs. The price 
at which labor is to be bought or sold is still a 











matter for collective bargaining. Collective bar- 
gaining is not accomplished in court. It is accom- 
plished at the conference table. 

If 1948 brings failure at the conference table, 
or if labor feels that litigation and injunctions 
are being applied indiscriminately, it will un- 
doubtedly fall back on its time-tested weapon— 
the strike. If this happens, management, labor 
and the public at large will all be losers. 

The brightest hope for peace on the industrial 
front is the continuing need for production. With 
the requirements of the Marshall Plan added to 
a domestic demand already in excess of existing 
production capacity, the need for production will 
be even greater in 1948. It is to the advantage 
of management and labor alike to prevent the 
tragedy of strikebound plants, which would per- 
mit the postwar market to slip into other hands. 

In his recent message to Congress, the Presi- 
dent recommended that “legislation providing 
for United States aid in support of the European 
Recovery Program authorize the appropriation 
of $17 billion from Apr. 1, 1948, to June 30, 
1952.” The President asked that $6.8 billion of 
this amount be appropriated for use from Apr. 
1, 1948 to June 30, 1949. 

Appropriation of the funds necessary for this 
vast program of aid is the task of Congress, but 
the production of the physical goods which these 
funds represent is, and will continue to be, a 
joint task for management and labor. 

While it has been estimated that the Marshall 
Plan will amount to only about 3 pct of the na- 
tional income during the life of the program, its 
impact on the domestic economy will be many 
times greater. At a time when sizable amounts 
of domestic production are being shipped to the 
16 European nations, additional effective de- 
mand will become manifest in the form of addi- 


S IT DOWNS: The alternative in 
labor-management relations is 
shown in these two widely differ- 
ing scenes. On the preceding 
police are removing a 
line of the sit-down variety. 
At the lower right, labor and 
management are shown agreeing 
at the conference table. 





tional purchasing power by those who produced 
the goods which were shipped abroad. 

As 1947 draws to a close it becomes increas- 
ingly evident that most postwar production goals 
were too cautiously made. On all fronts the 
clamor is for more and more goods at lower 
prices. The impact of the Marshall Plan can 
only magnify the present distortion between 
supply and demand. 

In the absence of technological progress that 
is both immediate and revolutionary, the goal 
of more goods at lower prices can only be 
achieved through increased productivity brought 
about by management and labor working to- 
gether. 

During 1948 most production goals will need 
to be revised upward. The company or union 
which points smuggly to comparisons of 1947 
production with prewar years, is engaging in 
wishful thinking which will prove harmful to 
its own best interests, as well as those of the 
economy at large. 

The market for peacetime products, both at 
home and abroad, is unprecedented. It seems cer- 
tain to continue at record breaking levels for at 
least 4 years. Seeking to meet the demand of 
this market is not only good business, but it is 
also a fascinating challenge to the productive in- 
genuity of American industry and labor. In this 
pursuit good relations between management and 
labor are an indispensable requisite. The compa- 
nies and unions which recognize this and work in 
harmony toward common goals will establish 
themselves as leading contenders for the biggest 
sweepstake in the world. 



















By ADOLPH BREGMAN 


Consulting Engineer 


New York 


@ Despite the nerve-wracking struggle to meet 
the unprecedented demand for the sturdy, gay 
finishes of a civilian life in the face of such major 
obstacles as continued material shortages and 
scarce skilled workers, the metal finishing indus- 
try in 1947 recorded many noteworthy achieve- 
ments. Important additions to the fundamental 
knowledge of plating processes put new emphasis 
on the potentialities of engineered finishes. 


INCE the end of the war, the metal finishing 
industries have traveled a winding and, for 
many stretches, a rough road. Peace brought 

with it an immediate resumption of demand for 
the decorative finishes—bright polishes and gay 
colors. Peace did not, however, immediately pro- 
vide the necessary materials. Many have re- 
mained in short and even critical supply, such as 
cadmium (which is still short but easing) and 
chromium and caustic soda of which there is a 
desperate need. 

Nor did peace bring back the skilled polishers 
who had gone into the armed forces or war 
plants; they evidently found other better, easier 
and/or more lucrative trades. As a matter of 
fact, literally hundreds of them opened small 
polishing and plating shops of their own, flour- 
ished while the going was good, and are now 
dropping out like the leaves in autumn. At this 
time, however, there is still a shortage of good 
polishers. 

Nevertheless, in spite of the sharp and expected 
swing back to the brighter, decorative, but thin- 
ner civilian finishes, as opposed to the dull, heavy 
war finishes, a strong undercurrent of utilitarian, 
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engineering or industrial finishes.is clearly ap- 
parent, which is proceeding quietly without fan- 
fare, but in steadily growing volume. 

An excellent summary of engineering applica- 
tions for electrodeposited coatings has been com- 
piled by M. B. Diggin, technical director of Han- 
son-Van Winkle-Munning Co. Electrodeposited 
coatings are used for engineering purposes be- 
cause they impart to the metal or nonmetal being 
plated, certain physical properties not possessed 
by the base material. In many cases, the prop- 
erties of both the base and the plated coatings 
are necessary for the proper functioning of the 
device. In other cases, the choice is dominated 
by economic considerations. For example, electro- 
plated metals are used in forming articles which, 
because of their intricate shapes, would be diffi- 
cult and costly to produce by conventional meth- 
ods. 

Deposits of various metals used for engineering 
purposes are generally, although not necessarily, 
thicker than those used for decoration or corro- 
sion protection. In the early days of electroplat- 
ing, before accurate control methods and other 
critical factors had been studied and evaluated, 
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there Was little, if any, assurance that the deposit 
would have a strong bond to the base upon which 
it was applied, or the required physical proper- 
ties. Today, with the scientific knowledge avail- 
able, the engineer can select a process to produce 
electrodeposits with known physical properties, 
ductility, elongation, hardness, porosity, adhesion, 
thermal and electrical conductivity, machinabil- 
ity, etc. These physical properties can, in most 
cases, be varied over wide limits and controlled 
closely. It is for this reason that engineers are 
turning to electrodeposition. 

Chromium plate is widely used for molds, draw- 
ing dies, spinning tools, broaches, milling cutters, 
saws, drilis, caps, reamers, shears, files, etc., as 
well as for dies for molding plastics. Chromium 
also has a large field in ordnance, as for lining 
machine gun barrels. Additional uses include 
facing rolls for cold rolling metals, calendering 
rolls, textile printing rolls, screens, stereotypes, 
electrotypes, phonograph record stampers, etc. In 





general, chromium plate is applicable to any use 
in which wear is involved. 

An interesting and growing type of hard chro- 
mium deposit is the porous chromium used on 
cylinder walls in diesel engines in which the por- 
ous deposit holds the lubricating medium, reduc- 
ing the contact area of the sliding parts with 
consequent reduction in friction. 

Without doubt the most interesting, if not the 
most promising, use of electrodeposits for indus- 
trial purposes is electroforming, which may be 
defined as the electrodeposition over the surface 
»f a mold or matrix to a thickness of approxi- 
mately 0.010 in. or more and subsequent removal 
of the mold from the plated shell. It has also been 
called cold casting, or the manufacture of articles 
or shapes by electrodeposition. This unique proc 
ess is a new tool which, placed at the design engi 
neer’s disposal, makes possible the simplification 
of many construction problems. 

Nickel also has a variety of uses in industry, 










































































many of them similar to the industrial or hard 
chromium, such as for phonograph records, print- 










ing plates, stereotypes, etc. Industrial nickel is 
also used for electroforming articles which would 
be difficult or expensive to fabricate by mechan- 
ical methods, including metal screens, duplex 
metal wave guide assembly for radar, Venturi 
tubes, molds for casting plastic shapes, molds for 
tire sections, rebuilding worn or mismachined 
parts, etc. Nickel is also applied as a lining to 
steel pipe for the chemical industry, plating plas- 
tics and impregnated wood parts such as airplane 
propellers, to improve abrasion resistance and to 
eliminate warpage which might be caused by 
moisture absorption. Other uses include bonding 
layers in the cladding of dissimilar metals (as 
silver-lined aircraft bearings), nickel-plated steel 
wire as a substitute for solid nickel alloy lead-in 
wires in electric light bulbs, as a cement or ma- 
trix for holding diamonds in the manufacture of 
small diamond abrasive wheels and as a sealer 
and protector for the cuprous oxide film on recti- 
fier plates. 

Copper plate is used for record stampers and 
electrotype plates, steel rolls for rotogravure 
printing and the production of sheet copper di- 
rectly from a copper sulfate electrolyte (Electro- 
sheet). This product is used for barriers against 
moisture and rot and is available cemented to 
strong paper backing. 

Electrodeposited copper is also used for electro- 
forming a wide variety of articles such as fine 


COMPARISON of the finish 

produced by a new electro- 
polishing method announced in 1947. 
Spoon on left has a normal buffed 
finish; center spoon is as-plated, be- 
fore polishing; spoon on right has 
been electropolished by the new 
process. 
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screens, clock faces, drills, plumbing fixtures, 


musical instruments, Pitot tubes, etc. 

Other industrial uses of copper include coating 
the bottoms of stainless steel cooking utensils to 
improve heat conductivity; coatings for radio 
transmitters, chassis frames and antennae; coat- 
ing iron magnets in domestic watt-hour meters; 
coating steel wire for reducing friction in draw- 
ing operations; coating articles for selective car- 
burization in heat treating; for the production of 
metallic powder; coating aluminum for facilitat- 
ing soldering; covering silver-backed mirrors for 
protection and covering plastics to prevent mois- 
ture absorption. 

Electrodeposited tin coatings or copper-tin alloy 
coatings are used for protecting selected areas in 
nitriding operations. Tin is plated on cast iron 
pistons for automobile engines. Brass is used 
for a bonding layer in the application of rubber 
to steel. Iron is used in a manner similar to nickel 
in electroforming, salvaging, and to some extent 
in the graphic arts industries; also for graining 
plates to impart a surface detail to leather, im- 
pregnated fabrics, rubber, etc. 

Silver, rhodium and copper-tin-zine alloy de- 
posits are used for coating reflectors. 

The most striking industrial use of electro- 
deposits during the past few years has been the 
silver bearing for airplane engines with an over- 
lay precision plate of lead and indium. 

The trend toward engineering aspects of elec- 
troplating is still further evidenced by some of 
the work done during the past year. The physical 
properties of electrodeposited chromium’ were de- 
scribed by Abner Brenner, Polly Burkhead and 
Charles W. Jennings of the National Bureau of 
Standards. The following data were obtained on 
a large number of deposits, produced under vari- 
ous plating conditions: Hydrogen and oxygen 
contents, hardness, density, tensile strength, 
Young’s modulus, ductility and electric resistiv- 
itv. The effect of heat treatment up to 2190°F 
on some of these properties was determined. In 
addition, observations were made on the cathode 
current efficiency of plating and on stress in the 
deposits as plated. The chromium deposits plated 
at elevated temperature were found to be much 
sounder mechanically than the bright deposits 
produced at about 125°F. 

A similar study is also in process, “Physical 
Properties of Electrodeposits’’ (AES Research 
Project No. 9) by Abner Brenner and C. W. Jen- 
nings of the National Bureau of Standards, on 
which a report is expected during the coming 
year. 

The significance of stress in electrodeposits’ 
was made clear by K. Gustaf Soderberg and A. 
Kenneth Graham of Graham, Crowley & Associ- 
ates, Inc. A portion of the total stress is often 
of thermal origin (bimetallic strip action) but 
this is usually small compared with the total 
stress. “True” internal stress is believed to be 
tied in with high metal over-voltage phenomena. 


The authors found minute cracking in nickel 
deposits on outdoor exposure test panels with and 
without preliminary copper coatings. These fine 
check cracks have in the past been considered 
pores in the coating. The configuration and the 








size of the cracks were found to depend upon the 
properties of the base metal and the cleaning 
procedure employed on preliminary buffed copper 
coatings. Since the stresses in the nickel deposits 
were of lower magnitude than their tensile 
strength, the mechanism of cracking is believed 
to be one of stress corrosion or of stress concen- 
tration at imperfections in the coatings. 

W. M. Phillips and F. L. Clifton of the General 
Motors research division did a study on stress in 
electrodeposited nickel’ to increase the resistance 
of plated coatings to cracking in service. Internal 
stress by itself and in connection with assembly 
and service-introduced stresses was studied. Par- 
ticular attention was paid to the ductility of the 
coatings, which largely controls the effect of the 
stress. 


The engineering point of view of metal finish- 
ing was also clear in the following papers pub- 
lished during the past year: “Standardization of 
Buffing and Preparation of Atmosphere Exposure 
Test Panels,” by C. C. Cupps, Standard Steel 
Spring Co., and A. Kenneth Graham, Graham, 
Crowley & Associates, Inc.; “Evaluation of the 
Buffability of Nickel Deposits,” by R. O. Miller, 
Electric Auto Lite Corp., and A. H. Du Rose, Har- 
shaw Chemical Co.; “Protective Power and Por- 
osity of Electrodeposits’’ (AES Research Project 
No. 6), by N. Thon, Princeton University; “Ef- 
fect of Surface Finishing of Non-Ferrous Base 
Metals on the Protective Value of Plated Coat- 
ings,” (AES Research Project No. 4), by George 
J. Kahan, U. S. Time Corp. 

It has been found, through the years, that many 
of the multifarious and variegated defects and 
ills to which electrodeposits are the heirs, are 
caused by impurities in the deposits which come 
often from impurities in the solutions. Conse- 
quently, considerable work was done on this sub- 
ject, the most important being covered in the 
following papers. “Sources of Impurities in 
Electroplating Solutions,” by Myron B. Diggin, 
technical director, Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning 
Co. Impurities in electroplating baths may be 
classified as: 


(1) Inorganic impurities in solution. 
(2) Organic impurities in solution. 
(3) Solid and dispersed impurities. 
(4) Gaseous impurities. 


Another phase of the impurity problem was 
discussed in the paper “Continuous Electrolytic 
Solution Purification,’ by C. E. Heussner and 
L. M. Morse, Chrysler Corp. While the presence 
of impurities in plating baths was at one time 
ignored and later tolerated, bath purity is now 
recognized as a serious problem which is closely 
tied in with stress, ductility, and service life of 
the electroplate. The value of continuous electro- 
lytic bath purification in the production of depos- 
its of uniformly good quality has been repeatedly 
demonstrated in plants supplying Chrysler. This 
paper described such a method of purification, 
presenting some of the history of its development 
and the principles involved in its use. 


“Modern Applications of Electroplating Solu- 
tion Purification,”! by B. C. Case, Hanson-Van 
Winkle-Munning Co., was another contribution to 


* 


IEW of one of the lines of what is believed to be the 
largest plating installations under one roof. Installed 
in an automobile plant, it was put into operation in 1947 


this subject. The paper contained much badl 

needed engineering data for the construction and 
operation of purification systems with old as wel 
as new installations. 

Other discussions of interest include “Extrac- 
tion Methods Applied to the Analysis of Electro- 
plating Baths and Determination of Zinc and 
Other Impurities in Nickel Solutions’’ (AES Re- 
search Project No. 2), by E. J. Serfass and W. § 
Levine, Lehigh University, and “Some Effects of 
Copper in Nickel Plating Solutions” (AES Re- 
search Project No. 5), by D. T. Ewing and Wil 
liam D. Gordon. 

A problem of growing importance in the elec- 
troplating industry is the disposal of waste. Local 
health authorities are beginning to cast a jaun- 
diced eye upon plating plants which discharge 
cyanide solutions, strong alkalies and acids into 
streams and sewers. This problem has been at- 
tacked under the Research Program of the Amer- 
ican Electroplaters Society. The National Assn 
of Metal Finishers, Inc., has appointed a commit- 
tee to study’the subject. Also the use of lime- 
stone beds to neutralize waste from acid dipping 
and pickling operations was described*® by A. L 
Reidl of the General Electric Co. A unique sys- 
tem of upflow limestone beds is utilized in this 
method. The system prepares the effluent for 
dumping into city sewers and eliminates the need 
for acid pumps. It has proved to be an effective 
and economical means of neutralizing the acid 
reacting wastes resulting from acid dipping and 
plating operations at General Electric Co.’s Phila- 
delphia works. 


Other work of interest carried on during the 
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year includes: “Evaluation of 
some of the basic aspects 
the latter paper examined 
Methods for Determining the 
Thickness of Electrodeposited 
Coatings,"”*’ (AES Research 
Project No. 7), by Harold J. 
Read, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; “General Consideration 
of Experimental Methods for 
Determining Polarization,” 
(AES Research Project No. 
8), by A. L. Ferguson, Uni- 
versity of Michigan; “Deposi- 
tion of Nickel and Cobalt by 
Chemical Reduction,” by Ab- 
ner Brenner and Grace Rid- 
dell, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and “Metal Distribution 
from a Plating Bath,” by 
J. B. Mohler and H. J. Se- 
dusky, Cleveland Graphite 
Bronze Co. Distribution of 
metal from a plating bath is 
a subject that fully deserves 
the increasing attention being 
devoted to it. The authors of 
the latter paper examined some of the aspects 
of metal distribution and explained some of 
the factors affecting current distribution, 
throwing and covering power, polarization, plat- 
ing range and current density, particularly as 
they influence plating quality. A table of plating 
ranges for common baths was also given. 


New Processes and Equipment 


Electropolishing continues to be one of the 
promising fields of electrochemistry. In a papei 
on “A New Process for Electropolishing Silver,” 
by Daniel Gray, Oneida, Ltd. and S. E. Eaton, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., a new process was de- 
scribed which greatly simplified finishing opera- 
tions on silverware. The expensive hand buffing 
operation ordinarily required to bring electro- 
deposited silver to a satisfactory smoothness and 
luster is reduced to a minimum. In some cases 
this operation is entirely eliminated and the elec- 
tropolished articles go directly to the light final 
buff used to give the desired finish or patine to 
the surface. The cost of polishing a typical arti- 
cle may be reduced by 50 pet, it was stated. The 
quality of articles is also improved by this proc- 
ess. Line stripping is reduced and the finished 
articles have more silver on than when buffed. 

An outstanding contribution to electrodeposi- 
tion is embodied in the announcement of a new 
process, “Periodic Reverse-Current Electroplat- 
ing’ by George W. Jernstedt, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp. By this process, polishing costs are 
reduced markedly while at the same time the 
plated deposit shows superior qualities of 
strength, elasticity, density, and freedom from 
flaws such as porosity. It consists of a novel plat- 
ing cycle in which plating current is reversed 
briefly at short periodic intervals to deplate un- 
sound and inferior metal deposited in the previ- 
ous plating period and builds up many micro- 
scopically thin increments of sound metal to make 
a deposit more dense and of greater homogeneity 
than that possible with conventional continuous 
current methods. 
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A GROUP of typical hard chrome plated parts turned 

out by an automobile maker. The parts include a 

blow-out plate, a water jacket test fixture, a sleeve die 
and a Moline bar. 


The equipment consists of an electronic time- 
contactor unit with a range of a fraction of a 
second to 25 sec for each portion (anodic and 
cathodic) of the time cycle. 

An interesting development was a plating bar- 
rel for chromium as described’® by G. Dupbernell 
and S. M. Martin, United Chromium, Inc. The 
new barrel is an open-ended horizontal cylinder, 
with a bare steel inside surface and an insulated 
outside surface. A very deeply serrated lead an- 
ode is placed inside the cylinder during plating 
and swung out of the bath after plating so that 
the cylinder can be removed for emptying. Vigor- 
ous agitation is used to maintain the desired bath 
composition inside the cylinder. The speed of rota- 
tion of the cylinder is very low in order that the 
parts stay in electrical contact with the inside 
steel surface at all times. 

The silicofluoride-type chromic acid bath is 
employed, the sulfate type having too narrow 
range for uniform coverage of many parts. Not 
only decorative chromium coatings but also much 
heavier deposits have been applied in this equip- 
ment. 

Considerable expansion has taken place in the 
use of selenium rectifiers for electroplating, with 
several new makes on the market. 

In metal polishing, there is much activity in 
liquid compositions. A number of preparations 
are now available, for coloring nickel, brass, cop- 
per, aluminum and zine diecastings. They clean 
up well on the work, leaving the face of the buff 
soft and clear and do not clog fluid lines. Spray 
equipment for applying the compositions to the 
wheel is now generally obtainable. 

A new departure in full automatic plating 
equipment was embodied in a machine’ designed 
for high speed plating by the General Electric 
Co., Philadelphia. The purpose of this machine 
is “spot plating,” coating limited areas of large 
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pieces of work at high speed, using very high 
current densities. The machine consists of a steel 
cabinet with all controls mounted on two front 
doors which can be opened for inspection and 
adjustment, and a bracket placed at a convenient 
point to receive the various plating fixtures re- 
quired to carry on this type of work and localize 
the plated surface. The fixtures also hold the 
work so that the plating solution is channeled 
over the surface of the part and returned to the 
tank, and to insulate the part from the machine 
proper which causes the work piece to act as the 
cathode and the machine as the anode. 


Nonmetallic Finishes 


The trend of new finishes in 1947 was like that 
of 1946, for still faster curing and higher tem- 
peratures with still better color retention. 

The use of vinyls both in solution and disper- 
sion form made good progress during 1947. In 
reference to vinyls, the organosols and plastisols 
attracted the most attention. They are extremely 
finely divided particles of vinyl chloride acetate 
resin (VYNV) suspended in a nonsolvent. In 
the case of the “organosols” a petroleum hydro- 
carbon is the nonsolvent. The principal features 
regarding them are their very high solid content, 
in some instances as high as 85 pet. After appli- 
cation a continuous film is obtained by raising 
the temperature sufficiently high to fuse the 
particles. This is usually accomplished by heat- 
ing for a minute or two at 350° to 360°F. 

Increased solids content has also been found 
advantageous in the air-drying nitrocellulose 
lacquers, using low-viscosity nitrocellulose and 
improved methods of application. 

Another new class of finishing materials that 
gained increased notice and importance during 
1947 was the silicone resins. These resins are 
unique in that they are a combination of inorganic 
and organic compounds that have unusually good 
resistance to high temperatures. In the lubri- 
cating field they have been widely adopted for 
use in high temperature resistance lubricating 
oils and their high temperature resistance is 
slowly being adapted for use in the protective 
coating field. 

Advances have also been made in protective 
coatings made from polyester resins, styrene 
copolymers and epi resins during 1947. 

In general, the largest advances during the 
year were made in improving the gloss, color, 


color retention, chemical resistance and heat re- 
sistance of the established finishing materials. 


Summary and Prospects for 1948 


Technically, the trends of the metal finishing 
industry in 1947 and prospects for 1948 may be 
stated briefly as follows: 

(1) Continued extension of the engineering ap- 
plications of electroplating: Electroforming, re- 
sistance to corrosion, mechanical abrasion and 
wear, and reclamation of worn and mismachined 
parts by building up. z 

(2) Continued investigation and research into 
the physical chemical and electrical properties of 
electrodeposits to provide the designing engineer 
with data for specifying the proper metal deposits 
for industrial and engineering applications. — 

(3) Continued investigation and research into 
the methods, materials and supplies used in metal 
finishing. 

(4) Continued work on safe and adequate 
methods of waste disposal. 

(5) Promising features of metal finishing: 
a—Periodic reverse current electroplating 
b—Electropolishing 
c—Barrel plating chromium 
d—Liquid compositions for polishing metals 

As to the prosperity of the industry — the 
author will venture a prediction only if he is 
presented with an absolute guarantee of the 
future of American industry. Metal finishing 
rests upon metal products manufactures. Metal 
products rests upon our national consumer and 
industrial purchasing activity. Our national pur- 
chasing activity rests upon—and there we pass 
the buck to Higher Authority! 

Emphatically, however, we are optimistic. The 
industry is obviously technically and commer- 
cially alert, alive and growing in depth and 
breadth, going deeper into its old fields and 
spreading into new. For years it has been 
threatened with “extinction” by stainless steel 
and plastics. We do not deny or underestimate 
these threats; they come from powerful competi- 
tors. We have only two answers: 

(1) We are still here. 

(2) We shall still be here in 1948 and perhaps 

for a year or two more! 
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Metal Finishers Group Expands in Six Cities 


The new organization of the 
job or contract electroplating in- 
dustry, the National Assn. of 
Metal Finishers, Inc., swung into 
action during 1947 and made 
substantial progress. It now 
counts among its members local 
associations in New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 
and Los Angeles, with numerous 
individual firm members all over 


the country. An interesting pro- 
gram of activities has been laid 
out for the coming year which 
will undoubtedly result in sub- 
stantial gain in size and effec- 
tiveness. The executive secre- 
tary of the association is Ray- 
mond M. Shock, Dime Bldg., De- 
troit. 

One of the problems of the 
plating industry, shortage of 





skilled help, has been attacked 
by the Masters’ Electro-Plating 
Assn. of New York, through an 
apprentice plan; a program of 
training for apprentice polishers 
and platers. This program, oper- 
ating under a joint apprentice- 
ship committee and the New 
York State Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil, covers Greater New York, 
Long Island and Westchester 
County. 


———L neers 
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By R. T. REINHARDT 
West Coast Regional Editor 
Tue Iron AGE 


@ Insisting that all is not gold that glitters like 
aluminum, West Coast observers are perplexed by 
the tremendous kilowatt appetite of its newest 
industrial giant—primary aluminum plants with 
more than half the nation's total capacity. Proud 
of its size, fully appreciative of its contribution to 
the industrial growth of the West, there is never- 
theless considerable concern over the possibility 
of the high kilowatt per manhour needs of this 
industry restricting expansion in other directions. 
Picking its way gingerly, the West moves to inte- 
grate this primary capacity with processing 
facilities and local alumina sources while it warily 
watches for price weakness which could conceiv- 
ably put the bulk of its new light metal industry 
very much behind the economic eightball. 









of the 


S THE primary aluminum industry of the West 
a watt-sucking vampire absorbing power at 

the expense of other industries which would 
support more manhours of labor per kilowatt, or 
is it a pregnant source of great development? 
That is a question being mulled over by many 
West Coast industrialists and economists. 

Electric power is as necessary to aluminum 
production as is coke to the smelting of iron. A 
pool of millions of kilowatts of low cost power 
in the Pacific Northwest was the principal lure 
which brought about the development of five 
primary aluminum reduction plants in that area, 
with a total capacity of 316,000 tons of metal 
per year. Production in these plants is now 
at the approximate rate of 285,000 tons per year, 
or about 54 pct of the total United States capacity 
at the present operating rate of about 518,740 
tons per year. 

Every pound of aluminum produced in the 
Northwest requires from 8.6 to 9.4 kw-hr, and 
with an annual production capacity of approxi- 
mately 316,000 tons, it is apparent that this 
power drain of approximately 5,700,000,000 kw- 
hr is something about which to be concerned. 

The power situation in the Pacific Northwest 
today differs greatly from that which prevailed 
before the war when the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration was out searching for ways and 
means to sell the apparent abundance of elec- 
tricity produced at Bonneville and Coulee Dams. 
The primary aluminum production plants are tax- 
ing all generating units of the area to the limit, 
and the once great reserve of electric power has 
disappeared to the point where steam generating 
plants aré working at capacity and still all power 
demands cannot be met. 

Authorities of the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration are happy to see this heavy demand which 
justifies the tremendous investments made in 
hydroelectri¢ power plants in the Northwest. The 
present situation can also be used as a strong 
argument in favor_of the construction of addi- 
tional dams. However, there are industrial lead- 
ers who question the concentration of power use 
in one industry in which the kilowatt-hour con- 
sumption of electricity is disproportionately high 
-in relation to wage earner-manhours. 

It is estimated that at this time the primary 
aluminum production plants of the Northwest 


are utilizing about 814 kw-hr per wage earner- 
manhour. In contrast, textile manufacturing 
uses 5.4 kw-hr per wage earner-manhour; iron 
and steel] industries and their products utilize 
5.3 kw-hr; chemicals, other than rubber, utilize 
18.7 kw-hr; cement and lime industry utilizes 
44.3 kw-hr; aluminum products, including roll- 
ing, drawing and extruding, utilizes 7 kw-hr; 
and even primary smelting and refining of all 
nonferrous metals utilizes only 94 kw-hr per 
wage earner-manhour. These figures are re- 
ported by the Bureau of Census of Manufactur- 
ers for 1939, and there is little reason to believe 
they have changed materially since that time. 

As long as this heavy drain continues on the 
power reserves of the Northwest, economists 
point out there is but little chance to develop 
those industries which utilize but small amounts 
of electricity in relation to total employment and 
that such industries are being kept away from 
the area to the detriment of business as a whole. 

Regardless of individual opinion, it is the fact 
that primary aluminum production is an impor- 
tant industry in the area and so long as alumi- 
num brings a price of approximately 12¢ a lb 
or better, it is believed that the industry is there 
to stay. 

All three producers of primary aluminum are 
represented in the Northwest. All are dependent 
upon distant sources of alumina, the basic ma- 
terial which is reduced in electrolytic cells. 
Aluminum reduction plants in the West are: 

Mead, Wash. Built by the Aluminum Co. of 
America for the Defense Plant Corp., and put 
into production in May 1941, this unit has a 
rated capacity of approximately 109,500 tons of 
aluminum per year and requires 1,944,000,000 
kw-hr. It has six potlines, five of which are in 
operation and the sixth inoperative because of 
a lack of power. This unit is leased by the Per- 
manente Metals Corp. from the WAA, and at 
present there are 912 employees. Entire pig 
production from this unit is utilized at the Trent- 
wood, Wash. rolling mills of this same company. 
Postwar production costsare estimated at between 
8.817¢ and 9.382¢ a lb. The present operators have 
not revealed their costs, but it is believed that 
these figures may have been shaved somewhat 
and may now be 9¢ or slightly less: 

Tacoma, Wash. This is the smallest of the 





Northwest aluminum reduction plants and the 
most recent to come back into production after 
closing soon after the end of the war. It was 
built by Olin Industries, Inc., for the government 
and is one of the two DPC plants in the North- 
west utilizing the Soderberg process. The capac- 
ity is approximately 20,000 tons of pig a year and 
power consumption 369,000,000 kw-hr at capacity. 
This unit was purchased by the Permanente 
Metals Corp. for $3 million and another $1 mil- 
lion was invested in improving the operation. 
The first potline was started Nov. 12, 1947, and 
the second was put into production Nov. 28, and 
there are now 250 employees. This unit has the 
dubious distinction of having had the highest 
cost of production of any of the DPC plants in 
the Northwest with estimated postwar costs of 
10.016¢ to 10.531¢ a lb. It is believed that with 
the improvements and changes made in the opera- 
tions these figures will be brought down com- 
parable to those at Mead. 


Primary Aluminum Producers 


Vancouver, Wash. This plant was built by 
Aluminum Co. of America in 1940 and is owned 
and operated by Alcoa at this time. The capacity 
of this unit is approximately 85,000 tons of 
pig per year, requires 1,548,000,000 kw-hr, and 
employs 1100. Postwar production costs are esti- 
mated at from 7.960¢ to 9.598¢ a lb. 

Troutdale, Ore. Built by Alcoa in 1942 for DPC, 
this plant is considered extremely modern and 
efficient and has four potlines with a production 
capacity of 70,500 tons of pig per year with a pay- 
roll of 800. It is now under 5-year lease to Rey- 
nolds Metals Co. and reportedly is working at 
capacity. It consumes approximately 1,269,000,- 
000 kw-hr a year. Production costs here are re- 
ported at from 8.530¢ to 9.254¢ a lb. 

Longview, Wash. This plant was built by Rey- 
nolds Metals Co. and put into operation in Sep- 
tember 1941, with an annual capacity of 31,000 
tons of pig per year production by the Soderberg 
process. It was closed down in the middle 
of 1947 with the explanation that the 
company had a sufficient backlog of aluminum 
to make operation of this plant unnecessary. Dur- 
ing operation, the unit employed 481 persons and 
consumed approximately 558,000,000 kw-hr a 
year. Production costs of this independently- 
owned operation are not available, but it is be- 
lieved by competent authorities that cost per 
pound approximated 9.6¢. Reynolds officials 
recently stated the plant would reopen in 1948 
if power becomes available. 

Lack of sufficient electrical power has already 
doomed the two California aluminum reduction 
plants operated during the war. 

The $24 million plant built by Alcoa for the 
DPC at Torrance near Los Angeles was promptly 
shut down at the close of the war, and all efforts 
to dispose of it as an aluminum producer have 
failed. The power company will give no assur- 
ance of supplying the heavy demand necessary 
and the cost of power would make the operation 
noncompetitive. This unit had a capacity of 
89,000 tons of pig a year and required 1,602,- 
000,000 kw-hr. Industrialists and city officials 
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in southern California were unanimous in work- 
ing for the closure of the plant as an aluminum 
producer in order that the available power might 
be distributed among other small industries with 
higher payrolls per kilowatt consumption. The 
plant and equipment has been frozen by the gov- 
ernment and has been turned over to the control 
of the joint Army-Navy Machine Tool Program. 

A similar fate has befallen the reduction plant 
at Riverbank near San Francisco. This unit was 
built by Alcoa for the government to produce 
48,000 tons of aluminum pig per year and 
has been offered for sale but without any takers 
for the same reasons which make the Torrance 
plant a white elephant. Power is both scarce and 
expensive for aluminum production in this area, 
and the plant is now frozen and reportedly will 
be mai.itained by the government in standby con- 
dition or else placed under the security clause 
which would make it mandatory that it be ready 
for production of aluminum again on 30 days’ 
notice. Since it is doubtful if such use will be 
made of the plant, it is believed it will be put 
under wraps until there is a crucial need for 
additional supplies of pig and cost is no object. 
At full capacity, Riverbank demanded a power 
supply of 864,000,000 kw-hr. 

Among industrial leaders of the West who have 
hoped the production of aluminum pig would 
result in new industries with large pay- 
rolls, the rolling mill operated by Permanente 
Metals Corp. at Trentwood, Wash., is the fair- 
haired boy. 


Mill Leased to Permanente 


This modern aluminum rolling mill was built by 
Alcoa for DPC in 1942-43 and Alcoa operated it 
until November, 1945, for the primary purpose of 
supplying aluminum sheets to the expanded air- 
craft industry. Shut down at the end of the war, 
the facility was leased to Permanente Metals 
Corp. in February, 1946, and it was in operation 
in June of that year producing at nearly the 
rated capacity of 144,000 tons of plate, sheet and 
strip per year. 

At the present time the unit is running at 
capacity with approximately 2000 employees 
turning out 12 different alloys. During the war 
the payroll was 3000, and the bulk of production 
was concentrated on three alloys. It is believed 
that cost per pound of rolled products has been 
materially reduced under the present manage- 
ment, but there are observers who are skeptical 
of the ultimate fate of this operation which must 
overcome high freight rates to reach the eastern 
market which now consumes an estimated 80 pct 
of its capacity. 

It is also worthy of note that under wartime 
operations this plant produced sheets averaging 
0.070-in. thick, as against the present average 
thickness of 0.040 in. 

The equipment and operating methods at Trent- 
wood are considered the most modern in the 
country. There are 38 reverberatory furnaces 
from which ingots weighing approximately 2500 
to 3500 lb are cast, ranging in size from 10x32x85 





in. to 8x42x105 in. There is a 120-in. primary 
breakdown mill where three to seven passes are 
made to produce a slab approximately 3 in. thick 
by 12 to 17 ft long. The next step is a 112-in. 
reversing mill in which the slab is broken down 
to approximately 1 in. in thickness with an aver- 
age of three passes and is side sheared and 
cropped. 

The slab next goes to the 80-in., five-stand con- 
tinuous mill, where thickness is reduced to ap- 
proximately 0.1 in. in a strip 400 to 500 ft long. 
The material is coiled and annealed and rolled to 
final gage on four-high 66-in. cold mills. Trent- 
wood has three of these mills, two of which are 
single stands and the third a tandem unit. 

Acquisition of the German aluminum foil plant, 
which is being dismantled for shipment and in- 
stallation at the Trentwood mills, will consider- 
ably broaden the scope of products and be of 
material benefit in taking up some of the slack 
when the demand for sheets declines. This will 
be the only aluminum foil mill west of the 
Mississippi River, and it is believed a consider- 
able portion of its production can be disposed of 
in the West. 

It is understood that production of aluminum 
foil in the German mill will begin with 5-in. thick 
ingots which will pass through two hot break- 
down mills, five reversing cold mills and 48 finish- 
ing mills which reduce the thickness of the sheet 
to 0.000315 in. It is stated that reduction to 
0.00017 is possible with the equipment now in 
process of dismantling for shipment to the North- 
west. Efforts are being made to put this mill 
into production early in 1948 and unless freezing 
weather interferes with shipment by barge in 
Europe, it is estimated that the first foil will be 
produced before the fall of 1948. 

Another potential use for the primary alumi- 
num produced in the Northwest is a mill to turn 
out aluminum rod, bar and wire at the Trent- 
wood plant of Permanente. It is reported that 
Permanente engineers are seeking the necessary 
machinery to make these products, but no figures 
are as yet available on the amount of aluminum 
to be used in this operation. 

There are only three other major consumers of 
pig aluminum in the West. These are Reynolds 
Metals Co. at Phoenix, Ariz., Harvey Machine Co. 
of Los Angeles, and Aluminum Co. of America 
at Vernon, Calif. 

The Reynolds operation at Phoenix is confined 
to extrusions and a large part of its production 
at the present time consists of aluminum pipe. 
Since this company took over operations of the 











4 comprehensive report on the development of the steel 
industry on the West Coast was published in Tuk IRON 
Ace, Jan. 2, 1947, p. 121. In this present article, another 
important factor in the growth of industry in the West— 
the aluminum industry—is explored.—Ed. 





plant last year, it has been operating at approxi- 
mately one third of capacity and it is anticipated 
that by Jan. 1, 1948, this will be stepped up to 
about 75 pet capacity. At that time approxi- 
mately 1700 tons of extrusions will be produced 
per month. Rated capacity of the operation is 
28,500 tons per year. Increase in the rate of 
operations is reported as being attributable to 
activity in the oil fields and construction. Present 
payroll is approximately 1000. 
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ILO for alumina storage dominates this scene of the stock 
yard at Permanente's Spokane aluminum reduction plant. 


The plant built during the war by Bohn Alumi- 
num & Brass Corp. for DPC is now under lease 
to Harvey Machine Co., which is utilizing it for 
the production of machine parts of various kinds. 
This unit includes some of the largest extrusion 
presses in the country and has a capacity of 
approximately 6500 tons a year. This inde- 
pendent operator purchases aluminum ingots on 
the open market. Present payroll is between 300 
and 400 men. The plant, built for the government 
at a cost of approximately $8 million, is under 
lease for 5 years with the rental based on a 
percentage of the plant’s net earnings. Under 
the management of Bohn Aluminum & Brass 
Corp., the plant made an enviable war record, 
producing aluminum rods, tubes and bars for 
delivery to aircraft manufacturers on an hour- 
to-hour basis. 

Alcoa’s operation at Vernon, Calif., which was 
started in 1938, turns out aluminum extruded 
shapes, forgings and pressings, drawn tubing, 
rivets, commercial ingot, sand and permanent- 
mold castings, and magnesium sand and perma- 
nent-mold castings. Wartime annual capacity 
of this plant as reported by the U. S. Government 
was: extrusions, 17,880 tons: drawn tubing, 3600 
tons; forgings, 6750 tons; sand castings, 1800 
tons; permanent mold castings, 600 tons. This 
is a total of 30,630 tons of aluminum products 
per year. 

Employment at this time approximates 1040 
and production now varies from the above figures 
according to demand, although operations are 
reported at a high level. Incidentally, it was re- 
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West Coast Primary Aluminum Producers 


Annual 
Capacity | 
Location Operator Tons Employees 


Mead, Wash. The Permanente 
Metals Corp... .. 109,500 912 
Tacoma, Wash....| The Permanente 
| _ Metals Corp. 20,000 250 
Vancouver, Wash. | Aluminum Co. of 
America : 85,000 
Troutdale, Ore... .| Reynolds Metals Co. 70,500 
Longview, Wash.. Reynolds Metals Co.'.... 31,000 


| Total 316,000 
| 
Torrance, Calif. ..| Not operating? 89,000 
Riverbank, Calif...| Not operating? | 48,000 
| | 


1 Temporarily not operating. Expected to reopen this year if adequate 
power available. 


2 Built by Alcoa for DPC. Still held by DPC for sale. 


3 Built by Alcoa for DPC. Still held by DPC for sale. Expected to 
be maintained by U. S. as standby for emergencies. 





cently announced by Alcoa that the company has 
ceased taking orders for aluminum sheets, which 
of course it does not roll on the Coast, until 
early 1948. 

Alcoa has recently announced plans for an 
aluminum wire, rod and electric transmission 
cable plant which will probably be built near the 
present Vancouver reduction works. It is under- 
stood that some machinery will be transferred 
to this new location from other plants and new 
equipment will be installed to supplement the 
old. It is expected that this unit will utilize a 
large percentage of the production of the Van- 
couver primary producer. It has been intimated 
by Alcoa officials that before the plant to produce 
wire, rod and cable is located at Vancouver, there 
must be some additional assurance of a con- 
tinued supply of power for the primary producer 
at the present rate of consumption at least. 

In addition to the above mentioned consumers 
of aluminum pig, there are about 100 aluminum 
foundries which consume relatively small ton- 
nages, producing castings for the aircraft, truck, 
agricultural equipment, toy, boat, household appli- 
ances and construction industries. 


Consideration of the above figures of oper- 
able capacity and potential maximum consump- 
tion indicates that the West is capable of pro- 
ducing at least 80,000 tons of primary aluminum 
over and above the approximate 236,000 tons per 
year maximum consumption. 

The unfortunate situation which exists in the 
Northwest, whereby the alumina must be shipped 
from the East, the alumina converted to alumi- 
num, and the bulk of the raw or semifinished 
material shipped out of the area, creates an un- 
balanced and unnatural economy which may be 
difficult to maintain in a normal market period. 


At present it is believed that the major por- 
tion of Northwest aluminum production is going 
outside of the area for fabrication, and competent 
observers state that it is doubtful if more than 
half of the Northwest reduction capacity of 316,- 


000 tons is being cast or fabricated out here 
now. 


It is generally believed that power costs in the 
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Northwest are considerably lower than else- 
where, and hence it is natural for aluminum 
reduction to take place there. However, it is a 
fact that either because of lower power costs in 
the East or the proximity of eastern plants to 
the alumina sources and to their largest market, 
Northwest plants cannot be competitive with 
eastern capacity. These factors are believed to 
have been important in the decision of Reynolds 
Metals Co. to cease production in 1947 at its 
Longview plant. 

Some eastern producers of aluminum are in a 
position to reduce costs by 0.5¢ to 1¢ a lb of 
aluminum production because of a lower power 
rate. To this penalty on Northwest producers 
must be added approximately 4% mills a lb for 
the cost of shipping alumina to their reduction 
plants, as compared to the most favorably located 
plants in the East; and Northwest plants are 
also penalized to the extent of having to pay 
up to 0.3¢ a lb more for delivery of the metal 
to eastern markets than do the more favorably 
located eastern plants. 

It is generally conceded that with an increasing 
demand the position of the Northwest producers 
becomes more favorable because eastern produc- 
tion capacity is probably at its peak and expan- 
sion there is prevented by the present lack of 
additional sources of low cost power. It is re- 
ported that the scarcity of power is retarding 
the eastern capacity of Alcoa to approximately 
240,000 tons, as compared with a capacity of 
328,000 tons in the same plants during the war 
when power cost was of no consequence. 


Eastern Production Costs Lower 


When all factors involved in the production 
of aluminum such as labor, alumina, power, cryo- 
lite, aluminum fluoride, carbon, etc., are consid- 
ered, it is interesting to note that production 
costs at most of Alcoa’s eastern plants are lower 
than at their Vancouver, Wash. plant. It is esti- 
mated that the lowest cost producer of Alcoa is 
at Badin, N. C., where the range is estimated to 
be from 7.555¢ to 9.250¢, or an average of 8.4025¢ 
a lb, whereas at Vancouver it is estimated to be 
between 7.960¢ and 9.598¢, or an average of 
8.779¢. 


Reynolds presents a little different picture in 
that at its Jones Mills, Ark. plant, where power 
must be generated by diesel engines, their total 
cost a pound is estimated to run between 8.150¢ 
and 9.721¢, whereas at Troutdale, Ore., the 
cost per pound is estimated at from 8.53¢ to 
9.254¢ 

It becomes apparent that in general the future 
expansion of the light metals industry in the 
Pacific Northwest is dependent upon government 
policy in regard to increasing power development 
in the area. Dams recommended by the Bureau 
of Reclamation will go a long way toward in- 
creasing the availability of power at, or near, 
the present rate of $17.50 a kilowatt-year. 

In 1937 when TVA made its first contract with 
Alcoa for prime power at a rate of 2.74 mills per 
kw-hr at 100 pct load factor, and later contracts 











at a rate of 3.42 mills on the same basis, this was 
believed a new low. However, in 1939 Alcoa 
made the first of several contracts with the 
Bonneville Power Administration in the Pacifit 
Northwest, which gave them a rate equivalent 
to 2 mills per kw-hr at 100 pct load factor. 

It should be noted that Alcoa has sold its power 
plant at Niagara Falls to the Niagara Falls 
Power Co., effective in 1949. It had been gener- 
ating power there at a cost reported not to be 
in excess of 1.5 mills per kw-hr. Alcoa’s Niagara 
reduction plant will be shut down and the com- 
pany will probably rely on its Northwest capacity 
to fill this gap in its production. 

According to the Federal Power Commission 
and the Bonneville Power Administration, na- 
tional production of aluminum required 16% 
billion kw-hr at peak production in 1943, of which 
4% billion came from Northwest generators. In 
1946 it is estimated 71% billion kw-hr were used 
nationally, of which about 21% billion were pro- 
duced in the Northwest. 


Producers in the Northwest are banking heav- 
ily on a steadily increasing domestic market for 
aluminum of all kinds which has grown dispro- 
portionately to the market for other metals. 
In 1939 there were 163,545 tons of primary 
aluminum produced in this country and in 1946 
this figure was two and a half times as great, 
or 410,000 tons. It is reported that sales in 
1939 were 225,000 tons and in 1946 the figure 
was approximately 757,000 tons. 


It is conceded that with rising consumption and 
a limitation on production in other parts of the 
country, the Northwest plants have an excellent 
chance of survival. Whether aluminum can hold 
its own after steel becomes more readily avail- 
able is a debatable point. Unquestionably, many 
fabricators who have gone to aluminum because 
‘of the dearth of steel sheets, will continue to use 
the former material since the additional cost of 


PRIMARY aluminum plant of Reynolds Metals at Troutdale, Ore. 





Its annual capacity is 70,500 tons yearly. 


the raw material is offset by ease of fabrication 
or because its lightweight may be a selling point 
for the fabricated product. It is believed that 
aluminum for roofing and siding in building con- 
struction will continue to make inroads on gal- 
vanized steel. Here the lightweight of the metal, 
its high reflective characteristics which improve 
its insulating qualities and its resistance to cor- 
rosion make it a natural. Whether the cost dif- 
ferential will ultimately defeat aluminum is prob- 
lematical, as during the current sheet shortage 
aluminum fabricators have had an excellent 
chance to make some noteworthy installations 
which have attracted favorable attention of 
builders and the general public. 

Producers of aluminum in the Northwest have 
an ace in the hole which may go a long way 
toward making them more favorably situated 
competitively than eastern producers. It is 
known that there are large deposits of clays 
and laterites in Washington and Oregon with an 
alumina content which it is believed justifies 
their exploitation. Experiments now under way 
by Alcoa are said to provide considerable encour- 
agement for the recovery of this alumina by a 
variation of the Pederson process. Technicians 
at Washington State College at Pullman report 
progress in recovery of alumina from clays in 
Clark County by a newly-developed process. 

Alcoa went into the area near Hillsboro, Ore., 
in 1945 to investigate and explore the laterites 
of that region which contains about one-third 
iron ore and low-grade bauxite and about one- 
third each of iron oxide and aluminum oxide. 
The company has set up a laboratory at Hillsboro 
and its research facilities are investigating the 
most promising processes with an eye to recovery 
of the iron as well as the aluminum from these 
laterites. 


An abortive effort was made to produce alum- 
ina from local clays at Salem, Ore., during the 
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war. However, this venture proved both imprac- 
tical and costly and was abandoned after a few 
months. This operation was under the direction 
of Columbia Metals Co., which began first to 
produce ammonium sulphate in a warm-up period 
and part of the plant is used today for the same 
purpose. 

Another effort to recover alumina from low 
grade clays was made at the Kalunite plant at 
Salt Lake City but that, too, was abandoned as 
uneconomical and impractical. 

However, these two failures have not deterred 
others in their efforts to develop a local source 
of alumina which would make Northwest plants 
much more nearly integrated. 

If such alumina plants were developed, it is 
estimated that between 15,000 and 25,000 kw 
might be required for each and there have been 
reports to the effect that as many as three such 
plants are contemplated for the area which would 
mean still another heavy drain on the power pool 
which might reach 90,000 kw. 

At the present time, Reynolds Metals Co. is 
getting its alumina from its Arkansas plant, 
where it is made from local bauxite for use at 
Troutdale, and at Longview when operating. 
Permanente Metals Corp. gets its alumina from 
its Baton Rouge, La. plant which reduces bauxite 
shipped in from South America. Alcoa secures 
its alumina from Illinois and Alabama. The 
freight per ton in trainload quantities of 1800 
tons or more per shipment on alumina from 
these eastern sources to the Northwest plants is 
$8.98. Against this charge, which brings the 
total cost of freight for alumina to Northwestern 
plants up to approximately $514 million per year, 
would have to be figured the $20 million to $25 
million cost of an aluminum plant sufficiently 
large to supply these requirements. If three 
plants were built to supply each of the separate 
companies, the total cost would probably be con- 
siderably greater. 

It is generally conceded that Alcoa would be 
the logical company to first build an alumina 
plant in the Northwest because its margin of 
overcapacity in alumina production is consider- 
ably less than that of the other two producers 
in the Northwest. Reynolds, even when running 
all of its reduction plants at full capacity, is said 
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AERIAL view of Alcoa's Vancouver smelting plant with a rated capacity of 85,000 tons of ingots yearly. 


to have enough excess alumina capacity to pro- 
duce more than 150,000 tons of metal. Perma- 
nente, if it used all of its capacity at Baton 
Rouge, would have enough alumina over and 
above its capacity at Mead and Tacoma to pro- 
duce 125,000 tons of metal. 

Postwar dreams for the production in the West 
of the still lighter metal — magnesium — appar- 
ently have evaporated under the heat of com- 
petition. The largest producer in the West dur- 
ing the war was Basic Magnesium, Inc., at Hen- 
derson and Gabbs, Nev., which was scheduled to 
produce 56,000 tons a year and which closed in 
June 1944. Production was short lived although 
approximately one fourth of all the incendiary 
metal used during the war was turned out there. 
Parts of the BMI plant are being operated now 
by Stauffer Chemical Co., Westro-Electric Chemi- 
cal Co., and US Vanadium. The state of Nevada 
is negotiating with WAA for the purchase of the 
$146 million plant which has been costing WAA 
about $77,775 a month to maintain. The town 
of Henderson, Nev., is to be thrown in along 
with the plant. The state is holding out for a 
firm contract with the Southern California Edi- 
son Co. for uninterrupted power at an attractive 
rate and wants the WAA to set a fixed price on 
the properties. There is no indication that any- 
one wants to attempt to produce magnesium 
metal there. 

Permanente Metals Corp., which was using 
the Hansgirg carbothermic process at Perma- 
nente, Calif., ceased production immediately after 
V-J Day and since that time has devoted con- 
siderable effort to pilot plant studies designed 
to reduce production costs. Last reports avail- 
able indicate that considerable success has been 
achieved in producing magnesium of 90 pct pur- 
ity but that it contained considerable carbon. 
It was recently announced that all production 
and research on magnesium had been stopped in 
favor of concentrating on aluminum. However, 
it is understood that this plant is being main- 
tained in standby conditions. 

The ferrosilicon plant at Manteca, Calif., also 
operated by Permanente Metals Corp., with a 
capacity of 10,000 tons of metal per year, has 
been shut down since the close of the war, as 
has that at Mead, Wash., operated by the Electro- 
Metallurgical Co., which had a capacity of 24,000 








tons a year. These latter two plants were ex- 
cessively high cost producers running up to 19¢ 
and 20¢ a lb. 

At present there are no western producers 
of magnesium, although there have been several 
feeble bids for the plant at Mead. The Manteca 
plant is under the National Security Act and it 
is not believed there will be anyone willing to 
undertake production there. The Mead plant. 
which is likewise under this restricted order, 
may come into production if plants of a present 
would-be producer can be financed. This venture 
is doubtful because the production costs were ex- 
cessively high here in comparison with cost of 
Dow Chemical Co. 

Regardless of the economics involved in the 
production of aluminum in the Pacific North- 
west, it is believed that the government will con- 
tinue its paternalistic attitude toward the ven- 
ture and encourage production for the establish- 
ment of satisfactory stockpiles of this light metal. 

Looking ahead, market research men of Alcoa 
report that in 1939 approximately 39 pct of all 
aluminum used was consumed by the transporta- 
tion industry and 8 pct by building construction 
Just before the war in 1940, 40 pct of the alum- 
inum went into transportation and 5 pct int 
building construction. In 1942, 63 pct was go- 
ing into transportation and 3 pet for building. 

It is reported that the company had estimated 
that in the post war period about 34 pct of the 
aluminum would go into transportation and 
about 9 pct into building construction, but book 


orders in 1946 showed that the demand for trans- 
portation went to approximately 10 pct and build- 
ing construction to approximately 26 pct. 

Optimists in the industry believe that the 
greatest increase in consumption will probably be 
in the transportation field, and not only do they 
include airplanes and passenger and freight cars, 
but likewise automobile bodies and other parts. 

Historically, aluminum has had an unfortun- 
ate record in the automotive field, but there are 
those who believe that improvements in tech- 
niques and methods and the availability of ma- 
terial from more than one supplier will change 
this picture within the next year or two. 

In general, the picture of aluminum is bright 
but it is apparent that some adjustment and re- 
alignments are in order if western producers are 
to continue at their present high levels. It is 
further obvious that unless the Northwest power 
pool is to be sucked dry by this one indt 
further expansions must be curtailed a 
ditional power provided by the dams that are 
now on the drawing boards and recommended 
by the Bonneville Power Administration 
Whether such a concerted and singular use of 
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electric power is a sound thing economically for 
the Pacific Northwest is problematical, but the 
government wanted the plants located where they 
are; independent producers saw an opportunity 
to produce aluminum at competitive prices; and 
the Bonneville Power Administration found 
ready outlet for what looked for a time as though 
it might be surplus power going to waste 


FIVE stand continuous mill at the Trentwood plant of Permanente Metals. 
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By E. S. KOPECKI 
Metallurgical Editor, 
Tue Iron AGE 


@ Spurred by the sharp goad of insistent demands 
for maximum production and maximum quality, 
metallurgical research and development advanced 
on a broad front in 1947. Although oxygen con- 
tinued to hold the prima donna's role, the sup- 
porting cast was most noteworthy and included 
radioactive tracers, vacuum technology, continu- 
ous casting, powder metallurgy, all-basic open- 
hearths, top pressure and carbon linings for the 


blast furnace, and the newcomer, ceramals. 








by ITH the economic influence apparent in 
\v" almost every technological development 
reported during the past year, it is evi- 
dent that conditions are once again returning 
to truly civilian days with economics being the 
moving force behind metallurgical progress. Al- 
though some phases, such as vacuum metallurgy, 
radioactive tracers and high temperature mate- 
rials may appear on the surface as purely scien- 
tific in improving quality rather than cost, it is 
inevitable that as soon as more data are ob- 
tained on these relatively new techniques to war- 
rant evaluation, economic consideration will step 
in and take over in one form or another. 

It is impossible to even attempt to review every 
bit of technological progress made in the many 
phases of metallurgy. Rather, it is the intent 
of this summary to survey the field and to touch 
upon some of the highlights that have aroused 
interest among quality and cost-conscious men. 

A great deal of interest as been exhibited dur- 
ing the past year in the potentiality of the use 
of tracer isotopes in the study of fundamental 
metallurgical problems such as diffusion, oxida- 
tion, corrosion, metallography, process control, 
annealing and analytical procedures. 

The simplest method of using a radioactive ele- 
ment is to incorporate it into the system under 
study and to measure the distribution of the 
“tagged” element in the system. This is done 
either by counting or by photographic plates. 
The photographic method, known as autoradi- 
ography, consists of placing specimens contain- 
ing radioactive materials in contact with the film 
for a given time and then developing the film. 

There are approximately 800 different kinds 
of nuclei, of which about 300 are stable and about 
500 are radioactive. Since there are only 96 ele- 
ments, it is evident that a given element can 
exist in a number of forms. Iron, for example, 
has seven different kinds of nuclei, four of which 
are the stable type. Of the remaining three 
types, »Fe™ has a half life of 10 min, «Fe™ a 
half life of 4 years, and »Fe™, the most important 





type, a half life of about 44 days. It is inter- 
esting to note that the shortest half life mate- 
rials usually emit the highest radiation; they are 
cheaper and give more activity per dollar. 

One of the more convenient and popular nu- 
clear-radiation measuring instruments is the 
Geiger counter. Recent studies at the National 
Bureau of Standards have shown that diamonds 
are highly sensitive to gamma rays in the same 
way as a Geiger counter, and are, in fact, capable 
of indicating a much greater number of pulses 
per minute. 

The Navy project in the Metals Research Lab- 
oratory at Carnegie Tech has carried several of 
the problems outlined in its program’ nearly to 
completion. In the physical chemistry of steel- 
making, studies on the rate of transfer of sul- 
fur across the slag-iron interfaces have been 
carried out for a variety of reducing slags, both 
basic and acid. In addition, the influence of slag 
composition on the rate of iron absorption by 
the slag has been measured. Radioactive iron 
was employed in this determination. The distri- 
bution of calcium between slag and metal has also 
been observed with the aid of radioactive calcium. 

The physical metallurgy division has deter- 
mined the rate of self-diffusion in both alpha 
and gamma iron, see fig. 1.” It will be noted that, 
not only is the rate of self-diffusion about 100 
times as great in alpha iron as in the gamma 
phase at the transition temperature, but that 


See “Radioactive Tracers in Metallurgical Research,” 
Tue Iron Ace, Sept. 4, 1947, p. 60. 
* See “Self-Diffusion in Iron,” Mining and Metallurgy, 
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November 1947, p. 555. 


the activation energy is, somewhat surprisingly, 
also higher for alpha iron. The present value 
for the activation energy of alpha iron is 78,000 
calories, and that for gamma iron is 48,000 
calories. 

Experiments on the mechanism of oxidation 
of iron by tracer techniques have revealed some 
new problems in this field. It now appears pos- 
sible to correlate the kinetics and mechanisms of 
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IG. |—Self-diffusion coefficients in alpha and gamma iron, 
determined by use of radioactive iron and Puron iron. 


oxidation with the structures of the phases in 
the scale. Detailed publications of the sulfur 
transfer, iron self-diffusion, and iron oxidation 
studies are expected in the near future. 

On the more practical side, safety measures 
for the handling of tracer materia:s in metal- 
lurgical research have been worked out care- 
fully by this group. Special techniques have 
been developed to meet the problem in counting 
radioactive samples with the degree of precision 
required for these applications. 

Some interesting experiments have also been 
conducted at the Westinghouse Research Labora- 
tories on the diffusion of radioactive carbon, 
C“, in gamma iron. To settle the argument as 
to the actual role of BaCOs energizer in car- 
burization, radioactive BaC’O: (carbon is C"*) 
was used in the preparation of a carburizing 
mixture. The Geiger counter registered 162 
counts per min on the original mixture, and 19 
counts per min on the mixture remaining after 
carburizing; indicating that about 85 pct of the 
original radioactivity had disappeared and had 
evidently diffused into the gamma iron. 

Work is continuing at Westinghouse, with the 
ultimate aim of determining the diffusion of 
carbon in alpha iron and perhaps some alloyed 
ferrites (silicon, aluminum, nickel and cobalt). 
Present technique is directed along the lines of 
trying to obtain resolution of metallic structures 
in which radioactive carbon is distributed in the 
ferrite and carbide phases. The autoradiographic 
method of laying a film on a photographic plate 
has been found satisfactory for macrographic 
studies, but not entirely satisfactory on a micro- 
scopic scale in view of the difficulty in resolving 
the fine structures. Some focussing devices for 
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the beta radiation are now under consideration. 

The art of continuous casting is continuing 
to show some of the most spectacular advances 
in the metal-producing field. In nonferrous met- 
als the billet and slab machines are getting 
larger, faster and more accurate, and experi- 
mental equipment is being built to produce non- 
ferrous and ferrous tubing. Marking a com- 
pletely new step forward are three experimental 
machines being constructed for continuously 
casting metals; one for brass, copper and alumi- 
num tubes, one for brass, copper and aluminum 
rods, and the third for steel tubes. A large 
aluminum machine is also being built capable of 
casting 10x48-in. slabs. 

Although the nonferrous developments are in 
deed noteworthy, the real news in continuous 
casting is the growing interest in the continuous 
casting of steels, both carbon and alloy. The 
British Iron & Steel Research Assn. has an- 
nounced a project to investigate the practicabil- 
ity of casting steel; however, there is every 
indication that success in steel will soon be 
achieved by an American company. Without 
doubt the next year will see the announcement 
of successful commercial casting of steel in a 
continuous manner. 

Another process, while not strictly continuous 
casting, is the Hopkins (M. W. Kellogg) cast- 
ing procedure, whereby steel or other alloys are 
melted in a mold under a slag blanket, with an 
individual consumable electrode. This process 
is showing a new spurt of activity, primarily 
for the high temperature alloys. A great many 
of the rotors for the new jet engine are being 
made by the Hopkins process. The casting con- 
ditions for this process are ideal for the pro- 
duction of a truly sound ingot. The steel is com- 
pletely deoxidized, and solidifies progressively 
from the bottom to the top of the mold, at all 
times enclosed by a thin slag blanket. 

This technique, with a few modifications, has 
been applied to increasing ingot yields in the 
making of carbon and stainless steels, high-speed 
tool steels and high temperature alloys. Employ- 
ing a special flux and a nonconsumable electrode, 
elimination of ingot pipe has resulted in raising 
yields to about 90 to 93 pet. Details of this 
process will be divulged in the near future. 


Oxygen Still Mest Popular Subject 


On another front, the use of oxygen in vari- 
ous phases of steelmaking continues to receive 
widespread attention from steelmakers and met- 
allurgists as more and more plants turn to 
oxygen practice in either actual production or in 
experimentation. Most widespread utilization of 
oxygen has centered on the openhearth, although 
electric furnace practice has also received con- 
siderable attention. 

Judging from the similarity of the comments 
expressed at the various technical society meet- 
ings whenever the subject “Oxygen” is brought 
up, it appears that there will be little more to 
offer in the way of increased knowledge until 
someone undertakes a truly scientific experi- 
mental approach to the matter. Although most 
steel companies and oxygen producers are co- 
operating wholeheartedly in disseminating what- 





ever data they have accumulated, 
it still remains that variations 
existing from plant to plant in 
manufacturing techniques, char- 1.0 
acter of charge, equipment, etc., ; 
will delay the setting up of any 
standardized practices for some 
time to come. Until then each in- 0.8 
dividual plant will have to adapt 


> 
the use of oxygen to its particu- § 
lar conditions, be they physical, og 
economical or geographical. 8 
Most steelmen are agreed that §& 
oO 


oxygen has proved itself when 
applied through a lance in the 0.4 
manufacture of low carbon steels, 

say under 0.06 pct C. Moderate 
amounts of oxygen are required, 0.2 
and oxygen as presently avail- 
able can be used. Other advan- 
tages, from the standpoint of the 
openhearth, have been pointed 0 0.01 
out, such as controlling bath 
temperature and speed of the 
various reaction (such as initia- 
tion of the lime boil), when used F 
in medicinal doses. In the higher 
carbon ranges, say 0.50 on up, 
use of oxygen is very questionable, since resulting 
bath activity is so great as to cause refractor) 
troubles. This recalls to mind a statement made 
at a recent conference to the effect that one com- 
pany obtained a substantial increase in produc- 
tion when calculated on the basis of unit time, but 
actually experienced such a greater downtime due 
to refractory difficulties that over the period of a 
year steel production by oxygen practice was less 
than under conventional practice. It would seem 
that a system of introducing oxygen in a mulitple 
operation is necessary for optimum results. 

The most comprehensive accumulation of data 
ever seen by the author, concerning the injection 
of oxygen into the openhearth bath, was pre- 
sented at the fall meeting of the Assn. of Iron 
& Steel Engineers, by J. N. Hornak, of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. This data, see THE IRON AGE, 
Dec. 25, 1947, p. 69, embraced the use of pure 
oxygen, 90 pct O., 70 pet O., 44 pet O., 20.8 pet 
O. (synthetic air-dry), compressed air (regular) 
and pure nitrogen. 

Hornak pointed out that to assure that the 
data from heat to heat would be comparable, it 
was decided: (1) To make all the experimental 
heats in the same furnace; (2) to make all the 
heats to the same chemical specification; and (3) 
as nearly as possible to follow the same working 
and charging practice. Gas injection (by con- 
ventional oxygen lance technique) was started 
after the lime boil had partially subsided and 
after an ore, limestone, or ore and limestone 
addition had been made to the bath. 


Bath temperatures were taken by means of an 
immersion pyrometer. The operator checked the 
pyrometer readings against furnace conditions 
and then either increased or decreased fuel in- 
put as required. For example, in a test heat 
blown with nitrogen, the rate of fuel input was 
increased to maintain a desired temperature, 
while in the case of blowing with 99.5 pct Oo», a 
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IG. 2—Curves showing the carbon gradients before and after vacuum diffusion 
of a decarburized and carburized bar. Small circles represent calculated points 


considerable decrease in fuel input was made to 
avoid overheating the bath. This fuel reduction 
results in a saving that favors the use of high 
oxygen content gases. 

Although there was, in some cases, consider- 
able variation of the data from heat to heat, 
there was a fairly good correlation of the aver- 
ages of the various groups. Analyses of the data 
tor three of the gases used shows a considerablk 
spread in the rate of carbon drop for the same 
melt carbon range; also that as the melt carbon 
or the carbon content of the bath at start of 
blow increases, the rate of carbon eliminatior 
also increases, 

It was interesting to note the effect of merely 
agitating the bath with an inert gas such as 
nitrogen. Here the rate of carbon elimination 
was increased over and above that obtained with 
normal working procedure where lime and ore 
are used. These results indicate that, when oxy- 
gen-bearing gases are used, part of the oxida- 
tion of the carbon takes place by a more rapid 
intermingling of the steel of the bath and the 
iron oxide of the slag; also, by the exposure of 
the steel to the highly oxidizing atmosphere of 
the furnace. The maximum rate of carbon elimi- 
nation will take place when the oxygen content 
of the agitating gas is between 90 and 100 pet. 

There has been a gradual falling off of experi- 
mental work of so-called “combustion oxygen” as 
compared with carbon reduction, due to the rela- 
tively large amounts of oxygen required. Al- 
though some plants have reported refractory 
troubles, in general these difficulties apparently 
do not bother most plants. A jet device for in- 
itiating scrap meltdown has been proposed, and 
although it is still in the experimental stage of 
development, it does look interesting. 

The three important uses of oxygen in electric 
furnace practice: (1) As an aid to scrap melt- 
ing, (2) as a means of controlling bath tempera- 
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ture, and (3) to accelerate decarburization, were 
very recently discussed by J. H. Berryman of 
Air Reduction Sales Co. He_pointed to future 
possibilities of more fully utilizing the advan- 
tages offered by the use of oxygen: (1) A stack 
type roof has been thought of which would carry 
off the gases generated and permit greater vol- 
ume of oxygen to be used with resultant reduced 
heat times; (2) an oxygen-oil burner to be used 
in conjunction with the stack type roof would 
be a fast way to melt the scrap after a molten 
pool is obtained using the electrodes; and (3) a 
combination of ore and oxygen for carbon re- 
moval to control bath temperature is being 
tested. A hopper containing crushed ore is used 
through which oxygen is passed and this combi- 
nation of oxidizing agents is introduced below 
the slag-metal interface. 

The Bethlehem Steel Co.. Johnstown opera- 
tion, where an oxygen plant is under construc- 
tion for the purpose of furnishing a blast fur- 
nace with 150 tons of oxygen per 24-hr day, is 
expected to be in operation in another month 
or two. Oxygen of 90 pct purity will be pro- 
duced and this will be mixed with air to cut 
the workable gas fed into the blast furnace down 
to about 25 to 30 pct. It is of interest to note 
that some blast furnace operators question the 
merit of using oxygen for this operation, and 
make the observation that what with top pres- 
sure and beneficiation, there is little left to be 
gained from oxygen-enrichment in increasing 
production output or in reducing coke require- 
ments. 

Cupola work has been initiated at several 
points, and some tests run on a 20-ton per hr 
cupola with oxygen at 24 pct, indicate an in- 
crease of 20 pct in output, with an 8 pct coke 
saving. Economics of this operation are very 
doubtful, however, due to the intermittent na- 
ture of cupola practice. Tests on bessemer op- 
erations are anticipated, with interest being 
centered on nitrogen content. 


Producing Gas-Free Metal with Vacuum 


A great deal of experimentation is currently 
underway for the purpose of producing gas-free 
metal with the use of vacuum. Many theories 
have been advanced in recent years, holding that 
absorbed or entrapped gases are responsible for 
a great variety of physical defects in steel and 
other metals, and work has been undertaken at 
many sources to discover if, by applying vacuum 
during melting and/or during heat treatment, 
any major improvements in physical properties 
could be achieved. No particularly startling de- 
velopments have been divulged lately, although 
work done does indicate promise for the utiliza- 
tion of vacuum in many phases of metallurgy. 

At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
for example, studies are being made of the solu- 
bility of hydrogen in aluminum and aluminum 
alloys, and also of the hydrogen solubility in 
steel. For the steel work, there has been devel- 
oped a vacuum system which makes use of mer- 
cury cutoffs to eliminate the use of stopcock 
grease in the presence of a hydrogen atmosphere. 
Work is also being conducted on the behavior 
of pure metals under stress at high tempera- 
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tures in vacuum—the vacuum being used in order 
to eliminate atmosphere as a variable. 

General Electric Co. recently reported the 
melting of several hundred alloys in a vacuum 
melting system in which a centrifugal casting 
operation is performed, with an arrangement 
provided for loading and making additions to the 
furnace without disturbing the vacuum. The 
pumping arrangement was such that two 100- 
cfm mechanical pumps, one 20-cfm mechanical 
pump, and either a 500-liter per sec oil diffusion 
pump or a 200-liter per sec booster pump were 
employed. The pumps were connected so that 
one 100-cfm mechanical pump could be used to 
back up the oil pump. The vacuum machine was 
capable of melting and centrifugally casting 6 
lb of metal, at pressures less than 50 microns, 
in 1-hr cycles. 

National Research Corp., which is probably 
the most active unit in this country in so far 
as making available gas-free metals and vacuum 
furnaces is concerned, reports that techniques 
have been developed to produce gas-free copper, 
iron, nickel, cobalt, manganese, chromium, and 
aluminum. 

At the recently held 39th annual meeting of 
the Institute of Metals, in Glasgow, Ivor Jenkins 
described his attempts to ascertain the factors 
causing stains on coils of 70:30 brass strip dur- 
ing heat treatment. Tests showed that the sur- 
face staining, which took place during anneal- 
ing in cracked ammonia, and which was asso- 
ciated with oxide formation, was due to oxygen- 
containing gases. These might be released from 
the brass itself, or residual air might be respon- 
sible. When small samples of the brass were 
heated in vacuum at 1110° F for % hr, a fairly 
large amount of gas was liberated and this con- 
tained 54 pct CO., 29 pect CO and 17 pct Hy. 
These gaseous oxides of carbon were believed by 
Jenkins to have been derived from the oils used 
in rolling, and he found that if the metal sur- 
face layer was ground off, much less gas was 
released on vacuum heating, the bulk of which 
was hydrogen. 

Further experiments showed that coils of de- 
greased strip could be successfully bright-an- 
nealed by first heating in vacuum to 930° F to 
remove adsorbed gases, followed by treatment 
under static cracked ammonia at 1065° F long 
enough to allow sufficient zinc to diffuse to the 
surface. Coils of brass strip could be bright 
annealed without degreasing if the turns of the 
coil were spaced so as to insure the complete 
removal of oxidizing and sulfurous gases. Zinc 
loss during annealing could be considerably re- 
duced by adding methanol to the furnace at- 
mosphere. 

The potentialities of vacuum heat treatment 
of metals have recently been explored under the 
sponsorship of the Committee on Industrial and 
Commercial Gas Research, American Gas Assn., 
in the Surface Combustion Co. laboratories. Re- 
sults of the experiments, while positive in nature, 
do not lead to any new commercial processes at 
the present time. 

In general, it has been found that small quan- 
tities of adsorbed gases do have deleterious ef- 
fects upon the properties of the metal, but such 




































1G. 3—The 21 ft 6 

in. ID carbon 
block blast furnace 
lining shown above 
has two wall courses 
15 in. and 1134 in. 
thick. When install- 
ed, the back wall 
has an additional 4 
in. of coke braize 
between i+ and the 
shell for insulation. 
Wall blocks weigh 
about 600 |b apiece. 
The horizontal hearth 
blocks are in two 
courses each 22!/ 
in. thick, with the 
longer pieces 180 in. 
long and weighing 
about 6800 Ib. Photo 
courtesy National 


Carbon Co. 


effects are rather small. Comparatively coarse 
measurements such as hardness and tensile 
strength are for the most part unaffected, 
whereas processes such as malleableizing or 
measurements such as fatigue life, which are 
effected by small changes, do exhibit recognizable 
differences. For these reasons, adsorbed gases 
can probably best be thought of as inadvertent, 
minor alloying additions. When these additions 
are allowed to become large, for example, through 
pickling or faulty melting practice, pronounced 
effects can result. When the gases are present 
in amounts corresponding to their solubility val- 
ues, Which are small, their effects are correspond- 
ingly small. 

It was found that vacuum malleableizing is 
superior in consistency, physical properties, and 
speed to any of the common prepared atmos- 
pheres. The improvement over low hydrogen at- 
mospheres is not very pronounced, however. 
These tests have definitely shown that hydrogen 
interferes with the malleableizing process, mak- 
ing the use of high hydrogen atmospheres in- 
advisable for the process. Vacuum malleable- 
izing, in addition to being somewhat faster and 
more consistent, gives complete freedom from 
ferritic and pearlitic rims which are so far un- 
avoidable in any type of atmosphere. Thus a 
finished part could be malleableized and used 
directly without the necessity of machining after 
treatment to remove the rims. 

It was found that in one case evacuation prior 
to quenching prevented the samples from crack- 
ing, whereas the same steel did crack when 
quenched from RX gas. Definite improvement 
in fatigue life of beryllium-copper valve springs 
was developed by carrying out the age hardening 
treatment in vacuum rather than in air. The 
tests also demonstrated that steel is as easily 





carburized by a hydrocarbon gas in the absence of 
oxygen compounds as it is when such compounds 
are present. In fact, the carburizing potential 
was slightly higher than would be expected. It 
was also shown that the carbon diffusion rate 
was identical in vacuum, in nitrogen, and in the 
conventional hydrogen-containing carburizing at- 
mospheres. In demonstrating this fact, a vari- 
able equation was devised to predict the carbon 
gradient after any diffusion treatment. In fig. 
2, the carbon gradients before and after vacuum 
diffusion are shown for a decarburized and Ccar- 
burized bar. In this figure the circle represents 
the calculated points. The good agreement be- 
tween calculation and test may be noted. 
Spheroidizing tests have shown that the 
spheroidizing rate is not influenced by vacuum. 
The deep drawing properties of rimmed and 
killed steels were not improved by vacuum an- 
nealing. Quenching steel from vacuum failed 
to improve either impact strength or fatigue life. 


Carbon Linings Improve Blast Furnace Operations 


The oldest carbon block linings now in Ameri- 
can blast furnaces have been in use for close to 
3 years, and from all indications their perform- 
ance has met all the requirements thus far, and 
they hold promise of being as successful as the 
European installations which have remained in 
furnaces for as long as 16 years. Not a single 
failure of a carbon block lining has been recorded 
in this country to date. 

Some 35 carbon linings of all types are re- 
ported to have been installed, 31 by the National 
Carbon Co. and 4 by Great Lakes Carbon Corp. 
This number plus the some 17 linings still on 
order, means that in approximately 7 months, 
there will be about 52 linings in use. 

It may be of interest to mention various types 
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of carbon installations: 

(1) Double block bottom—double block wall. 

(2) Double block bottom—single wall (large 
block type and small block type). 

(3) Single block bottom—single block wall. 

(4) Single block bottom lining. 

(5) Wall patch linings (large block double 
course and small block double course types). 

(6) Rammed bottom—ceramic sidewalls. 

(7) Single block bottom—inner sidewall car- 
bon, outer wall ceramic brick. 

(8) Double block bottom—ceramic sidewalls. 

Recent published information indicates that 
the block linings have remained untouched by 
erosion or chemical reaction, and still cast as 
cleanly as when first installed. This is especially 
noticeable of the furnaces that were designed 
with high bottoms, so that new grades of mer- 
chant iron could be melted and tapped without 
contamination by a salamander of the old burden. 
Comments received from the users of carbon 
block crucibles indicate that their tap hole prac- 
tice has been greatly improved. The uniformity 
of both the time of cast and volume of hot metal 
is said to be definitely superior and coke messes 
are practically eliminated with carbon hearth 
bottoms. 

While most early American carbon linings were 
installed only as a crucible, there is an increasing 
tendency on the part of the operator to raise 
the carbon side wall height from the top of the 
hearth jacket or centerline of the cinder notch 
to a point closer to the tuyeres. Eventually, 
American linings may be extended up to the 
mantle. 

It has also been determined that when a pool 
of metal is to be provided, the level of the hori- 
zontal hearth sections should be established at a 
point somewhat below those normally calculated, 
because carbon has the ability to withstand the 
action of the hot metal without eroding and can- 
not be expected to provide a salamander from 
such cause. 

One operator who has had carbon linings on 
heat since December 1945, reported that those 
furnaces yielded acceptable iron for the open- 
hearth in one-third to one-half the time of 
ceramic-lined hearths when his furnaces were 
coming in off bank following a shut-down, and 
that the carbon hearths caused less skulling on 
the hearth walls and less trouble in getting a 
proper flush from the cinder notch. 

Those furnaces that have carbon iron notches 
also show unusual resistance to erosion in the 
notch, and many operators have reported that 
the length of the tapping hole is easy to maintain 
and that short holes are an exception. 

Decreases in ore quality and coal and coke 
quality, said to have already caused a 10 pct drop 
in blast furnace productivity, brought the blast 
furnace under discussion from the standpoint of 
top pressure, beneficiation and oxygen. The clas- 
sic paper presented at the May, 1947, American 
Iron & Steel Institute meeting by J. H. Slater 
of Republic Steel Corp. discussed in great detail 
the performance of two furnaces under continu- 
ous pressure operation since August 1946. 
Through increase in average static pressure by 
increasing blowing pressure and throttling ex- 
haust gases, it was possible to decrease the 
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velocity of gas through the furnace while blowing 
the furnace at substantially higher wind rates. 
Iron production was increased 11 to 20 pct, coke 
rates were decreased about 13 pet, and flue dust 
production was cut by approximately 30 pct. 
These results were said to have reflected in a 
manufacturing cost saving of more than $1.00 
per ton iron. 

Subsequent published data reviewed some of 
the data presented by Slater, and estimated the 
results which would be obtained by operating a 
blast furnace at still higher pressures, combin- 
ing oxygen-enriched blast with high top pres- 
sure, and using beneficiated ore with oxygen- 
enriched blast and high top pressure. The 
estimates indicate that by a combination of all 
three measures it should be possible to double 
the output of a furnace. 


"Ceramals" Invade High Temperature Field 


Interest in materials for high temperature 
service continues undiminished from that ex- 
hibited during the preceding 2 years; however, 
where metals were previously the center of at- 
traction, and ceramics to a slightly lesser degree, 
interest is growing in the use of combinations of 
ceramics and metals under the name of ceramals. 
There are a variety of techniques being investi- 
gated, and the work is still of such a fundamen- 
tal nature that relative merits of the different 
techniques are certainly not distinguishable. 

One technique is to add oxides and interme- 
tallic compounds to metals, while another is to 
bond nonmetals such as borides, carbides, and 
oxides, with pure metals and single-phase alloys. 
The work being performed is not limited to the 
practice whereby the metal phase is necessarily 
molten at some phase of the process, but also 
embraces the powder metallurgy technique of 
compacting and sintering the components. An 
interesting approach is taken by the Sintercast 
Corp. of America, whereby a porous ceramic com- 
pact is prepared under pressure, conditioned by 
treating with a wetting agent, and a molten 
metal then infiltered into the compact. A prom- 
ising feature of this latter technique is that both 
the ceramic and metal phases will be essentially 
continuous. 

As part of an extensive Office of Naval Re- 
search program to prepare liners and turbine 
parts for jet engines, Alfred University has 
undertaken a fundamental study of the reactions 
occurring between certain metals and ceramic 
oxides and carbides at high temperatures in oxi- 
dizing atmospheres. Combinations of silicon, 
cobalt,  .romium, nickel, iron, tungsten and mo- 
lybdenum with alumina, silica, magnesia, zirconia, 
beryllia, chromic oxide, cobalt oxide and silicon 
carbide are under investigation. Equimolecular 
mixtures of metal and ceramic oxide are com- 
pacted and heated for a series of time intervals 
at temperatures up to 2550°F under precision 
temperature control in oxidizing atmospheres. 
Weight changes during firing and a thorough 
study of the phase changes by means of X-ray 
diffraction and petrographic analysis are re- 
corded with a view to tracing the path and 
velocity of the reactions involved. Metal com- 
pacts are also fired in contact with ceramic pel- 
lets in order to evaluate the extent of inter- 
















IG. 4—A stainless 
steel ingot in the 
process of being 
powder scarfed and 
the same ingot after 
scarfing has been 
completed. Photo 
Courtesy Linde Air 
Products Co. 


ditfusion under the conditions of the experiments. 
Spectrographic analyses are employed to measure 
the diffusion gradient after firing of these con- 
tact specimens and radioactive tracers will be 
used to gain added precision. 

The results from this study are expected to be 
useful in developing the field of metal-ceramic 
mixtures, some of which have already shown 
promise in view of their high thermal endurance 
and strength at high temperatures. 

In addition to the Navy project, two studies 
have been made in the New York State College 
of Ceramics to investigate the properties ob- 
tained by combining ceramics and metals. Sili- 
con carbide, aluminum oxide, fire clay grog and 
whiteware grog, all in a finely divided condition, 
were combined with powdered metals of copper, 
nickel, iron, silicon and aluminum. The metals 
were added in varying amounts up to 20 pet. 
The specimens were fired at several temperatures 
up to 2730°F. Some decidedly interesting results 
have been obtained and are being investigated 
further. 

Eliminating the pure oxide refractories con- 


sidered unsuitable due to stability limitations 
and economic considerations, interest in the pure 
oxides boils down to three materials; magnesia 
(melting point 5070°F), alumina (3720°F) and 
zircon (4410°F). Each of these is available in 
a high degree of purity. Many factors are said 
to be still unknown about the commonest types 
of refractories and a great deal of fundamental 
research must yet be conducted before practical 
high temperature applications can even be visu- 
alized. Melting point data, thermal expansion, 
volatility, reduceability, reaction with gases, 
strength and allotropy are held to be factors that 
may govern service performance of refractories. 
Although no mention has been made herein with 
respect to the high temperature metallic ma- 
terials, it is not to be inferred that no develop- 
ments have been forthcoming. Actually, so much 
effort has been expended in this direction that 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to attempt to 
evaluate the large mass of data published. The 
author cannot recall seeing in print any con- 
clusive data nor evaluation of even a fraction 
of the many hundred alloy compositions. Sev- 
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eral projects are underway whereby the data is 
being surveyed, and one of these days some ex- 
pert or experts close to the subject will find the 
time to prepare a correlated study of exactly 
what has been learned. 


All-Basic Openhearth Furnace Shows Promise 


Experiences gained to date on the all-basic 
openhearth furnace at the South Chicago works 
of Carnegie-Illinois have not been conclusive. 
The chief reason has been due to present oper- 
ating difficulties. The company has not been able 
to run the furnace at a sufficiently high rate to 
determine the limits to which such a furnace 
can be used due mainly to the poor quality of 
scrap, which has not permitted the fast charging 
rate which the plant uses in normal times. The 
basic furnace has a much shorter heat time but 
because of charging difficulties it has not been 
possible to always take advantage of this. 


About 350 heats have been melted in this fur- 
nace and, although extensive patching to both 
ports, front and side walls has been done, the 
roof has been untouched. It is believed by Car- 
negie-Illinois that if the all-basic roof is not too 
heavily contaminated with FeO it is possible to 
run the roof at temperatures close to 3500°F; 
thus far they have limited the roof temperature 
to 3200°F. To speed up the rate of melting 
the plant has been atomizing the fuel with com- 
pressed air, which is preheated through the 
checkers. The old practice of using steam, where 
it took 14 lb of steam per gal of oil used, resulted 
in too great a loss of heat value from the fur- 
nace. As yet C-I is not sure what the exact sav- 
ing in Btu’s has been when atomizing the fuel 
with compressed air. 


Meltdown Rate Faster 


Oxygen has been extensively used, not in the 
lance or jet, but rather through specially de- 
signed burners directly under the fuel nozzle 
for fast meltdown time and to get and maintain 
sufficient temperatures. On the average, melt- 
ing time from charge to meltdown has been 50 
pet faster than usual on a tons per hour basis. 
Flame intensities have been measured with a 
Brown photoelectric cell with the usual electronic 
recorder so that relatively close control of tem- 
perature has been possible. It appears as though 
another six months or year’s operation will be 
necessary on such furnaces before steel produc- 
ers can collect enough data to know accurately 
if the higher costs of construction are worth- 
while from an economic and practical standpoint. 


The only other all-basic openhearth furnace in 
current operation on this continent is the 180- 
ton installation at the Steel Co. of Canada, Ham- 
ilton, Ontario, which has been in use since Feb- 
ruary 1945. The fourth roof is now in the 
furnace, with about 1400 heats having been 
made. Reports from this source are quite en- 
couraging in that the savings incurred are said 
to be more than sufficient to cover the additional 
original cost of the refractories. 


Improvements in powder metallurgy techniques 
have made possible the manufacture of high 
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purity molybdenum ingots up to 250 lb and 
solid cylinders; tubes, disks, squares and other 
shapes with diameters up to 7 in. and lengths 
up to 30 in. This molybdenum manufacturing 
technique, recently revealed by the Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., utilizes high purity metal powder 
produced by the reduction of very pure molyb- 
denum oxide or ammonium molybdate in 
hydrogen. 

The high melting point of molybdenum, 
4750°F, requires that powder metallurgy process- 
ing be employed. Essentially, the molybdenum 
powder is compacted at a pressure of about 
40,000 psi, and then sintered in a hydrogen 
atmosphere at a very high temperature by pass- 
ing electric current through the pressed bars. 
The sintered bars are then worked at high tem- 
peratures by rolling, forging or swaging and 
finally working to the required size and shape 
at lower temperatures. 

Surpassing steel from the standpoint of melt- 
ing point, modulus of elasticity, strength at ele- 
vated temperatures, and thermal conductivity, 
molybdenum is lower than steel insofar as spe- 
cific heat and coefficient of expansion are con- 
cerned. Its corrosion resistance compares fav- 
orably, in many media, with tantalum, palladium 
and platinum. 

A relatively simple method for making metallic 
powders from volatile compounds of refractory 
metals was reported as having been applied to 
tantalum and columbium. In applications not 
requiring a complete separation of columbium 
and tantalum, it was found possible to carry out 
the manufacture of metal powder directly from 
the ore concentrates in a very few operations. 
If pure tantalum or pure columbium is required, 
then the usual procedure for the chemical sepa- 
ration of the metal oxides is used, and is fol- 
lowed by mixing of concentrate and carbon, 
chloridizing, mixing chlorides and magnesium, 
reduction, leaching, and drying. Tantalum or 
columbium scrap may be directly chloridized 
without carbon. The relative freedom of this 
procedure from difficulties of all types is in 
marked contrast to the electrolysis of fused salts 
used commercially at present. 


A further superiority of the process over the 
electrolytic method is said to lie in the grade 
of powder produced. The fused-salt electrolysis 
generally gives a product coarser than 50 microns 
while the new process satisfies a need for finer 
powder, by making possible the manufacture of 
powder finer than 10 microns. 


Another interesting development is said to be 
an electrolytic technique for producing cobalt 
powder of 99.99+ purity. It is anticipated that 
this material will find use in magnetic materials 
and low coefficient of expansion alloys. 


Powder Scarfing Stainless Steel 


Strides made in developing techniques for 
flame searfing stainless steels have been reported 
by both the Air Reduction Co. and Linde Air 
Products Co. Cutting and scarfing offer prob- 
lems similar in scope, except that the greater 
speeds used in performing the scarfing operation 
raises difficulties of providing sufficient heat in- 


put to the steel surface. Stainless steel does 
not yield to the oxyacetylene torch with conven- 
tional methods, because its alloying elements 
form a layer of impervious refractory oxides. As 
a result, laborious and costly grinding methods 
have been necessary to condition the stainless 
steel ingot or slab for satisfactory rolling. 

Now, by adding a suitable supplementary agent 
flame scarfing of stainless steels has been success- 
fully accomplished. The supplementary agent is 
finely-powdered iron, which burns in the zone of 
the scarf with intense heat and acts in the manner 
of a flux to liquefy the refractory oxides and make 
possible a scarfing operation comparable to that 
obtained on mild steel. The costs, in time and 
equipment, when compared with previous methods 
such as grinding, are said to offer valuable sav- 
ings in the production of the stainless steel al- 
loys. By powder scarfing, the complete surface 
of a bloomed ingot weighing about 25,000 lb is 
said to be conditioned by one man in 8 hr, which 
is considerably less than with former methods. 
Fig. 4 shows a stainless steel ingot in the process 
of being powder scarfed and the same ingot after 
scarfing has been completed. 

Inert gas-shielded are welding has undergone 
considerable development and improvement, with 
emphasis on expanding the usefulness and scope 
of the process. This method, which employs a 
sheath of inert gas (preferably argon) to pro- 
tect the virtually nonconsumable tungsten elec- 
trode and weld puddle, has been extended to 
the welding of stainless, high carbon and other 
alloy steels, aluminum, brass, Inconel, Monel, 
Everdur and pure silver. An outstanding fea- 
ture is that all of these metals can be fusion 
welded without the use of a flux. Also, the method 
can be used to braze pure silver and silver alloy 
coatings on steel, stainless steel, and aluminum 
and for the deposition of hard-surfacing ma- 
terials. 


New Refractory Developed 


A new castable refractory, said to easily with- 
stand temperatures as high as 3000°F and which 
shows excellent stability and resistance to spall- 
ing under repeated heating and cooling cycles, 
has been developed by the Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Because it can be either poured into place like 
ordinary concrete used in construction work or 
used as a ramming mixture, the cement, called 
Kaocast, will effect considerable savings in fur- 
nace construction. Because its volume change 
is negligible under high temperature, Kaocast is 
said to be ideal for deep patching of spalled or 
eroded brickwork. 

A new “extrusion molding” process, not as yet 
described in the literature, makes possible the 
processing of all types of alloys with compara- 
tive ease. Parts such as machine gun barrels, 
bomb rack mechanisms, gas turbine blades, tur- 
bine rotors, to name a few, have been produced 
from many types of alloys, including most all 
standard nonferrous alloys, such as Aleoa 355 
and 75ST, and others such as magnesium-bery]- 
- lium, aluminum-beryllium, copper - beryllium- 
nickel, and beryllium-copper. 


Whither Metallurgy ? ? 
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A feature of the process is that operations are 
performed on the alloy while it is still in the 
mushy stage; i., in the region between the 
liquidus and solidus. Quite often, more than 
1.5 million Ib of force is employed. Molded extru- 
sions are said to possess unique metallurgical 
characteristics peculiar to the process, and have 
the added advantage of reproducibility of results. 

Announcement was made during the past year 
of a new alloy that carries more magnetism than 
any other alloy practical for use in motors and 
generators and is tough enough to withstand in- 
tense vibration. This alloy, called Hiperco, con- 
tains 35 pct Co, 64 pct Fe and 1 pct Cr, and 
makes possible compact electric motors and gen- 
erators about 10 pet smaller and lighter than 
those of equal power now built for aircraft. This 
is possible because the high magnetic saturation 
point permits the design of motors with less 
metal for the same power or more power from 
the same amount of metal. A heat treating tech- 
nique has been worked out that makes the metal 
strong and workable. 

A method for doubling the strength of gray 
cast iron was reported by the British Cast Iron 
Research Assn. A simple treatment of gray cast 
iron results in the production of an iron with a 
graphite structure of nodular or spherical form 
instead the stringy elongated flake structure 
usually found in gray cast iron. The tensile and 
transverse strength and impact resistance are 
double that of conventional gray cast iron with 
only a negligible increase in hardness and little 
or no difference in machinability. The report 
stated that the new iron is not necessarily meant 
to supplant present high duty irons, but rather 
that it will be used as a base for producing high 
duty cast iron, the properties of which will no 
longer be determined by the flake graphite struc- 
ture. A highlight of the treated material was 
reported to be its uniformity in properties from 
piece to piece. 
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Associate Editors, 


THe Iron AGE 


HIS is a buyers’ directory of, by and for 

the metalworking industry. It starts in this 

issue and will appear in successive weekly 
installments until completed. Shortly thereafter 
it will be available in reprint form. 

There has never been a dearth of buyers’ 
guides for industry. Some of them cover capital 
goods and equipment as well as consumers’ 
goods; others deal with only a vertical frac- 
tionation of a particular industry; most of them 
are tied in with advertisers and list only a keyed 
partial group of sources for any particular equip- 
ment, material or process. 

The editorial staff of THE IRON AGE is con- 
stantly required to answer letters of inquiry 
as to the source of some particular material or 
equipment or process. Existing directories are 
all too frequently of little use in satisfying 
these inquiries inasmuch as the headings are 
not specific enough or the companies listed repre- 
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sent only a fraction of the possible sources. For 
this reason THE IRON AGE over the years has 
built up a file of names which is believed to be 
completely functional. Product and equipment 
headings are broken down into as fine classifica- 
tions as deemed practicable. 

Prior to publishing this buyers’ directory all 
of the many thousands of companies in the 
metalworking industry were twice asked by letter 
to list their products, equipment and processes. 
Despite this attempt for complete accuracy, it 
is probably true that this directory unavoidably 
suffers somewhat from the same occupational 
hazard as other directories, namely gaps in 
headings and certain omissions in sources of 
supply. Therefore, every company is urged to 
check this directory, as printed in this and sub- 
sequent issues, and advise THE IRON AGE as to 
corrections and additions that are to be included 
in the first reprint for general distribution. 










Abrasive Blasting Equipment 


American Foundry Eqpt. Co., Inc., 412 S 
Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


American Wheelabrator & Equipment Corp.., 
412 Byrkit Ave., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Dreisbach Engineering Corp., 85 Warbur- 
ton Ave., Yonkers 2, N. Y. 


Galbreath Machinery Co., (Used), Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Harrison Abrasive Corp., Merchants Bank 
Bldg., Manchester, N. H. 


Hydro-Blast Corp., 2550 N. Western Ave., 
Loe, cor. Logan Blvd., Chicago 47. 

. mit) Metallizing Co. of America, Inc., 1330 W 
Orgi, Congress St., Chicago 7. 

Metallizing Engineering Co., 35-14 30tl 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Pangborn Corp., Pangborn Blvd., Hagers- 
town, Md. 


Parsons Engineering Corp., 2549 E. 79th 
St., Cleveland 4. 


Ruemelin Mfg. Co., 3860 Palmer St., Mil- 
waukee 12. 
Abrasive Cloth, Paper 


Beals, McCarthy & Rogers, Inc., 
Buffalo 5. 


50 Terrace 


Behr-Manning Corp., 1900 Sidford St., Troy 
N. Y 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The Cleveland Tool & Supply Co., 1427 W 
6th St., Cleveland 13. 

Charles Fischer Spring Co., 751 
Ave., Brooklyn 17. 


The Manderscheid Co., 810 Fulton St., Chi- 
cago 7. 


The Mid-West Abrasive Co., 500 S 
ington St., Owosso, Mich. 


Atlantic 


Wash- 


Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corp., Glassport 
Pa. 


Simonds Abrasive Co., Tacony & Fraley 


Sts., Philadelphia 37. 

Abrasive Cutting Machines 

Botwinik Bros. of Mass, Inc., 5 Sherman St., 
Worcester 1, Mass. 


Interstate Machinery Co., 1435 W 
ing Rd., Chicago 9. 


The R. K. LeBlond Machine Tool Co., Mad- 


ison & Edwards Rds., Cincinnati &. 


Porter-Cable Machine Co., 1708 N. 


St., Syracuse 8, 


Persh 


Salina 


Albany 1 
House 


Simons Machine Tool Corp., 
West Penn Machinery Co., 1210 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 

\brasive Belts 


Allied Industrial Products Co., 620 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The Cleveland Tool & Supply Co., 1427 W 
6th St., Cleveland 13. 


fhe DoAll Co., 254 N. Laurel, Des Plaines, 


Ill. 
Formax Mfg. Co., 3000 Bellevue St., De- 
troit 7. 
M. P. Iding Dise Grinding Compound Co.. 


3530 W. Pierce St., Milwaukee 4. 


The Mid-West Abrasive Co., 500 S. 
ington St., Owosso, Mich. 


Wash- 


Norton Co., Bond St., Worcester 6, Mass. 
Pratt & Whitney Div., Niles-Bement-Pond 
Co., West Hartford 1, Conn. 


The Puritan 
bury, Conn. 


Manufacturing (Co., Water- 


Sommers Bros. Manufacturing Co., 3439- 


41-43 No. Broadway, St. Louis 7. 





Age Metalw 


Abrasive Powders 
etc.) 


Allied Industrial Products Co., 620 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


(Silicon Carbide, 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The Cleveland Tool & Supply Co., 1427 W 
6th St., Cleveland 13. 


Detroit-Star Grinding Wheel Co., 111-177 
Cavalry Ave., N., Detroit 9. 


General Abrasive Co. Inc., 
nN. ¥. 


Niagara Falls 


Hanson-Van 
wan, N. J 


Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42nd St 
New York 17. 

The Mid-West Abrasive Co., 500 S. Was! 
ington St., Owosso, Mich. 


Winkle Munning Co., Mata 


Norton Co., Bond St., Worcester 6, Mass 


Ottawa Silica Co., Ottawa, I! 





James H. Rhodes & Co., 157 W. 
St., Chicago 10. 


Hubbard 


Simonds Abrasive Co., 
Sts., Philadelphia 


Tacony & 


Fraley 


Wedron Silica Co., 38 So. 
Chicago 3. 


Dearborn St 


U. S. Grinding Wheel Co. 180 Lafayett« 
St., New York 13. 


Abrasives, Aluminum Oxide 


Allied Industrial Products Co., .620 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y 


The Cleveland Tool & 
W. 6th St., 


E. IL. Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Ine.. 
Wilmington 98, Del 


Supply Coe., 1427 
Cleveland 13 


Foote Mineral Co., 12 FE. Chelten Ave 


Philadelphia 44. 


Formax Mfg. Co., 3000 Bellevue St., De- 
troit 7. 


General Abrasive Co. Inc., Niagara Fal! 


N. Y¥. 


M. P. Iding Dise Grinding Compound Co.. 
3530 W. Pierce St., Milwaukee 4. 


The Manderscheid Co., 810 Fulton St., Chi- 
cago 7. 


Norton Co., Bond St., 


The Puritan Mfg. Co., 


Worcester 6, Mas 


Waterbury, Conn 


Simonds Abrasive Co., Tacony 
Sts., Philadelphia 37. 


Sommers Bros. Mfg. Co., 34: 
Broadway, St. Louis 7. 


Abrasives, Coated and Grain 


«& 


F 


9.41-4 


General Abrasive Co., Inc., Niagara 


N. Y. 
Abrasives, Sandblasting 
Sand, Sandblast) 


Abrasives Steel Shot and Gri 


Allied Industrial 


Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


Alloy Metal Abrasive Co., Huror 
Arbor, Mich. 


Products Co., 


Sand 


t 


American Foundry Egqpt. Co., Inc., 


Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Ind 


Beam-Knodel Co., 195 Lafayette 
York 12. 

Clayton-Sherman Abrasives Co., 
Rd., Detroit 10 


Dreisbach Engineering Corp., 85 
Ave . Yonkers 2. N. "= 


Harrisen Abrasive Corp., Merchar 


Bldg., Manchester, N. H. 


Industrial Metal Abrasive Co. 
wood Ave., Jackson, Mich. 


Metallizing Co. of America, Inc 
Congress St., Chicago 7. 


Metallizing Engineering Co., 3-1 
Long Island City 1, N. Y 


Parsons Engineering Corp, 2549 


St., Cleveland 4. 


Philadelphia Steel Abrasive Co. 
& McKean Sts., 

Somers Bros. Mfg. Co., 3439- 
Broadway, St. Louis 7 

Frederic B. Stevens, Inc., 510 TI 
troit 26. 


Pittsburgh Crushed Steel Co., 4» 
St., Pittsburgh 1 


War 


nts 
60] 


i 


4 30 


Philadelphia 48 


41-4 


123% 


raies 


Falls 


(See 


Bank 


Wild 


Ww 


» Var 


N 


Harris 


Abrasive Wheels (See Grinding 


Wheels) 


Absorbents, Oil, Liquid 


Oil-Dri Corp., 520 N. Michigar 


cago 11 
A. J. Stull & Co., 
ford, Philadelphia 24 
Acetylene 
Air Products Inc., Box 538, Allent 


Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 Ff 
New York 17 


Linde Air Products Co., 30 F 
New York. 


4420 Paul §S 


National Cylinder Gas Co., 205 W 


Dr., Chicago 6 


Acid-Proof Linings or Cement 


Ceileote Co., Rockefeller Bldg., 


National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, 
Activated Carbon 


Carbide & Carbon Chemicals (« 
i2nd St., New York 17. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L, 


Wilmington 98. 


Enthone, Inc., 442 Elm St., New 
Conn. 


Hanson-Van Winkle Munning 


wan, N J 


Adhesives (See Cements and 
Adhesives) 


(Continued on Page 284 
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By W. A. LLOYD 


Cleveland Regional Editor, 
Tue Iron Ace 


@ Conversion of the Mesabi ore range to a “man- 
ufacturing district as taconite concentration 
plans took on solid substance highlighted the fact 
that in 1947 raw materials continued to be indus- 
try's No. 1 problem. And 1948 will, at best, be 
but a continuation of the past year's experience, 
according to this comprehensive report, with iron 
ore, scrap, coke and coal all in tight supply, with 
prices tending higher and quality lower. The many 
facets of the ore picture ... open pit reserves, 
taconite concentration, development of deposits in 
Labrador and Brazil, the St. Lawrence waterway, 
et al... are appraised in particular detail in this 
trenchant review of the raw material problem. 











RON ORE, which has the steel industry be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue sea, or pos- 
sibly in more realistic terms between taconite 

beneficiation and the St. Lawrence waterway, is 

the most important yet least immediate of the 
steel industry’s raw material problems. 

Because of World War II, and the pace of post- 
war steelmaking, high grade open pit reserves 
in the Lake Superior district are in a depleted 
state, and if iron ore consumption continues at 
the present rate (approximately 7 million tons a 
month), the end of the big pits is in sight. 

This brings into sharp focus a project of con- 
siderable promise and colossal cost, the taconite 
beneficiation program, which lies close to the 
heart of the Lake Superior iron ore industry. 

Ignoring for a moment the assorted estimates 
of total reserves of the Lake Superior district, 
iron ore reserves are not in the hands of con- 
sumers in proportion to their needs, which is the 
second problem of the industry. 

The first problem is the lack of ability to get 
out big tonnages in case of another national 
emergency, Which has led to recommendations 
that iron ore should be stockpiled, etc., etc. 

Taconite beneficiation is thought by some of 
its exponents to be the panacea for all future 
iron ore ills, and by others to be an economic 
folly. Taconite concentrate, even if available in 
the tonnage required, means higher priced steel. 
And this, if nothing else, will stir the develop- 
ment of new sources of high grade iron ore 
which will be necessary to maintain the steel 
capacity centered around the Great Lakes. 

And despite the wide divergence of expert 
opinion on the economic feasibility of taconite 
beneficiation (in a economy pegged to steel), 
there are two points of quasi-agreement: First, 
taconite is the only major alternative source of 
supply to replace the high grade superior ores 
for the Lakes’ steel capacity; second, if taconite 
is not successfully developed, foreign sources of 
supply will have to be heavily depended upon. 

Demonstrating that practice and theory 
sometimes end off at the same place, Charles M. 
White, president, Republic Steel Corp., and Mar- 
vin Barloon, professor of economies and busi- 
ness, Western Reserve University, have both 








warned that the Lakes’ steel industry may have 
to move soon to the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts to 
handle imported iron ore. 

Competitive bugaboo of the taconite beneficia- 
tion program is the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
route to the blue water, construction of which 
seems certain sooner or later after years of dan- 
gling in debate. One of the principal commodities 
which will move through the waterway is iron 
ore, an item not given much attention in discus- 
sion of waterway traffic until recently. 

There is little doubt among informed segments 
of the steel industry that consumers are going 
to see a large increase in iron ore from outside 
sources. The big deposit in Labrador has inter- 
esting possibilities, but the climate is tough, 
there’s a 400-mile rail haul to water, and the sea- 
way is still a paper project. 

But part of the extra iron ore tonnage required 
to meet steel production soaring to 90 million net 
tons yearly will be made up from outside sources. 

In the meantime, the Lake Superior district 
had its biggest peacetime year in history in 1947, 

77,898,087 gross tons shipped) and much is be- 
ing done to open up what deposits of high grade 
ore that are left. The industry is proceeding 
with beneficiation programs. The industry has 
known for a long time that the big open pits 
couldn’t go on forever. 

Scrap market conditions in 1948 depend upon 
the rate of steelmaking operations which will 
probably parallel 1947 at least for the first 6 
months, and the release of war-generated scrap, 
from War Assets Administration warehouses at 
home and the return of material from abroad, 
which does not look too promising. Prices will 
probably follow the ups and downs of 1947. 

Coke, despite new capacity and the help of 
aging beehive ovens, will be in short supply all 
or most of 1948. Some easing may be in order 
toward the end of the year, and probably higher 
costs. 

Coke, scrap and iron ore are bound by ties of 
economic blood. The coke shortage is induced 
by the terrific pig iron shortage, which in turn 
is induced by the shortage of scrap. In iron ore 
and coal, the steel industry is faced with the 
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problem of dealing with lower grade materials 
at higher costs. At the same time, some experts 
believe that the United States will not be a scrap 
plus nation for the next 5 years, which from the 
supply and demand point of view should mean 
higher scrap prices. 

The battle to combat the qualitative down- 
trend in natural resources of raw materials will 
undoubtedly be reflected in future steel prices. 


Mesabi "Manufacturing District" 


In 1947, the much heralded mutation of the 
Mesabi Range into manufacturing district got 
under way as Erie Mining Co., Reserve Mining 
Co., and Oliver Iron Mining Co. revealed plans 
for the construction of beneficiation plants. 

Erie Mining Co., managed by Pickands, Mather 
& Co., is proceeding with the construction of a 
preliminary pilot plant designed to treat approxi- 
mately 1800 gross tons of material per 24-hr day, 
involving an annual production of finished con- 
centrate of about 175,000 tons to 200,000 tons, if 
the plant is operated continuously, and the min- 
ing of as much as 600,000 tons of crude taconite 
a year. 

Erie’s plant will simulate, as far as possible, 
operational conditions in a large commercial plant 
and, except for the fact that primary crushers 
will not be installed, the equipment is generally 
the same size and character as contemplated for 
a full-sized commercial plant. 

Reserve Mining Co., managed by Oglebay, 
Norton & Co., is planning a four-unit beneficia- 
tion plant, near Beaver Bay on the north shore 
of Lake Superior, capable of producing 10 bil- 
lion tons of taconite concentrate annually. Plans 
for the construction of the first unit, which will 
have an annual capacity of 2,500,000 tons of 
taconite concentrate annually, are practically 
completed. Construction will require 4 or 5 
years, largely because of the difficulties in ob- 
taining equipment. Cost will run about $15 per 
annual ton. 

Taconite will be fed directly from railroad 
car to primary crusher, which will handle pieces 
up to 4% ft diam. The material will then pass 
through additional secondary crushers into rod 
mills, over magnetic separators, wash boxes, 
surge tanks, filters and then to the agglomeration 
plant. Tailings will be poured into Lake Su- 
perior. 

Taconite plants require lots of water and elec- 
tricity, and it is estimated that 40 tons of water 
and 70 kw are required for each ton of sinter or 
agglomerated material. 

According to Oglebay, Norton & Co. spokes- 
men, there is some economy in a two-unit plant, 
(which may stem from the copper industry’s ex- 
perience) since a plan of this size requires 1800 
to 2000 employees, as compared with 1200 for a 
single unit. But the limiting factor in the size 
of beneficiation plants, apart from everything 
else, is the size of the crusher. 

A number of beneficiation plants have been 
built to serve Minnesota iron ranges containing 
principally low grade hematite iron ore. In 1947 
there were 47 such plants, which handled about 
12 million tons, but none of these plants were 
operating on taconite. 
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Almost simultaneous with Pickands, Mather & 
Co.’s announcement, U. S. Steel’s almost-mute 
subsidiary, Oliver Iron Mining Co., announced a 
$34 million program of research, construction 
and expansion of iron ore beneficiation in the 
next 6 years. First step was the expenditure of 
more than $2 million in the construction of two 
beneficiating plants. 


Lake Superior district reserves of merchant- 
able iron ore were estimated in St. Paul, June 
30, 1947, at 2 billion long tons and sufficient to 
sustain operations for 40 years, by William H. 
Crago and Hugh M. Roberts, before ICC examin- 
ers as expert witnesses for Great Northern Ry.. 
a defendant in an action before ICC by Butler 
Bros., towards a reduction in the rail freight 
rate on beneficiated iron ore. 

Mr. Crago testified that he had conducted a 
survey of iron ore reserves in the Lake Superior 
district region and estimated that on May 1. 
1945, there were approximately 2 billion long 
tons of merchantable ore in the district. He add- 
ed that “this is a conservative figure that more 
detailed studies will only serve to increase.” 

Mr. Roberts asserted that there has been “no 
appreciable decline in the grade of Lake Superior 
iron ores. With an average annual rate of pro- 
duction of 50 million tons, which in my judg- 
ment will be the probable demand, the 2 billion 
ton reserve will sustain operations for 40 years 
in the Lake Superior district, permitting ample 
time to get fine grinding methods or other tech- 
niques under way on the additional low grade 
ores and iron formation. This is on the assump- 
tion that there is no more than 2 billion tons of 
merchantable ore available.” 


Steel Capacity Increase Necessary 


On the other hand, Cyrus S. Eaton, a director 
of Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., chairman of the 
board of Portsmouth Steel Corp. and Steep Rock 
Iron Mines Ltd., told THE IRON AGE recently. 
with considerable candor: “Most steel company 
management is reluctant to admit it, but steel 
capacity must be increased. The crying need is 
not for more finishing facilities, but for addi- 
tional blast furnaces, to produce pig iron both 
for openhearth and foundry use. When the 
necessity for more pig iron is, as it will have 
to be, finally conceded, a sharp and not presently 
contemplated shortage of iron ore will promptly 
rear its ugly head. 

“IT say ugly because it takes time to bring new 
open pit iron ore mines into production; it takes 
still more time for underground mines, and no- 
body knows how long (not to mention how much 
money) it will take to arrive at satisfactory 
methods of beneficiating taconites and jaspers. 

“Moreover, you cannot open mines if you do 
not have ore. Two or three steel companies are 
well-heeled with fairly high-grade reserves, but 
the other blast furnace operators of the United 
States and Canada, in steel companies and out- 
side, are shockingly short of good and readily ac- 
cessible iron ore. In fact, some companies whose 
annual consumption is high do not have more 
than a hatful of iron ore. There is no use 
counting on ore geographically so remote as not 





to be available this generation. Beneficiation of 
taconites and jaspers, with whatever speed it 
comes, is also a long way off. 

“Blast furnace operators had therefore better 
begin taking their future supplies of iron ore 
with the utmost seriousness. Just because they 
have always been able to buy all the ore they 
wanted they cannot afford to assume that this 
will continue to be the case forever. If they do, 
they are destined for a rude awakening.” 

In this regard, it may be significant to note 
that most consumers of iron ore would have had 
some difficulty in buying additional tonnage for 
winter consumption at the close of the 1947 sea- 
son. 

Other surveys indicate that reserves of open 
pit direct shipping ore will be pretty well depleted 
in about 19 years, or about 1966, based on a rate 


production. As long as present conditions affect- 
ing imports are not changed, it is reasonably ac- 
curate to use these percentages to measure the 
part of our steel industry, as now established, 
which can be supplied by imported ores. 

“As to the chemical quality of Lake Superior 
iron ore in the future, we shall probably not lose 
much on the iron content, but quite possibly may 
expect an increase of 1% to 2 pct in the natural 
silica, this being mainly due to larger tonnages of 
retreat and marginal ore to be washed or jigged 
or separated by high gravity,” Mr. Hewitt de- 
clared. 

“It is not an uncommon impression that Lake 
Superior iron ore has deteriorated somewhat in 
quality over the years, but for the preponderant 
grade of low phosphorus nonbessemer, this is 
true only in comparison with the short early 





Fee conception of Erie Mining Co.'s preliminary 
to treat approximately 1800 gross tons of material per 24-hr day. Illustration courtesy Pickands, Mather & Co. 


of consumption considerably lower than the pres- 
ent 7 million tons a month. Discovery of new 
deposits or extensions of existing deposits may 
lengthen the life of the big pits somewhat, but 
concentrates will be coming in by the early fif- 
ties. 

Based on the projections of Oglebay, Norton 
& Co., 4 million tons of concentrate will be com- 
ing down the lakes in 1953; 5 million tons in 
1954, and by 1964, about 19 million tons of con- 
centrate will be taking up some of the slack in 
high grade open pit reserves. 

However, according to George W. Hewitt, as- 
sistant vice-president in charge of operations, 
Wheeling Steel Corp., and resolute protagonist 
of taconite beneficiation, seaborne imported ores 
cannot be used by the present steel plants of the 
United States on a basis competitive with do- 
mestic ores except to a small degree. 

In a speech before American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute, May 1947, Mr. Hewitt pointed out that 
the economic use of these imported ores is lim- 
ited to those steel plants which are on or near 
the seacoast. 


“Imports of iron ore and magniferous iron ore 
are equivalent to only 3 to 5 pct of our domestic 


pilot plant for the beneficiation of taconite. Plant is designed 


period of 1902-09. The average iron content in 
the 6 years, 1940-45, was slightly higher than in 
the previous 38 years of 1902-39 and the phos- 
phorus was lower, with the silica only slightly 
higher... 

“But,” said Mr Hewitt, “we do not expect this 
condition to continue. In our blast furnaces we 
shall have to handle silica quite a bit higher in 
the ore and this will be true also of beneficiated 
intermediate ore-and taconites. Alumina will be 
lower, which also will present problems in eco- 
nomical blast furnace operation. But others be- 
lieve that in the near future iron ore from other 
districts will lessen the need for Lake Superior 
iron ore.” 

According to the Industry Report, “Domestic 
Transportation,” prepared by Paul M. Zies, act- 
ing chief of the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic 
Commerce, Dept. of Commerce, there are a great 
many ore deposits in other countries, but not 
many which are large enough to supply the Lakes 
area steel plants for even as much as 1 year. 

“In addition, most of the deposits are either 
low in iron content, contain impurities difficult 
to eliminate, are uneconomically distant, or lie 
deeply underground. Moreover, development of 
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foreign ores involves difficult political questions 
since some countries are reluctant to permit ex- 
ploitation of their reserves by foreign capital.” 

The report notes that with the exception of 1 
billion or 2 billion tons of ore in Sweden, most 
of the European ores would necessitate exten- 
sive alteration of United States blast furnaces 
before they could be used. 

“African ores are greatly distant and some 
uncertainties exist both as to their size and iron 
and impurities content. Indian ores are exten- 
sive and of good grade but are far distant. The 
Philippines have large deposits, but they are re- 
portedly of low quality. Closer ...are the Wa- 
bana deposits in Newfoundland, estimated at 3 
billion tons, but lying under water and having 
a high phosphorus content. The Newfoundland 
ores, however, could be used if the industry 
adapted its furnaces to handle this type of ore.” 


Foreign Ore Deposits Studied 


The deposits which seem to offer the most 
promise are those in Labrador and Brazil, both 
high grade open pit ores. Smaller quantities 
could be made available from Cuba, Venezuela, 
and Chile. However, incomplete data are avail- 
able on the recently discovered Labrador deposits. 
According to the Canadian Bureau of mines, all 
indications point to the existence of vast reserves 
of ore, possibly comparable in quantity and grade 
to those of the Mesabi Range. 

A study prepared by Canadian Bureau of 
Mines in 1946 reports that general conditions 
for low cost operation are “exceptionally favor- 
able.” The general conclusions were as follows: 
The Labrador ore is of exceptional quality, can 
be mined at unusually low cost and can be trans- 
ported to a St. Lawrence port at moderate cost; 
there is an immediate market of important di- 
mensions along the Atlantic seaboard of the 
United States and Canada where the short voy- 
age and return cargoes of coal will give it an 
advantage; in British and western Europe the 
Labrador ore will meet keen competition from 
Swedish ore; the largest potential is in the area 
served by the Lake Superior mines. It may be 
possible to serve this to some extent by means 
of the small vessels that now use the St. Law- 
rence canals. When the St. Lawrence deep water- 
way is completed, the cost of delivering Labrador 
to buyers in Pennsylvania and Ohio should 
not be great!y different from the cost of deliver- 
ing Lake Superior iron ores. 


ore 


“If the Labrador developments do not prove 
as productive as many mining experts now an- 
ticipate, other sources of foreign ore will have 
to be developed and transportation costs 
will be increased substantially,” the report stated. 

In the case of the Labrador deposits, a rail- 
road is planned which would terminate near 
Seven Islands on the Gulf of St. Lawrence. Since 
this area consists of relatively sheltered water, 
there appears to be no reason why existing lake 
freighters or vessels of similar design, but pos- 
sibly strengthened somewhat, cannot be employed 
for the entire movement from Seven Islands to 
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Erie ports. Total time for a complete voyage 
should not exceed 10 days. 

Information received from a_ variety of 
sources indicates that the total cost, including 
capital costs, of operating the largest lake 
freighters ranges from $1400 to $1800 a voyage 
day and from $1100 to $1500 for each day spent 
in port. Assuming that the freighters carried 
15,000 tons of ore and returned in ballast, the 
actual cost of the water transportation from 
Seven Islands to Cleveland, exclusive of unload- 
ing charges, would be from $1.00 to $1.20 a ton. 
Including the existing unloading charge of 18¢ 
absorbed by vessels, a rate from $1.20 to $1.40 
would be possible, which is not significantly 
higher than the present rate for iron ore ship- 
ments from the head of the lakes to Lake Erie 
ports. 

The report “Domestic Transportation” also 
touched on this matter. “If it is necessary to 
import ore from a distant source of supply, such 
as Brazil, the water transportation charge will 
be considerably greater . in connection with 
movement of this character, there is a strong 
probability that an actual transshipment of the 
ore would take place at Montreal or some other 
St. Lawrence river port ... ocean vessels will be 
able to ascend the seaways but the depth limita- 
tions are such that very large ore carriers would 
be unable to carry full loads,” it was pointed out. 

“Bethlehem Steel Co. has found that the most 
economical water transportation for ore can be 
achieved through the employment of huge ore 
carriers capable of carrying nearly 25,000 tons of 
ore and drawing 34 ft of water . .. Bethlehem 
boats or boats of similar proportions draw too 
much water for successful use through the sea- 
way. Accordingly the shipment of ore in vessels 
of great cargo carrying capacity from overseas 
sources into the Great Lakes would require either 
the development of a radically new type of ore 
carrier comparable in dimensions and draft to 
the lake carriers, and capable of withstanding 
ocean storms, or as an alternative, a transfer of 
ore at Montreal or some other St. Lawrence River 
port,” the report explains. 


Cost of Ocean Shipments 

Shipments from Brazilian ports to Baltimore 
with a return in ballast would involve a total 
cost ranging between $2.00 and $2.50 a ton. The 
water haul from Montreal to Cleveland is con- 
siderably shorter than that from Seven Islands 
to Cleveland and should not consume more than 
6 days for the round trip including time spent for 
loading and unloading. Accordingly, the actual 
cost per ton of this water shipment with a ballast 
return would range from 60¢ to 70¢. Delivered 
cost of South American ore at Lake Erie ports, 
exclusive of tolls charged for use of the seaway, 
would be from $1.15 to $1.50 a ton higher than 
delivered costs at Atlantic ports, such as Balti- 
more. 

“Under such circumstances, if resort to Bra- 
zilian ore is necessary, it is possible that ship- 
ments to the Pittsburgh area might terminate at 











Atlantic ports and move westward by rail . 
steel plants located at the lake cities, however, 
would still find it more advantageous to use the 
seaway rather than to haul ore westward from 
Atlantic coast ports, since the total additional 
water charge would be much less than the cost 
of rail transport from the coast. 

“The foregoing analysis of transportation 
charges is not meant to be precise, but is intend- 
ed rather to show in a general way the relative 
advantages and disadvantages involved in util- 
izing the seaway. All of the costs presented were 
based on the most uneconomical operation pos- 
sible, namely, voyages in which there was no re- 
turn cargo.” 

On the other hand, an argument that construc- 
tion of the St. Lawrence waterway would delay 
installation of equipment to beneficiate Lake Su- 
perior low grade ores was placed before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Subcommittee last summer 
by Alexander C. Brown, president, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co. He said that the Lake Superior 
iron ore industry will be able to produce large 
tonnages of ore for an almost unlimited time 
by concentrating taconite. 

Earlier, W. Averill Harriman, Secretary of 
Commerce, had testified that as much as 40 mil- 
lion tons of foreign ore would be shipped through 
the St. Lawrence waterway annually. 

According to Mr. Brown’s testimony, it would 
not take many millions of tons of iron ore pro- 
duced by cheap labor and transported in foreign 
ships to seriously disturb market conditions for 
Lake Superior iron ore. Furthermore, the un- 
certainty which the St. Lawrence product would 
inject into the iron ore situation would tend to 
delay the taconite program. 


perior region, who expect to keep on producing 
iron ore, and eventually produce 


“As producers of iron ore from the Lake Su- 


igh grade con- 
centrate and jasper as well, we see in the St. 
Lawrence waterway only a threat to the norma! 
expansion and development of our industry, to 
the shipping dependent on it and to the whole 
economy of the Great Lakes region,” Mr. Brown 
emphasized. 

Perhaps the most provocative pundit of the 
steel industry’s future and iron ore is Marvir 
Barloon, professor of business and economics, 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland. 

Prof. Barloon, prophet of doom for the Lakes 
steel industry, takes the position that the 
strategy of the industry, by necessity, is one of 
retreat. Taconite processing will add perman- 
ently to the cost of steel ... the rigid capacity 
of this new industry will demand a public polic) 
having in view the varying need for steel in war 
and peace,” he said. 

“The United States will need much more steel 
than can be obtained from taconite ...a new 
steel industry will have to be built along the At- 
lantic and Gulf coasts.” 


Prof. Barloon notes a divergence of opinion as 
to whether or not we shall continue making steel 
at the present rate very long—“but if we are able 


to achieve our national purpose of maintaining 


high production and employment, we shall 
need steel in quantities very close to the present 


rate. 
“The engineering and financial proble 

fining taconite are so discouraging that this mit 

eral is certain to be only a partial solution, 1 
an expensive one at that ... in order to provide 
a flow of ore equivalent to the lake shipments of 
1946, nearly a half billion dollars would have 
to be sunk in the mine developments, plant in- 
ventories and operating funds,” Prof. Barloon 
stressed. “The mining executives would have 









to induce 25,000 to 35,000 workers and their fami- 
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COMPARISON of projected production of taconite 
concentrates and current Lake Superior iron ore con- 
sumption. 


lies, altogether perhaps 60,000 people, to move to 
the Mesabi Range. The aggregate investment 


would expand the steel industry as a whole 10 
pet without increasing its output a single billet.” 

Prof. Barloon predicts that whether or not the 
taconite smelting industry is set up on so big 
a scale, inevitably it will be highly rigid in ca- 
pacity ... but demand for steel in America has 
traditionally been very uneven. The steel indus- 
try and the American public are already heavily 
burdened with the fixed costs of ou lossal steel 
plant: Interest, depreciation and insurance, costs 


which continue undiminished in the years when 
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to high employment and steady production. 

Apart from the great investment, present 
methods of processing taconite are very costly. 
The studies of Prof. E. W. Davis, University of 
Minnesota, indicate that the best processes now 
known would add over 10 pct to the cost of pig 
iron... the new pilot plants will doubtless un- 
cover economies, but drastic reductions in costs 
seem unlikely. 

In 1947 the scrap market was a raw material 
dilemma of considerable dimensions, baffling but 
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none the less profitable to members of the scrap 
industry, and a terrific headache to steel mill 
scrap buyers. 

Looking back at it, out of the melee of new 
orders, old orders, skyrocketing prices, cance!- 
lations and customer scrap, three salient points 
emerge: Who drove the scrap market up? Who 
kept the market up? And what’s going to hap- 
pen to it in 1948? 

The market in 1947 marked an all-time high, 
not only in prices, but in sensitivity, manifesta- 
tions of a couple of abnormal market factors, the 
ingot makers who had to have material or shut 
down, and the big steel consumer who was com- 
pelled to step into the scrap market and buy one 
of the raw materials for his steel. The ingot 
maker was a constant factor in the market; the 
“consumer-buyer” was not; his purchases were 
sporadic but at prices out of this world. 

Many of the fantastic prices paid by “consum- 
er-buyers,”’ whose roster could include some of 
the proudest industrial names in the land, will 
never be known. He placed his orders with a 
broker or a big dealer, who kept his mouth shut, 
parceled out the order in the right places, took 
the pick and occasionally the bulk of the free 
tonnage, which, if nothing else, is the essence of 
free enterprise. 

The “‘consumer-buyer” was the customer of 
producers with spare ingot capacity, who in some 
cases, because of the nature of their operations, 
are not in position to request the return of ear- 
marked scrap. Their only source of supply was 
the free tonnage, which quantitatively was al- 
ways too thin for price stability in 1947. 

To a considerable extent, electric furnace ca- 
pacity was used in conversion operations, which 
drained off large tonnages of the foundry grades, 
the plate scrap, punchings, and the structurals; 
mills themselves took the rest on an earmarked 
basis. 

Many big scrap users today, including some 
steel mills, have no direct consumers from whom 
they can request the return of their scrap. These 
operators must have scrap or close down, and 
with the pig iron situation tight as a drum, they 
pay the high dollar to get the bulk of the free 
scrap. Probably the only way this practice could 
be stopped is by mills refusing to convert the in- 
gots produced by these operators. 


New By-Product Coke Capacity 
COKE OVENS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


Company Location Ovens 
Bethiehem Steel Co. Sparrows Point, Md 61 
Wheeling Steel Corp. Wheeling, W. Va. 106 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. Aliquippa, Pa.. 106 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp. Sydney, Nova Scotia, Can 53 
Crucible Steel Co. Midland, Pa... 63 
Carnegie-!ilinois Steel Corp... Clairton, Pa. 146 
Pacific Steel Co. (Chile)... Concepcion . 57 


PLACED IN OPERATION WITHIN 1947 


Carnegie-iilinois Steel Corp... Clairton, Pa. 87 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & RR Birmingham, Ala. 63 
Weirton Steel Co. Weirton, W. Va. 106 
Montreal Coke & Mfg. Co. Montreal, Canada 15 
American Rolling Mill Co. Hamilton, Ohio 25 
Crucible Steel Co. Midland, Pa. 21 
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In general, the high prices in the scrap mar- 
ket were sustained by steel mill buyers who bid 
freely against each other, cross hauled and ex- 
horted their brokers to greater efforts as fur- 
nace inventories dwindled. 

Lip service to the contrary, mill buyers seldom 
stuck together in 1947 for longer than it took to 
get to a telephone, and no sooner were rumors of 
a new “policy” percolating through the trade 
when the horse trading began in earnest. On sev 
eral occasions, the antics of buyers, brokers and 
dealers made the period of OPA price contro! 
seem tranquil indeed, in their efforts on one hand 
to circumvent supply and demand, and on the 
other hand to augment it. 


Erratic Scrap Price Movements 


Role of the mill buyers in keeping high prices 
yoing is readily apparent in a_ blow-by-blow 
resume of the price peaks and pits of 1947. 

At the end of 1946, prices were firm. Many 
mill buyers had hoped that the return of free 
markets would mark the end of long hauls on 
scrap, but remote shipments were still common 
market practice. The familiar story of dealers 
holding back shipments in December for income 
tax purposes was widely disseminated and con- 
sumer resistance to higher prices ($32.50 Pitts- 
burgh) was heavy. Buying of remote material 
wherever it could be found continued and began 
to dry up local consuming market quotations, 
and prices began rising. 

About the middle of February, openhearth 
grades advanced strongly up to $2.50 a ton in- 
creases in almost all major markets. Most brok- 
ers were short, as the price in Pittsburgh reached 
$36 for No. 1 heavy melting, and fierce inter- 
district competition threatened to drive prices 
higher. The scramble was still under way the 
middle of March, and openhearth material was 
bringing $41 Pittsburgh. 

Trade sources began to hope for the introduc- 
tion of large war surplus scrap lists and battle- 
field scrap into the market to reverse the price 
spiral. In the confusion of a very complex mar- 
ket, two facts were apparent: Shipments were 
higher and so were prices. Weakening prices 
were first reported Mar. 27, and brokers were 
ready to take 60-day orders. 

Strong consumer resistance backed by the best 
inventories in months forced prices down the 
first of April, mills had pulled out of markets 
and cross-hauling of earmarked scrap continued, 
but the willingness to buy almost anything any- 
where at any price, even though it meant raising 
a competitor’s normal buying area had virtually 
disappeared. 

Only cast grades were showing firmness by 
the middle of April, and No. 1 heavy melting 
was quoted at $39 Pittsburgh. Good shipments 
and the absence of mill buying continued to shake 
loose many a ton of scrap, but foundry grades 
were still in weak supply and demand was strong. 
Malleable was stronger than ever, bringing $50 
at Cleveland and Chicago. The week of Apr. 24 
saw the scrap market break sharply in practically 
all consuming centers, and at Pittsburgh, heavy 
melting prices dropped $5.25, one of the biggest 
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nosedives in history. Optimists saw in this price 
break an indication of a more normal steel mar- 
ket in months to come. 

April ended along with many steel mill scrap 
buying contracts, which posed the question as to 
how many of the low-priced orders would be de- 
livered. Early in May, cast grades had one of 
their rare, soft periods. By the middle of the 
month, No. 1 steel was bringing $30 at Pitts- 
burgh, and a “where do we go from here attitude 
was evident in some sectors of the trade; stabil- 
ity and eventual stiffening were in the wind. Here 
it was that some buyers tried to drive the price 
down too far. A market jump of $2.50 a ton in 
Pittsburgh heralded the rebirth of scrap price 
strength, at the end of May dealer offerings were 
light and by the middle of June, the market un- 
dertone was very firm. 

Prices began to move upward and revival of 
cross-hauling was suddenly under way, and sharp 
advances were registered at Chicago and De- 
troit. By July 17, No. 1 heavy melting was mov- 
ing at $39 Pittsburgh and the market was ex- 
hibiting every evidence of inflationary trends, 
and by July 31, heavy melting steel prices moved 
upward again and carried THE IRON AGE scrap 
composite to $41.75 on Aug. 7, an all-time high; 
a year before it had been $19.17. The week of 
Aug. 14 saw the price drop for the first time in 
3 months, and then began a period of price stag- 
nation in almost all markets, but the stockpiling 
picture was gloomy and worsened by blast fur- 
nace repair programs. 


Heavy Melting Scrap Hits $42 


By the end of September, heavy melting steel 
grades were still prolonging the record-breaking 
pause of approximately a month at the same 
levels. Following a period of price testing, small 
increases were registered in some markets, and 
Pittsburgh brokers were unable to cover $38 
orders for less than $40. But the market was 
moving upward. While many major consumers 
withdrew abruptly from the market the latter 
part of October, THE IRON AGE scrap composite 
hit a new high of $42.58 the week of Oct. 30. 
As the sharp upward trend was arrested, a num- 
ber of mills moved back into the market, but sales 
at lower levels could not be considered any indi- 
cation of a long-term easing of the scrap picture, 
but a determined effort on the part of mill buyers 
to bring the market down was in the offing. First 
shot was the announcement that outstanding 
high-priced orders would be closed Nov. 22, and 
a quasi-mass attempt to buy on a basis some- 
what similar to the old OPA methods, plus about 
$20, was made, but broker covering was lending 
the market strength. Brokers shipped up on 
most of their orders, and customer scrap was 
moving at the “formula” prices, but another 
period of pyrotechnics and spectacular prices 
was lurking close at hand. 

This was the scrap market in 1947. In es- 
sence, it was a scrap market never completely 
without a strong undertone and prompted by the 
immutable laws of supply and demand, the mar- 
ket “wanted” to go up, the inevitable result of 
strong demand and weak supply. 
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The report of the Secretary of the Interior, 
“National Resources and Foreign Aid,” is tan- 
gible evidence that the government is aware, at 
least, of the steel industry’s most acute raw ma- 
terial problem, the shortage of scrap. 

Certainly the scrap outlook is not en ving 
Potentials include the 147,000 tons which the 
Canterbury Corp., Delaware, has coming, but 
none of which has been delivered thus far; about 
275,000 tons which the Army will sell on seal 
bids about April or May in this country. In ad 
dition, there are some 250,000 tons the Army 
has abroad, mostly in usable vehicles, trucks, 
jeeps, etc., which will be turned over to the For 
eign Liquidation Commission for sale to the Ger- 
man government, or what passes for it, and out 
of this material might come anywhere from 50, 
000 tons to 250,000 tons of Army-generated ma- 
terial. 

There is little to be gained from farm and 
home drives, since these sources were pretty well 
cleaned out during the war, and most peddlers 
and collectors, spurred by the high prices, have 
probably completed the job. There is not a great 
uncollected total, and any salvage drive would 
bring mostly inferior scrap, light material, which 
already has the mills squawking. Furthermore, 
it is doubtful if such a drive would be successful, 
without the impetus of wartime. 

Some weeks ago, a British industrial expert, a 
woman, made the statement in this country that 
there is between 3,500,000 and 5,000,000 tons of 
scrap in Europe, mostly in Germany. The Brit- 
ish have already bought about 1 million tons of 
this material, but only a trickle has found its 
way through Hamburg to date. 

Whether United States buyers, or consumers’ 
representatives can compete for this material, 
which is the property of the German government, 
or what passes for a government is very doubt- 
ful, because of the ocean freight. A commission 
from this country is being selected now. 

Most of the surplus material in the Pacific the- 
aters has been turned over to the Chinese and 
Philippine governments, but the Navy has 15,000 
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to 20,000 tons to offer at Guam, in January, which 
is just about the only tangible scrap offering 
available at the moment. There’s an estimated 
150,000 tons at Manila, either on the ground or 
underwater. 

The rumor is also afoot that as a result of 
pressure for the Marshall Plan scrap, the United 
States may inform European countries that “to 
help you out we aren’t going to take much scrap 
out of Europe, but we won’t export any to you.” 

Presupposing steel production is on a level with 
1947, the tonnage of production scrap in 1948 will 
be approximately as great as 1947; the tonnage 
of railroad scrap will be about the same as 1947, 
around 3 million tons, which is pretty well a 
standard figure. Shipbreaking will probably con- 
tinue through most of next year at about the 
present rate, 75,000 tons a month, maybe less; 
some shipbreakers on the gulf are running out 
of ships. Auto graveyards should yield more than 
in 1947, but this is hard to estimate. 

Under such circumstances, scrap exports will 
probably be neither possible nor permitted. 

One of the leaders of the scrap industry told 
THE IRON AGE recently: 

“The outlook for scrap during the coming year 
is nebulous and vague, and as conditions are now, 
it is not encouraging. However, the outlook to 
place it on the encouraging side could be met if 
certain things would take place, which certainly 
should take place, as follows: 


“(1) The War Assets Administration should 
immediately offer for sale approximately 2 million 
tons or more of scrap. 

“(2) Return of the battle scrap and indigenous 
scrap now in possession of the Army in Germany, 
which would amount to about 500,000 tons, maybe 
more. 

“(3) The releasing of scrap in the United States 
by the Army in the form of excess shells which the 
Army has indicated at 500,000 tons (at eight ord- 


nance depots around the country) for first half of 
1948, 


Estimated Consumption of Iron and Steel 
Scrap and Pig Iron 
January Through December 1947 
(Gross tons) 





SCRAP 
Month Purchased Home Total Pig Iron 
January 1,949,000 | 2,426,000 4,375,000 4,497,000 
February 1,872,000 | 2,148,000 | 4,020,000 | 3,988,000 
March 2,185,000 | 2,401,000 | 4,586,000 | 4,478,000 
April. 2,222,000 | 2,369,000 | 4,591,000 | 4,289,000 
May 2,275,000 | 2,450,000 | 4,725,000 | 4,448,000 
June 2,343,000 | 2,286,000 | 4,629,000 | 4,323,000 
July... 2,114,000 | 2,129,000 | 4,243,000 | 4,024,000 
August! | 2,040,000 | 2,305,000 | 4,345,000 | 4,359,000 
September!...| 2,096,000 | 2,217,000 | 4,313,000 | 4,222,000 
October2 | 2,300,000 | 2,500,000 4,800,000 | 4,600,000 
November2 2,100,000 | 2,300,000 4,400,000 | 4,500,000 
December 1,900,000 | 2,200,000 | 4,100,000 4,500,000 
Total ,000 | 27,731,000 | 53,127,000 ° 
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Preliminary, subject to revision. 

2 Estimated. 

Source: Bureau of Mines. 
Norwood B. Melcher. 
Metal Economics Div. 
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“(4) A prompt return of approximately 500,000 
tons from the Pacific area. 

“(5) The continued scrapping of overaged ves- 
sels by the Maritime Commission (which has been 
yielding 75,000 tons a month) in addition to the 
scrapping of Liberty ships that are too expensive 
to repair—which may run to 500,000 tons or more. 

“(6) The sale of old wrecked automobiles now 
in the hands of the auto wreckers which is easily 
1 million tons. 

“(7) The sale of used or obsolete material now 
in the hands of industry, including the foundries. 


“In the past year 1947, the steel and foundry 
industries consumed approximately 53,127,000 
tons, of which 27,731,000 tons were home scrap 
and 25,396,000 tons were purchased. If the ad- 
ditional 5,500,000 tons mentioned above from 
new sources would be properly placed on the 
market, this would add tons more scrap available 
for use by the steel companies and the foundries. 
Outside of the scrap from auto graveyards, which 
would be commercial source of scrap, the balance 
of this increase is strictly in the hands of the 
U. S. government. Both the steel industry and 
the various foundries, together with the scrap 
dealers and brokers, have exerted every effort 
upon the government agencies to get this mate- 
rial made available quickly, which if it were 
done, should alleviate those things mentioned in 
the foregoing as factors in making the outlook 
for the scrap situation in 1948 more encour- 
aging.” 

In 1947, between 23 million and 24 million tons 
of scrap went to consumers, not only enough to 
maintain the terrific rate of steelmaking opera- 
tions, but to add 1 million tons to inventory, and 
dealer stocks were pulled down only 50,000 tons. 
While mills have charged that scrap price in- 
creases do not bring commensurate scrap re- 
leases, if the price of scrap is high enough to 
keep the peddler on his wagon, this year should 
do the same. 


Coke and Coal 


Coal and coke comprise a curious anomaly in 
the steel industry’s raw material group. There 
are tremendous coal reserves, yet the best coking 
coals are being depleted at a noticeable rate; the 
quality of coke is going down while the cost of 
coal is going up. 

According to some experts, output from the 
industry’s blast furnaces has been cut 8 to 10 
pet by inadequate supplies of good grades of coke. 
On the other hand, some coke producers suspect 
that large exports of metallurgical coal have 
made it nesessary to use poorer grades in the 
making of coke. 


It is also claimed that the increased mechani- 
zation of coal mining has raised the waste con- 
tent in coal, thereby contributing further to the 
lowered quality of coke. 

But some of the shortage of coke stems from 
the big wave of byproduct ovens built in the 
1915-17 period, with a life expectancy of 20 years 
But at the time when many of these ovens had 
passed their period of life expectancy, World 
War II came along. Many of these ovens should 
have been replaced 5 or 6 years ago. 








As a parallel to the actual construction of new 
coke batteries, there is a,great deal of coking 
facility modernization and rebuilding in prog- 
ress. Many of the steel producers that have no 
plans for construction of new capacity are under- 
taking the rebuilding of existing facilities. There 
were 15,307 byproduct ovens in the United States 
at the beginning of 1947, some 3413 of which 
were from 28 to 35 years old, and a greater num- 
ber between 15 and 28 years old. 

Coke battery construction costs are up. A bat- 
tery in 1917, according to one mill official, cost 
$1 million and that same battery today with tech- 
nological improvements, especially on the by- 
products, cost more like $3,500,000. Many by- 
product coke batteries have been depreciated on 
a prewar basis and consequently it would cost 
$5,500,000 to build a battery that would yield 35 
to 40 pet more coke than one built in 1917, ac- 
cording to steel officials. 

At the start of 1947, total annual coke capacity 
of iron and steel companies was 60,280,000 tons 
(rated). Coke production in 1947 was very close 
to 55 million tons, and beehive coke ovens, most 
of which have a steel mill tie-up, produced be- 
tween 5,000,000 tons and 5,500,000 tons of coke. 

Present indications are, oven expansion plans 
to the contrary, that the beehive ovens will oper- 
ate during 1948, despite the poor quality and the 
fact that the seams on which they are located 
have been worked out and coal must be trucked 
to them from other mines. 

New byproduct coke capacity installed during 
1947 served primarily to alleviate the overall 
shortage to some extent. U. S. Steel Corp. has 
plans for expanding its byproduct coke capacity 
1,900,000 tons, and with other programs in the 
industry, total byproduct coke expansion is esti- 
mated by reliable sources to be in the general 
vicinity of 5 million tons. 

But oven capacity is only part of the answer. 
Charles C. Russell, Koppers Co., research depart- 
ment, Kearny, N. J., told a meeting of the Amer- 
ican Coke & Chemical Institute, that there are 
“still very ample supplies of coking coal, but the 
thick seams are being more rapidly depleted than 
the thinner seams. In addition, the quality of 
the reserves is getting poorer, for the ‘good’ 
coals are being more rapidly depleted. The lat- 
ter may be in spite of mechanical mining what 
has caused an increase in the ash and sulfur of 
the coal.” 


Steel or coke producers are finding it neces- 
sary to invest in considerable mechanical mining 
and washing equipment to process coal that can 
be economically hauled to the blast furnace; 
while mechanization cuts labor costs, washing 
and blending costs money. Add to this the fact 
that most of the best tonnage of the good, eco- 
nomically located coking coals has been taken off. 
Higher coke costs are inevitable—but how much 
will be paid by the steel consumer is still in- 
definite. 


According to Dr. Donald R. G. Cowan, Donald 
R. G. Cowan & Associates, consulting economists, 
to explain why coal prices have risen it is neces- 
sary to examine the costs of production and 
distribution. 
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USHING the first batch of coke from National 
Tube Co.'s new coke ovens 


“The coal industry’s effort to mechanize its 
mine operations and thereby save labor expense 
has been long and persistent. Between 1918 and 
1946, coal cut by machines increased from 57 
pet to 91 pet of underground production. Be- 
tween 1925 and 1946, coal loaded by machines in- 
creased from 1 pct to 58 pet of underground 
production. Strip mining increased from 1 pct 
of total production in 1918 to 20 pct in 1946. Of 
total production, 26 pct was cleaned mechanically 
in 1946 compared with only 4 pct in 1925.” 

Dr. Cowan’s findings show this increased use 
of mechanical equipment has brought about a 
long steady decline in manhours required to pro- 
duce a ton of coal, from 3.90 man-hr per ton in 
1890 to 1.37 man-hr in 1945, a reduction of 65 
pet. 

In 1918, 615,000 men mined 579 million tons 
of coal, while in 1945, 383,000 men mined 578,000 
tons, a reduction of 38 pct in men required for 
an equivalent output. 

“From 1890 to 1917 this mechanization made 
possible a reduction of 27 pct in the real labor 
cost per ton, even though wages increased dur- 
ing that period. From 1917 to 1945, despite the 
reduction in manhours per ton from 2.20 to 1.37 
or 38 pct, real labor cost per manhour increased 
184 pet, offsetting the reduction in manual labor 
per ton.” As a result of increasing wages the 
real labor cost per ton increased 76 pct from 
1917 to 1945, according to Dr. Cowan’s figures. 

This indicates that since 1917 the industry, as 
a whole, has turned over to labor more than the 
whole of the advantage from mechanization, 
which has compelled prices to rise. Moreover, be- 
cause labor cost is a major portion of total min- 
ing costs, (approximately 60 pct) expansion in 
volume does not bring about a substantial re- 
duction in total cost per ton. 


During the war, output increased rapidly yet 
total producing, administrative and selling costs 
per ton from 1940 through 1946 rose 88 pct at 
hand-loaded mines, 84 pct at machine-loaded 
mines, and 80 pct at strip mines. 
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By G. F. SULLIVAN 


Pittsburgh Regional Editor 
Tue Iron AcE 





e Attacked by the FTC, by bureaucrats and 
collegiate economists, the multiple basing 
point system of marketing steel still hangs 
on. Current stringencies have changed it a 
bit in spots but no one has proved there is a 
better method of marketing steel—for buyer 
and seller alike. It is here to stay, with mod- 
ifications, unless the Supreme Court throws 
it out. But that decision is a long way off. 


HE multiple basing point system may not be 

the ideal way of distributing steel in a seller’s 

market. But no one has proved there is a 
better method of doing it in a buyer’s market 
Barring a Supreme Court decision in the current 
case, it is unlikely that the multiple basing point 
system will be abandoned. 

It is true that many steel companies have been 
forced to withdraw from certain market areas 
because of high steelmaking costs. Why, they 
reasoned, should they sell in other producers’ 
areas and absorb, or throw away, $4 or $5 a ton 
in freight? Total steel output is not much af- 
fected by such practices but net return is cer- 
tainly higher. Unquestionably some consumers 
have been adversely affected by the tendency of 
mills to concentrate on markets closer to home 

Steel producers would like to see this boom 
go on forever. But they don’t for a minute be 
lieve it will. They are increasing capacity and 
modernizing plants, yes. This is the production 
man’s job, one that has been going on for years 
Sut steel sales executives are constantly plan 
ning ahead for the days when they will have t 
go out and sell. They cannot have two systems 
one for boom times, one for slack seasons. 

The curtailment of some basing point opera 
tions, which the industry’s customers are now 
feeling, will not be final. It is not a long term 
trend. It is a fair guess that when demand is 
again matched by supply, steel mills looking for 
business to keep operations rolling will be forced 
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to go back into areas from which they have with- 

drawn. Surveys show that most of these erst- 
while customers “don’t blame the mills” for 
withdrawing. Many, faced with similar cost 
problems, would do the same thing themselves. 
While it doesn’t help the fabricators, they do 
recognize it as logical in a free economy. De- 
spite the reported withdrawals, steel companies 
are today spending an estimated $2 million a 
month in freight absorption—freight that pro- 
ducers are willing to pay to compete in othe 
mills’ back yards. 

Over the years, plant locations, sales policies 
and future plans have been made by steel users 
with the multiple basing point system of steel 
marketing in mind. To replace it with the un- 
tried f.o.b, mill system advocated by a majority 
of the members of the Federal Trade Commission 
would gain nothing. At least this is the opinion 
of steel executives and of many steel users and 
industry observers. 

Often overlooked by critics is the fact that 
the present system evolved over a period of years, 
in good times and bad, and for a while at least 
had the blessing of the government. The swing 
away Irom the Pittsburgh plus method of steel 
pricing began early in the 1920s when Chicago 
and other new steel centers found themselves 
with more capacity than they could sell in their 
own districts. In 1924 the FTC ordered the U. S. 
Steel subsidiaries to “cease and desist” from 
selling at prices based on any point other than 
that of actual production or shipment. After 
this the number of basing points used by the 
industry began to increase. The NRA Steel Code 
recognized and continued the multiple basing 
point method of marketing steel. President 
Roosevelt, however, ordered a report on the prac- 
tice from both FTC and NRA. The former found 
against it, the latter concluded that it was a com- 
petitive method of selling properly suited to the 
requirements of the industry. 

Since then, changes in the system in normal 
times have come about as a result of competitive 
conditions and consumer demand, suggestion or 
pressure. There never was a time in recent 
normal years when the steel industry had any 
control over the actions of its customers. The 
latter retained as a potent weapon the right to 
change sources of supply. In recent months a 
fair percentage of customers have indicated they 
were thinking about just this. They will have to 
wait a little while though, until they are again 
behind the wheel. 

The current action of the FTC against the 
steel industry was filed Aug. 17, 1947, and sub- 
sequently amended so that it now includes the 
American Iron & Steel Institute and 101 steel 
producers. The FTC’s Pittsburgh plus case 
against the U.S. Steel began in 1921; the cement 
industry basing point case was started in 1937. 
So, according to Lowell B. Mason, a member of 
the FTC, it might be 1957 before the current 
case against the steel industry is settled. Mr. 
‘Mason has said that “Because the administered 
price lacks the St. Vitus Dance quality of an 


On Basing Points 


A decision rendered Sept. 20, 1946, by 
the U. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals at 
Chicago set aside an FTC order issued 
against the multiple basing point system 
of marketing in the cement industry. The 
case has not yet been brought before the 
U. S. Supreme Court (Tue Iron Ace, 
Oct. 3, 1946, p. 85). 

In the fall of 1945 considerable interest 
was shown in the steel basing point sys- 
tem as the result of the Corn Products 
Case in which the Supreme Court in ef- 
fect ruled out the single basing point 
system but made no distinct reference to 
the legality of the multiple basing point 
system. 

In the May 3, 1945, issue of Tue Iron 
Ace, p. 74, is a discussion of the Corn 
Products Case which is credited with 
causing changes in the steel price system. 
The stainless steel basing point change 
was covered in the Sept. 13, 1945, issue, 
p. 99. Other references pertaining to the 
steel industry may be found in the issue 
of Sept. 20, 1945, p. 109, and Sept. 27, 
1945, p. 95. An “ABC of Basing Point 
System” pertaining to steel appeared in 
Tue Iron Ace, Oct. 4, 1945, p. 121. 

A discussion of the latest Federal 
Trade Commission suit appeared in Tue 
Iron Ace, Aug. 21, 1947, p. 113. 





Adam Smith price, it is often associated with 
the frozen prices of a conspiracy, and many 
bureaucrats in Washington believe that for this 
reason administered prices should be done away 
with.” 

The FTC action, laying heavy emphasis on 
today’s steel marketing conditions, assumes that 
the current tight steel supply situation will last 
forever. It won’t. It never has and there is no 
reason to believe it will. For that reason all steel 
companies that plan to stay in business are bend- 
ing over backwards to build good customer rela- 
tionships. They know full well that when busi- 
ness starts slipping the customer will again tell 
which company what to ship where and how much 
freight to absorb. Any belief that steel company 
withdrawals from high-cost territories is a 
permanent decision is silly on the face of it. 

Meanwhile the multiple basing point system 
governs steel marketing and will for some time 
unless the pending case moves like a rocket. The 
insert in this issue lists the basing points of 
major steel products at this time. Every effort 
has been made to include all announced basing 
points for these products, but THE IRON AGE 
cannot assume responsibility for its complete 
accuracy. One reason is that naming of new 
basing points and withdrawing of others is a 
continuing process. In addition, some of the 
smaller producers questioned on this matter 
hesitated to commit themselves one way or an- 
other. Others declined to even answer letters 
on the subject. 
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to go back into areas from which they have with- 
drawn. Surveys show that most of these erst- 
while customers “don’t blame the mills” for 
withdrawing. Many, faced with similar cost 
problems, would do the same thing themselves. 
While it doesn’t help the fabricators, they do 
recognize it as logical in a free economy. De- 
spite the reported withdrawals, steel companies 
are today spending an estimated $2 million a 
month in freight absorption—freight that pro- 
ducers are willing to pay to compete in othe) 
mills’ back yards. 

Over the years, plant locations, sales policies 
and future plans have been made by steel users 
with the multiple basing point system of steel 
marketing in mind. To replace it with the un- 
tried f.o.b. mill system advocated by a majority 
of the members of the Federal Trade Commission 
would gain nothing. At least this is the opinion 
of steel executives and of many steel users and 
industry observers. 

Often overlooked by critics is the fact that 
the present system evolved over a period of years, 
n good times and bad, and for a while at least 
had the blessing of the government. The swing 
away from the Pittsburgh plus method of steel 
pricing began early in the 1920s when Chicago 
and other new steel centers found themselves 
with more capacity than they could sell in their 
own districts. In 1924 the FTC ordered the U. S. 
Steel subsidiaries to “cease and desist” from 
selling at prices based on any point other than 
that of actual production or shipment. After 
this the number of basing points used by the 
industry began to increase. The NRA Steel Code 
recognized and continued the multiple basing 
point method of marketing steel. President 
Roosevelt, however, ordered a report on the prac- 
tice from both FTC and NRA. The former found 
against it, the latter concluded that it was a com- 
petitive method of selling properly suited to the 
requirements of the industry. 

Since then, changes in the system in normal 
times have come about as a result of competitive 
conditions and consumer demand, suggestion or 
pressure. There never was a time in recent 
normal years when the steel industry had any 
control over the actions of its customers. The 
latter retained as a potent weapon the right to 
change sources of supply. In recent months a 
fair percentage of customers have indicated they 
were thinking about just this. They will have to 
Wait a little while though, until they are again 
behind the wheel. 

The current action of the FTC against the 
steel industry was filed Aug. 17, 1947, and sub- 
sequently amended so that it now includes the 
American Iron & Steel Institute and 101 steel 
producers. The FTC’s Pittsburgh plus case 
against the U.S. Steel began in 1921; the cement 
industry basing point case was started in 1937. 
So, according to Lowell B. Mason, a member of 
the FTC, it might be 1957 before the current 
case against the steel industry is settled. Mr. 
‘Mason has said that “Because the administered 
price lacks the St. Vitus Dance quality of an 
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A decision rendered Sept. 20, 1946, by 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals at 
Chicago set aside an FTC order issued 
against the multiple basing point system 
of marketing in the cement industry. The 
case has not yet been brought before the 
U. S. Supreme Court (THe Iron Ace, 
Oct. 3, 1946, p. 85). 

In the fall of 1945 considerable interest 
was shown in the steel basing point sys- 
tem as the result of the Corn Products 
Case in which the Supreme Court in ef- 
fect ruled out the single basing point 
system but made no distinct reference to 
the legality of the multiple basing point 
system, 

In the May 3, 1945, issue of Tue Iron 
Ace, p. 74, is a discussion of the Corn 
Products Case which is credited with 
causing changes in the steel price system. 
The stainless steel basing point change 
was covered in the Sept. 13, 1945, issue, 
p. 99. Other references pertaining to the 
steel industry may be found in the issue 
of Sept. 20, 1945, p. 109, and Sept. 27, 
1945, p. 95. An “ABC of Basing Point 
System” pertaining to steel appeared in 
Tue Iron Ace, Oct. 4, 1945, p. 121. 

A discussion of the latest Federal 
Trade Commission suit appeared in Tue 
Iron Ace, Aug. 21, 1947, p. 113. 


Adam Smith price, it is often associated with 
the frozen prices of a conspiracy, and many 
bureaucrats in Washington believe that for this 
reason administered prices should be done away 
with.” 

The FTC action, laying heavy emphasis on 
today’s steel marketing conditions, assumes that 
the current tight steel supply situation will last 
forever. It won’t. It never has and there is no 
reason to believe it will. For that reason all steel 
companies that plan to stay in business are bend- 
ing over backwards to build good customer rela- 
tionships. They know full well that when busi- 
ness starts slipping the customer will again tell 
which company what to ship where and how much 
freight to absorb. Any belief that steel company 
withdrawals from high-cost territories is a 
permanent decision is silly on the face of it. 

Meanwhile the multiple basing point system 
governs steel marketing and will for some time 
unless the pending case moves like a rocket. The 
insert in this issue lists the basing points of 
major steel products at this time. Every effort 
has been made to include all announced basing 
points for these products, but THE IRON AGE 
cannot assume responsibility for its complete 
accuracy. One reason is that naming of new 
basing points and withdrawing of others is a 
continuing process. In addition, some of the 
smaller producers questioned on this matter 
hesitated to commit themselves one way or an- 
other. Others declined to even answer letters 
on the subject. 
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NONFERROUS 


RICES of all the nonferrous metals were 

firm at the end of 1947. This is significant 

because the present prices of copper, zinc, 
tin and antimony have only been exceeded by 
wartime peaks of 30 years ago. Since the turn 
of the century, the only other period of higher 
prices was in the prosperous era preceding the 
panic of 1907 when peak prices of copper, tin 
and antimony exceeded those current. Lead 
now priced at an all-time high. 

Yet there are pressures at work today, in ad- 
dition to the general inflationary trend, that can 
support a prediction of higher prices during 
1948 for some, perhaps all, of the metals men- 
tioned, unless there is a general economic col- 
lapse before time permits their effects to be felt 

Against this background, prices of aluminum 
ingots and finished products have been constantly 
decreased since the discovery of the metal. Alu- 
minum prices have remained practically un- 
changed during the postwar period of wage 
increases and other inflationary pressures. 

Relative shortages of sheet and strip, extru 
sion and rod mill capacities, combined with a 
long-term shortage of water power, have so far 
prevented aluminum from capturing an even 
larger proportion of the markets normally served 
by other metals. Moreover, the huge accumula- 
tions of warplane scrap and contract termination 
aluminum inventories have been absorbed into 
mill production and ingot producers schedules 
with practically no evidence of the predicted 
market glut. It is expected that this source of 
raw material for specialized low cost aluminum 
products will come to an end in 1948 when the 
wrecked and obsolete warplane scrapping pro- 
gram comes to an end. 

When new aluminum finishing facilities get 
into operation early next year, if coupled with a 
more normal rainfall in the United States and 
Canada, wider entry of aluminum products into 
competitive metal fields is assured. This predic- 
tion is based on the market outlook for the major 
nonferrous metals and steel products during 
1948, as indicated by 1947 experience. 

Domestic demand for lead, copper, tin, alu- 
minum and steel products was overwhelming 
during most of 1947, and there is nothing on the 
horizon to indicate the prospect of any change 
in 1948. During late spring and summer last 


paices of major nonferrous metals, with the excep- 
tion of aluminum, showed sharp rises over the past 
year, and in the case of lead rose above the World 
War | postwar period. The curves on the charts to 
the left are expressed as a percent of base years 








- Took sales and higher costs forecast for 


By JOHN ANTHONY 
Eastern Regional Editor, 


Tue Iron AGE 


vear, domestic demand for nonferrous metals 
faltered badly and foreign demand dried up due 
to the worldwide shortage of dollar credits. It 
was a period in which the whole economy dis- 
played a deep-seated lack of confidence. Cancella- 
tion or deferment of orders and the reduction 
of consumer inventories were universal. 

During this period the metal industry felt the 
decline in confidence acutely because of the high 
level of nonferrous metals prices in effect during 
the first quarter, and more particularly because 
consumers believed that such prices could not be 
sustained. However, it is significant that there 
were no price declines in any metal except copper, 
in which there had been a price spread of 2%4¢ 
for several weeks when several producers ad- 
vanced their price to 24¢. 

The zinc market would probably have declined 
during the summer but for the fact that there 
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@ Pressed by heavy domestic demands and the 
bullish influences of foreign aid needs and United 
States stockpiling activities, the prospects for the 
major nonferrous metals in 1948 are higher prices 
and continued tight supplies, notwithstanding the 
likelihood of some expansion in mine output here 
and abroad. Aluminum, meanwhile, is still'a dark 
horse with its present competitive position yet to 
be tested and with substantial new finishing 
capacity sched. to come into production soon. 


were Treasury purchases for the Army and Navy 
Munitions Board strategic stockpile. This boldly 
conceived program for accumulating strategic 
materials has so far been largely ineffectual as 
far as metals and minerals are concerned. Active 
industry demands for the metals have prevented 
the purchase of any tonnages of copper or lead, 
and only 130,000 tons of zine by the end of 
November. But as long as the program is in 
being it will exert a strengthening effect on the 
metal markets out of all proportion to the ton 
nages involved. Some consideration is already 
being given to a possible acceleration of the 
stockpiling program in view of the unsettled 
international situation. 

At the end of the summer, domestic demand 
for copper, lead, tin, aluminum, and zine in some 
grades, bounced up to first quarter peak levels. 
Foreign demands have improved some but are 
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still depressed by lack of dollars. This is Just as 
well for domestic industry, because there is need 
for all the domestic and foreign metals and min- 
erals available at this time to avert greater 
shortages than those prevailing now. 

Dollar shortages abroad are about to be re- 
lieved to some extent, and this can only lead to 
greater price competition for world minerals. 
Unless domestic metal consumers are subsidized 
again by government purchases abroad at world 
prices and sale at home at controlled lower prices, 
probably coupled with allocations, domestic prices 
must rise with world prices. Export controls 
alone will not be adequate as some of all metals 
in short supply must come from abroad. 


Move to Increase Dollar Credits 


There are two movements of dollar credits 
abroad which are about to supplement the dollar 
granting effect of loans such as the interim 
European aid program, the unfreezing of the 
$400 million British loan balance, and action 
taken by such agencies as the Export-Import 
Bank and the World Bank. One is the invest- 
ment of United States capital in factories located 
in countries which have cut back imports from 
dollar countries. This movement is already under 
way. The other is a campaign sponsored by the 
State and Commerce Depts. to educate Americans 
to buy more foreign-made goods and to work 
with Europeans, Asiatics and Latins on lists of 
goods that can be sold here. There is also a move 
afoot in this country to encourage foreign na- 
tions to devalue their currencies to realistic 
valuations so that dollar countries will find it 
profitable to buy abroad in volume sufficiently 
great as to tend to balance international trade. 

Production costs of metal producers have in- 
creased tremendously since the end of the war. 
Wage rates, freight rates and other costs have 
risen to the point where it has been estimated 
that 15¢ copper today would be the equivalent of 
8¢ prewar copper. The spring will probably bring 
another round of wage demands on producers, 
smelters, refiners, mills and fabricators unless 
Congress should agree to stabilize wages and 
prices, and perhaps reinstitute priorities or al- 
locations. An application for higher freight 


1 comprehensive review of the fast growing aluminum 
industry on the West Coast is given in the article, “The 
Vew Giant of the West,” on p. 190.—Ed. 


rates, an important factor in metal production 
costs, is still pending before the ICC. 

Metal producers are unhappy about present 
high prices of metals. Many of their customers 
do not understand that domestic prices for metals 
in which we are not fully self-sufficient are tied 
to world prices which suffer from varying pres- 
sures of supply and demand. 

Most important of all, however, they are los- 
ing some portions of markets that have taken 
years to develop. Once established in a market, 
competitive metals are hard to displace. It is un- 
deniable that for certain applications competitive 
metals may afford certain intrinsic advantages 
and might eventually have taken a place in the 
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market. But important price advantage counts 
at once and hastens the orderly market read- 
justments which are always under way. There is 
also the important and natural human reluctance 
to change techniques and tooling once they are 
established. 

Copper producers, with their wire and brass 
mill subsidiaries, have been hit hardest by the 
post-war market reorientation. Recently copper 
wire mills readjusted downward their prices on 
copper wire without any corresponding decline 
having occurred in the virgin copper market. 
This is a new departure in the wire trade which 
observers attribute to an attempt to divert a por- 
tion of current high profits to meeting aluminum 
wire competition on a price basis. 

A number of independent wire producers have 
already converted a portion of their production 
from copper to aluminum. Other manufacturers 
have developed lines of solderless wire and cable 
connectors for aluminum wire, and techniques 
for soldering and other methods of joining 
Roughly 25 pet of domestic copper consumption 
in the past went into wire conductors. A part 
of this copper tonnage goes into fine wire pro- 
duction such as motor windings, in which alu- 
minum wire has no place. 


Aluminum Wire Output Increases 


One wire mill has estimated that 50 pct of its 
current wire production is in aluminum. Ton- 
nagewise, copper wire production by this mill 
is much greater. Wire producers are in the alu- 
minum field to stay. They estimate that alumi- 
num offers a price advantage in sizes down to 
No. 12 AWG even if copper were to drop below 
15¢ per lb. The cost of insulation goes up dis- 
proportionately in the finer gages, but for air- 
craft wire, aluminum is drawn down as fine as 
No. 14 AWG. Comparative selling prices per 1000 
ft for several gages of insulated wire are as 
follows: 


Conductor 


Size Aluminum Copper 
1/0 AWG $143.00 $196.60 
2/0 AWG $170.00 $237.00 
3/0 AWG $197.00 $283.40 


500,000 em $472.00 $750.80 
Quotations are for aluminum wire in Paracore 
type RH insulation and copper in type R insula- 
tion which permits equal current carrying ca- 
pacity gage for gage. In long circuits or in in- 
stallations where voltage drop need be consid- 
ered two gages heavier aluminum wire is recom- 
mended to compensate for the fact that alumi- 
num has only 84 pet of the current carrying 
capacity of copper. 

It is significant that the brass mill industry is 
the one metal finishing industry that by the end 
of the year had not recovered to peak order 
volume, within the limits of available raw mate- 
rials. At current high brass product prices, fab- 
ricating subsidiaries of some mills report that 
the growth in demand for their aluminum fabri- 
cated products has upset the prewar relationship 





es 





eens of aluminum building wire estimate the product can compete with copper priced below I5¢ per Ib. in 
sizes down to No. 12 AWG. One producer estimates that 50 pct of his wire production is now in aluminum. Shown 
above is an operation at United States Rubber Co.'s plant at Bristol, R. |., where insulation is extruded on aluminum 


wire and vulcanized. 


among products. Whether this modified market 
relationship will continue after the price of cop- 
per drops to more normal levels remains to be 
seen. 

It is conceivable that competition among alu- 
minum producers may bring down the price of 
aluminum finished products enough to permit 
the present relationship to continue. During the 
summer, two aluminum producers dropped their 
prices for sheet product specialties in order to 
get more business. Market observers have been 
inclined to feel that the decreases would have 
been met by the third producer except that it 
might have been suspect by government of at- 
tempting to monopolize the market. 

Competition between brass mill products and 
other metals is apparent in many directions. 
Even a high cost metal like stainless steel must 
be given consideration by brass mill executives 
these days. The lowly kitchen sink strainer with 
stainless steel flange and basket strainer is 
widely marketed at competitive prices by mail 
order houses and plumbing suppliers. 

In the current steel shortage, aluminum sheet 
and strip have replaced steel products for many 
applications. One producer has reported that its 
farm roofing now covers more than 500,000 farm 
buildings. Opinions vary as to the relative cost 
advantages of aluminum against current prices 
for steel. All are agreed that aluminum can com- 
pete advantageously with current steel gray mar- 
‘ket prices. Most manufacturers, including the 
auto industry, are giving serious consideration 


to the possibility of utilizing aluminum to stretch 
their steel supplies. How much of the substitu- 
tion of aluminum for steel will stick when a 
normal buyer’s market returns is still in the 
range of speculation. One thing is certain: In 
the present tight market for flat-rolled products, 
aluminum producers are unwilling to take orders 
for applications which they know will revert to 
another metal when competitive conditions 
change. 

The Marshall Plan, if accepted by Congress 
will add pressure to the domestic shortages of 
nonferrous metals whether by shipments of 
metals to foreign consumers from domestic or 
foreign origin, or whether it should involve 
merely the shipment of machinery and equip- 
ment in which nonferrous metals are used. How- 
ever, a bill has been introduced into the House 
by the House Select Committee on Foreign Aid 
under the chairmanship of Representative Chris- 
tian A. Herter, which would incorporate in the 
Marshall Plan a proposal to encourage increased 
production of strategic metals and minerals in 
colonial possessions of European nations recei\ 
ing our aid. 

The bill provides that these strategic mate 
rials would be deposited in the United States 
permanent stockpile in partial compensation for 
our contributions to European aid. A similar 
proposal was made recently by Commerce Sec 
retary Harriman, chairman of the Mineral 
Resources Subcommittee of the President’s Com 
mittee on Foreign Aid. 
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The Herter bill, HR 4579, proposes the direct 
acquisition of mineral rights in colonial coun- 
tries by our government, or government encour- 
agement of private United States capital to de- 
velop foreign deposits with guarantees of 










































TABLE | 


Country Tonnage 
British Empire 
Copper Rhodesia 25,000 
Lead Tanganyika 10,000 
Tin Malaya 20,000 
Bauxite Gold Coast 50,000 
British Guiana 150,000 
Manganese Gold Coast 100,000 
Chromite Rhodesia 50,000 
Sierra Leone 20,000 
Vanadium (as V0; Rhodesia 200 
Asbestos Rhodesia 5,000 
Diamonds West Africa 1500, 000 
Mica Tanganyika and Rhodesia 200 
Graphite Ceylon 1,500 
Total annual value 
1Carats 
British Dominions 
Copper Canada 20,000 
Lead Australia 15,000 
Burma 15,000 
South Africa 15,000 
Zinc concentrate Australia 30,000 
Canada 25,000 
South Africa 30,000 
Manganese India 100 ,000 
South Africa 50,000 
Chromite South Africa 50,000 
Nickel Canada 10,000 
Tungsten South Africa 200 
Burma 1,000 
Piatinum metals South Africa 110,000 
Mica India 2,000 
Asbestos South Africa 10,000 
Total annual value 
‘Ounces 
French, Belgian, Dutch Empires 
Copper Belgian Congo 20,000 
Tin East Indies 20,000 
Belgian Congo 2,500 
Lead Morocco 20,000 
Zinc. Belgian Congo 20,000 
Zinc concentrate Morocco 30,000 
Bauxite France 50,000 
East Indies 100,000 
Surinam 100,000 
Chromite New Caledonia 15,000 
Cobalt Belgian Congo 1,000 
Cobalt ore Morocco 2,000 
Nickel East Indies 5,000 
Mica Madagascar 300 
Graphite Madagascar 2,000 
Diamonds Belgian Congo 1500 ,000 
Tantalum-columbium ore Belgian Congo 500 
Total 
\Carats. 
Others 
: / 
Tungsten Portugal 1,000 
Mercury | Italy 14,000 
Tale (steatite Italy 1,000 
Chromite Turkey 50,000 
Copper Turkey 5,000 
Cryolite Greenland 2,000 
Total value 


‘Flasks, 
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Minerals To Be Made Available To United States 
Recommendations of Herter Committee on European exports to compensate 
U. S. for aid under the Marshall Plan 








delivery to the strategic stockpile. The Herter 
Committee estimates that foreign minerals esti- 
mated at conservative metal prices at $136 mil- 
lion per year, see Table I, could be obtained for 
the stockpile, in addition to the normal commer- 
cial mineral exports of 
some $250 to $300 mil- 
lion. 

As drawn, the bill 
would set up an agency 
to be known as the For- 
ign eign Aid Council, to in- 


a clude the Secretary of 
Price Value State, as chairman, and 

Landed in Landed in ; ee 

United States United States the Secretaries of Na- 


tional Defense, Com- 
merce, Agriculture and 
Per Unit Treasury. It would also 


00 | $7,500,000 ; ; 
= 2° 000,000 include the directors of 
SS | eee the Emergency Foreign 
2 myo Reconstruction Au- 
35 —- 1, 750,000 thority and chairman of 
oon poten the board of the Export- 
75 375,000 . m 
: Ay Import Bank. | The ma 
3,000 600, 000 terials shown in Table I 
= — are those that the Her- 
42,860,000 ter Committee expects 
would be made available 
annually for stockpiling 
over a 10- to 20-year 
‘ci period. Delivered prices 
*"$300 | $6,000,000 of the minerals shown 
| Sau have been estimated con- 
= _—— servatively in an effort 
40 1,000, 000 to approximate 20-year 

40 1, 200,000 ss he 
35 3°500,000 average prices. Copper 
35 1,750,000 is set at 15¢, lead 10¢, 
30 1,500,000 : . He : 
650 6,500,000 zine 8¢, tin 49.5¢. It is 
ane ‘genes reasonable to assume 
50 500, 000 a 3 
{1.008 3.600 eee that, if passed, the Mar 
100 1,000,000 shall Plan will incor- 
-_.... 37,890,000 porate some such pro- 

vision. 

The Herter Committee 
report contains esti- 
mates of nonferrous 

Per unit ale 2 S - , 
$300.00 $6,000,000 ee required = 
1,100.00 | 22,000, Suropean nations under 
1,100.00 | 2,750,000 _ oe 
200.00 4,000,000 the Marshall Plan from 
“os | tae ene 1948 through 1951. 
12.00 600,000 ‘ il li : 
12:00 1,200; 000 These : pac mgpigs See 
12.00 : ,000 rork l vaco it- 
Ee. pode workec out yacomm 
3.600.60 3,000,000 tee of European experts 
650.00 3,250,000 who came to this coun- 
2,000.00 600 000 a Ee : 
100 00 200 000 try to discuss 5 
.50 ’ Q > 9 R 
ene'ee son O0e needs he re. In 1 48, the 
— - ~——— United States will be 
56 875, 000 


‘alled on to*supply $50 
million worth of copper 
(116,000 tons at 21.50¢), 
$1 million of lead (3500 
Per unit tons at 14.25¢), p25 mil- 


es “ee lion of zine (119,000 
40 40000 . a 50d 
3 1,750,000 eon : 10.50¢). on 
00 1,500,000 other erican nations 
90 180, 000 s - Seo 
- are expected to supply in 
4,910,000 


1948 $145 million of cop- 
per (337,000 tons), $45 
million of lead (158,000 








tons), $60 million of zine (285,000 tons). From 
1949 through 1951, copper requirements are esti- 
mated at $550 million from the American conti- 
nent, none from the United States. This is an 
average of 349,000 tons a year. Lead require- 
ments for the same period are $350 million, or 
409,000 tons a year. Zine requirements would be 
$280 million, or 440,000 tons a year. 

It may be predicted that some form of sub- 
sidy program will be enacted by Congress and 
passed by the President during 1948 to encour 
age marginal mines to continue in operation and 
to foster exploration and development work. The 
subsidy program will not necessarily be based on 
premium payments on above-quota mine, mill or 
smelter production. For some time mining men 
have been analyzing various proposals, and 
studies have been going on in several govern 
ment branches. At year end, Interior Secretary 
Krug had constituted a Minerals Advisory Coun 
cil which is expected to develop the background 
information needed to advise the President and 
Congress in the further development of a sound 
national mineral program. 


Subsidy Program Forecast 


A study of the remarks of Secretary Krug 
and Bureau of Mines director James Boyd at 
the recent El Paso, Texas, meeting of the 
Western Div., American Mining Congress indi- 
cates the more probable forms such a subsidy 
program might take. It could be a_ subsidy 
granted in inverse proportion to the size of the 
operation, on the theory that it is in the national 
interest to sustain small, currently uneconomic 
mines, some of which may turn out to be the 
large producers of the future. 

It could be the purchase of strategic minerals 
for the stockpile direct from the marginal pro 
ducers at prices higher than even the current 
market prices, and on a sufficiently long-term 
basis to enable the operators to recover theit 
investment. 

It could be special tax treatment to encourage 
exploration and development, coupled with the 
modification of regulations on the issuance of 
securities by mining companies. The question is 
merely “What form of subsidy—direct payments, 
tariff protection, tax benefits or other support— 
is best for the industry and reconcilable with 
the national interest,” in the words of Director 
Boyd. 

The President vetoed the extension bill for 
premium payments on copper, lead and zine dur 
ing the year largely because it was so phrased 
as to stimulate mostly the production of zinc 
which is in the greatest supply of any of the 
strategic metals, and because it was inequitable 
among producers who were intended to benefit 
by it, and because it failed to provide for admin- 
istrative flexibility and the funds sufficient to 
carry out its objectives. 

At the year end, tari ‘¥ concessions worked out 
at the Geneva Conference of 23 nations were an 
nounced to go into effect Jan. 1 to run for a 
period of 3 years. The other nations whose con 
cessions also go into effect on that date include 
the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, France. 
Belgium, the Netherlands and Luxemburg. Other 





nations will make their concessions effective by 
June 30, 1948. 

Tariff action on major nonferrous metals was 
not significant at this time. Lead was not in- 
cluded in the concessions. The duty on copper 
ore, concentrates, blister, refined metal and scrap 
was reduced by 50 pct to 2¢ per lb of contained 
metal. The 50 pet reduction also applies to cop 
per and brass fabricated products. Congressional 
action early in the year suspended the 4¢ copper 
tariff until March 31, 1949. Tariff reductions 
were made on slab zinc, ores and concentrates 
to the levels now current under the Mexican 
agreement of 1942. These rates were to be in 
creased to the prewar levels at the expiration of 
the emergency 

One of the most significant changes was in 
nickel and nickel alloys, a reduction of 50 pct t 
114,¢ per lb. The action brought an announcement 
by International Nickel Co. that the reduction 
would result in an equivalent price reduction t 
United States consumers. Aluminum in crude 
forms was reduced from 3¢ to 2¢ per lb. Bauxite 
vas reduced from $1.00 to 50¢ a ton. Antimony 
metal and oxide, from 2¢ to l¢ per Ib. 

The working of low-grade domestic ore bodies 
is about to begin on a large scale. A new cop 
per ore body, which is expected to be second only 
to Kennecott’s Utah Mine, is about to be devel- 
oped by the Magma Copper Co. Deposits average 
0.8 pet copper content and reserves are indicated 
of some 425 million tons. The San Manuel mine 
is located on a 3500-ft plateau near Tucson, Ariz 
Full mine development will take 5 to 6 years at 
an estimated cost of $30 to $35 million. With 
a mine production of an estimated 25,000 tons 
f ore daily, yearly copper production would 
reach 60,000 to 65.000 tons. 


Develop Low Grade Ores 


Anaconda Copper Co. has announced plans to 
spend some $20 million in developing a large 
body of low-grade ore at Butte, Mont., over the 
next 5 vears. Plans call for mining and milling 
15,000 tons of ore a day to recover 20 Ib of cop- 
per per ton. It is estimated that there is more 
than 130 million tons of ore available above the 
3400 ft level. The ore contains precious metals 

The Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Con 
centrating Co. at Kellogg, Idaho is preparing to 
mine and mill a large tonnage of low-grade ore 
left in the vicinity of the old stopes in the Coeur 
d’Alene mining region. It is estimated that thers 
are some 5 million tons averaging 3 pct combined 
lead and zinc, plus % oz silver per ton. 

There were no long-term strikes at domestic 
mines, smelters or refineries during the year. A 
strike of railroad workers at Kennecott Copper 
Co.’s Utah mine in the last quarter closed dow 
production for nearly 3 weeks in which an esti 
mated 15,000 to 16,000 tons of copper were lost 
Copper mine production during the year was 
875,000 tons, as compared with 608.737 tons it 
1946. Refinery production was 1,185,000 tons, 
compared with 604,000 tons in 1946. Shipments 
of copper to consumers reached 1,375,000 tons in 
1947, compared with 1,261,000 tons the previous 
vear 


The Krug report on national resources and 
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foreign aid indicates that the European relief 
program is not expected greatly to affect domes- 
tic consumption even though current domestic 
demand constitutes a considerable drain on 
known United States reserves. 

According to the report, “Output of copper 
from U. S. mines in 1947 to 1952 at current o1 
somewhat lower prices is expected roughly to 
fall short of the expected needs of the domestic 
industry in that period by about 1 million short 
tons. Domestic mine production is estimated to 
be 960,000 short tons in 1947 and then to de- 
cline to an average of 825,000 tons per year from 
1950 to 1952. Consumption for the same period 
will probably approximate 1,250,000 and 950,- 
000 tons respectively. Production from foreign 
mines in 1946 was at little more than two thirds 
of their aggregate capacity as measured by re- 
cent peak outputs. Thus a substantial copper 
source for meeting world needs lay unutilized 
and continues to do so, although the problems in- 
volved in expanding production at many mines 
are not serious. 

“Resumption of and maintenance of capacity 
production levels at home and abroad, for 2 or 
3 years, would change the present world deficit 
to a surplus,” according to the report. 

During the year, the Chilean government took 
action to increase by 20 pet the extraordinary 
tax on North American copper companies oper- 
ating in Chile. During 1948 the tax will be at 
the rate of 60 pct of the difference in price be- 
tween 10¢ per lb and the actual sales price of 
copper. Under such a tax method, it is obvious 
that the government would exert pressure to 





insure sale of Chilean copper at the world price, 
should the price of copper in the United States 
be held below the world market. 

The Federal Trade Commission issued a re- 
port early in 1947 on a study of the copper in- 
dustry with respect to the dominant position in 
copper mining, smelting and refining held by 
Anaconda Copper Co., Kennecott Copper Corp. 
and Phelps-Dodge Corp. According to the report 
“each of these three organizations has gone so 
extensively into the production of commodities 
of which copper or brass is an important raw 
material that normally its own fabricating plants 
use an amount of copper equal to the output of 
refined copper from its mining, smelting and 
refining operations; and in periods of brisk de- 
mand these fabricating plants are in the market 
for copper from other sources. The situation as 
to the sources of supply of raw material and as 
to the cost thereof laid down at the fabricating 
plant is such as to place the independent manu- 
facturer of copper and brass products, whether 
he be a small or large operator, at a distinct dis- 
advantage in competition with fabricating busi- 
nesses of the ‘Big Three’ of the domestic copper 
industry.” 

In the Krug report on lead, at year end the 
metal in most critical short supply, it is said that 
“a substantial increase in world output in the 
near future is unlikely because developed re- 
serves are seriously decreasing and current pro- 
duction rates are near capacity levels. Conse- 
quently it is clear that consumption will be cur- 
tailed, either by economic forces or by domestic 
or international governmental controls. Any re- 





F bf Fi 
_— view of Alcoa's Davenport Works taken in November. Officials expect the plant to be in production by 
March. The plant will roll 120 million lb of sheet a year; sheet will be rolled up to 120-in. wide. 
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THe aluminum roofing sheet market is founded on the use of large tonnages of low-priced scrap. Wartime scrap is 
drying up and the price is rising, yet producers feel they can continue to compete with galvanized sheet on a price 


basis when steal becomes available. 


habilitation program placing heavy drains on 
lead supplies would reduce further the ability of 
American industry to meet domestic consumer 
and present export demand for end products... . 
Domestic smelter and refinery capacity for lead 
is far in excess of any probable requirements. 
Likewise the United States capacity is more 
than adequate for making lead sheets, bars, tubes 
and other primary shapes and for making lead 
alloy and pigments.” 

The report says “United States production 
plus secondary recovery from 1947 to 1952 can- 
not be expected at best to exceed an average of 
800,000 to 850,000 short tons annually. Against 
this supply, domestic demand in an unrestricted 
full employment economy will average at least 
1,200,000 tons. Currently the deficit between 
production and consumption is being met from 
stocks and imports. When stocks reach their ir- 
reducible minimum (before the end of 1947), 
the situation will be critical because foreign 
supplies, in the face of heavy increasing de- 
mands from other parts of the world, will not 
be adequate to meet the entire shortage.” 

Labor shortages handicapped western lead 
mines throughout the year. Yet domestic mine 
production reached 365,000 tons. Shipments of 
refined lead from primary and secondary sources 
during 1947 totaled 600,000 tons. 






The Krug report states in respect to zinc that 
“From 1947 to 1952, United States needs are ex 
pected to remain at about 880,000 tons per year 
to be met by a slowly declining production fron 
domestic mines and increasing imports. There is 
a war-accumulated stockpile of foreign concen- 
trates in the United States containing some 300.- 
000 tons of recoverable zinc. .. Any foreseeable 
added demand on the United States zine supply 
for foreign rehabilitation not only would be small 
compared to the full demand but most likely 
would be supplied by imported metal. There is 
excess capacity for slab zine production in the 
United States. Moreover the reviving zine smelt- 
ing industry of the Low Countries and northern 
France guarantees that the world’s concentrates 
ean be reduced to metal promptly.” 

Slab zine production from concentrates reached 
845,000 tons in 1947, well above that of any 
prewar year. Consumption also rose, and domes 
tic shipments were reported of 710,000 tons, ex 
port and drawback shipments of 117,000 tons, 
and 130,759 tons reported earmarked for gov- 
ernment account. Throughout the year thers 
were critical or relative shortages of the grades 
of zine used for galvanizing and for diecasting. 
Consumption of zinc for diecasting has gained 
ground much more rapidly than consumption for 
other purposes. 
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By H. W. VAN CAMP 
p RO D U CTI O N Associate Editor, 


Tue Iron Act 


@ The year 1947 was the first since the beginning of the war when the | 
prices of metals fluctuated unhindered by government controls. The pres- | 
sures of wage increases and other increasing costs are to be seen in a 
study of the year's prices presented in this section. Trends in future price 
movements may often be forecast by relating previous experience with 
economic indexes such as production data on steels and nonferrous metals. 

Weekly price and production statistics are published in each issue. 
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PRICES AND PRODUCTION 


United States Steel Ingot Production 


Openhearth, Bessemer and Electric Ingots and Steel for Castings—Net Tons 
For data previous to 1922, see statistical supplement, THE IRON AGE, Jan. 4, 1940 


Source: American lron and Steel Institute 



























1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 3 
January 2,129,686 4,325,457 - 4,107,080 4,719,919 4,656,029 4,302,172 4,531,172 5,115,195 4,288,212 2,852,540 = 1,685,665 = 1,157,745 = 2,276,596 ’ 
February 2,332,217 3,909,643 4,305,501 4,223,613 4,264,863 4,327,341 4.590.842 4,920,348 4,579,761 2,892,154 = 1,681,421 = 1,221,664 2,521,472 - 
March 3,168,503 4,579,489 4,733,607 4,721,111 5,035,081 5,148,330 5,117,384 5,760,878 4,828,571 3,468,208 + = 1,627,030 =—-'1,022,.675 3,190.04 s 
April 3,267,086 4,463,564 3,767,877 4,033,752 4,626,271 4,685,249 4,888,226 5,626,610 4,664,182 3,141,887 1,429,848 =—-1,531,813 3,346,922 = 
May 3,623,434 4,748,038 2,970,710 3,888,883 4,425,910 4.594.340 4,776,766 6,008,754 4.520.520 2,897,385 1,277,302 2.250.236 == 3,875,202 _ 
June 3,520,973 4,242,308 2.324.411 3,606,900 4,207,512 3,968,129 4,250,736 5,573,076 3,879,960 2,416,078 1,036,102 2,919,687 3,487,612 , 
July 3,324,009 3,976,776 2,112,991 3,471,854 4,095,783 3,637,255 4,320,783 5,513,546 3,316,654 2,143,351 915,738 3,607,288 1,697,879 ; 
August 2,959,784 4,161,827 2,872,652 3,850,644 4,492,374 3,971,467 4,744,291 5,614,144 3,473,898 1,949,462 961,153 3,260,279 ‘1,574,649 2 
September 3,172,549 3,780,066 3,181,798 3,927,822 4,409,463 3,710,754 4,709,416 5,146,744 =. 3,223,766 §=-*1,754.817 =—-:1,125,892 2,599,370 =—-1,446,551 my 
October 3,838,975 4,028,163 3.516.891 4,377,214 4,591,053 3,764,573 5,279,460 5,154,063 3,055,972 1,805,653 1,233,957 2.373.729 1,689,272 4G 
November 3,861,539 3.529.560 3,512,087 4,393,068 4,175,502 3.549.711 4,844,460 4,002,365 2,510,820 1.807.315 1,171,710 1,731,930 —-1,836,005 = 
December 3,715,317 3,224,324 = 4.016.316 4,469,629 = 3,906,230 = 3,604,731 4,562,175 3,299,786 2,246,742 1,477,529 977,389 2,047,780 2,239,128 es 
al 
Total 38,914,072 48,969,215 41,421,921 49,684,409 52,886,071 49,264,052 56,615,711 61,735,509 44,589,058  28,606.379 15,123,207 25,724,196 23,181,328 : 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 _ 1947 
January 3,279.411 3,474,353 55,398,326 =-:1,984,815 3,663,004 5,764,723 6,928,085 7,112,106 7.424522 7,592,603 7,204,312 3,872,887 —7,213,246 
February 3,169.849 3,379,587 5,050,824 1,942,795 3,448,120 4,525,797 6,237,900 6,512,535 6,824,604 7,194,009 6,652,765 1,392,682 = 6,422. 0F 
March 3.273,848 3.810.436 5,970,247 2,293,884 3,929,387 4,389,183 7,131,641 7,392,111 7.674.578 7,826,257 = 7,705,929 6.508.764 = 7.307.486 ; 
April 3,017,120 4.484782 5,801,540 2,196,413 3,431,600 4,100,474 6,756,949 = 7,121,291 7,373,703 = 7,593,688 = 7,289,887 = 5,801,195 = 7,042,697 i 
May 3,009,189 4,614,529 5,894,260 2,061,169 3,372,636 4,967,782  7,053.238 7,382,578 7.549.691 7,702,576 7,449,667 4.072.620 7.329,49 a 
June 2,580,723 4,543,888 4,787,710 1,868,848 3,606,729 5,657,443 6,800,730 7,015,302 7,039,353 7,234,257 6,840,522 5,625,773 6,968.68 : 
July 2,591,191 4,473,940 5,212,832 2,259,677 3,648,639 5,724,625 6.821.682 7,144,958 7,407,876 7,498,387 6,985,571 6,618,683 6,570,154 e 
August 3,331,707 4.782.442 5.580.683 2,903,805 4,341,726 6,186,383 7.000957 7,227,655 7.586.454  7,498913 5,735,317 6.924.522 6.982.086 € 
September 3,227,815 4.734.841 4,907,592  3,029.736 4,881,601 6,056,246 6,819,706 7,057,519 7.514.339 7,235,111 5.982.475 6.555.566 6.788.642 4 
October 3,590,878 5,182,430 2.881819 3,554,912 6.223.126 6,644,542 7.242.683  7,579.514 7.813.117 7.620.885 5,596,77 6.951.742 7,530,386 " 
November 3,599,619 4.941.014 2,464,793 4,072,676 6.292322 6,469,107 6,969,987 7.179.812 7.371.975 = 7,278,719 = 6.200.466 = 6,457,771 _7,249,523 4 
December 3,511,636 5,056,843 1,685,273 3.583.253 5.958.893 6,495,357 7.163999 7,304,540 7,255,194  7.336,170 6,057,937 5,760,501 7,550,000 : 
Total 38,182,985 53,449,085 56,635,899 31,751,993 52,797,783 66,981,662 82,927,557 86,029,921 988.836.3665 89,641,575 79,701,624 66,692.706 ae 3° ; 
’ mated : 
stimate i 
tinct _ é 
Finished Steel Composite Price : 
Z 
(cents per pound) j 
Source: THe IRON Act 
© © © Weighted average of THE IRON AGE quotations on to 1941, this index was computed on the basis of finished } 


shipments of the following steel items: Hot-rolled and cold- 
rolled strip and sheets, hot-rolled bars, plates, shapes, 
drawn wire, standard rails and black pipe. Prior to 1947, 
wire rod instead of drawn wire, was used to weight the 
index. The composite was revised in 1941 to obtain greater 


steel shipments in the 10-year period 1929-39. The three 
years, 1941, 1942 and 1943, are based on annual shipments 
for the year. Since 1944, the index has been based 

quarterly shipments. Averages on the old basis for previous 
years were published in the annual statistical supplement, 


ee ee i ee 













sensitivity in reflecting price changes. This revision was Jan. 4, 1940. 
described in detail in issue of Aug. 28, 1941, p. 92. Prior 
' 

1929 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 , 

January 2.27758 2.07642 2.32263 2.58414 2.35367 2.30467 2.30467 2.28249 2.29176 2.27235 2.38444 2.54490 2.86410 

February 2.27758 2.06513 2.32263 2.58084 2.35367 2.30467 2.30467 2.28249 2.29176 2.27235 2.38444 2.54490 2.87118 
March 2.27623 2.05463 2.53185 2.57754 2.35367 2.30467 2.30467 2.28249 2.29176 2.27235 2.38444 2.54490 2.87118 
April 2.30373 2.06220 2.58414 2.57754 2.35367 2.26015 2.30467 2.28249 2.29176 2.30329 2.42471 2.73011 2.88239 
May 2.30723 2.06220 2.58414 2.56939 2.30807 2.30467 2.30467 2.28249 2.29176 2.30329 2.42471 2.73011 2.88239 | 
June 2.31773 2.06680 2.58414 2.51300 2.28297 2.30467 2.30467 2.28249 2.29176 2.30329 2.42471 2.73011 2.88239 | 
July 2.31213 2.13890 2.58414 2.35944 2.28297 2.30467 2.30467 2.28249 2.29176 2.30837 2.44076 2.70711 2.90953 | 
August 2.29423 2.13890 2.58414 2.35944 2.28297 2.30467 2.30467 2.28249 2.29176 2.30837 2.44076 2.70711 3.18676 | 
September 2.28225 2.14554 2.58414 2.35655 2.28297 2.30467 2.30467 2.28249 2.29176 2.30837 2.44076 2.70711 3.18925 | 
October 2.26950 2.17210 2.58414 2.31964 2.28297 2.30467 2.30467 2.28249 2.29176 2.21188 2.44104 2.70379 3,18925 ° | 

November 2.26498 2.17210 2.58414 2.35367 2.28837 2.30467 2.30467 2.28249 2.29176 2.21188 2.44104 2.70379 3,18925° 

Derember 2.27750 2.26276 2.58414 2.35367 2.30467 2.30467 2.30467 2.28249 2.29176 2.21188 2.44104 2.73347 3,18925° 

Average 2.28839 2.11814 2.53620 2.45874 2.31088 2.30096 2.30467 2.29249 2.29176 2.27298 2.42277 2.67395 E al 

stimate, 

. . 
United States Steel Ingot Production 
Percent of Capacity 
Source: American Iron and Steel Institute 

1929 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1347 

January 86.56 44.59 25.88 17.76 34.32 49.21 January 52.46 81.32 29.14 52.69 83.40 96.90 January 94.50 96.80 95.70 88.80 49.60 93.00 

February 92.21 50.07 26.62 20.75 42.10 52.68 February 54.61 84.26 31.59 54.93 70.00 96.60 February... 95.90 98.50 97.00 90.80 19.80 91 70 

March 97.48 54.21 24.98 15.68 48.09 49.12 March 57.54 89.93 33.67 56.52 63.50 99.70 March 98.20 100.00 98.60 95.00 83.39 94.30 

April 98.32 50.71 22.67 24.26 52.10 46.75 April 70.09 90.24 33.70 50.97 61.20 97.60 April 97.70 99.30 98.80 92.80 77.50 93.80 

May 101.68 45.29 19.61 34.51 58.42 465.15 May 69.68 88.79 30.26 48.51 71.80 98.70 May.. 98.10 98.40 97.10 91.80 52.20 94.50 

June 97.38 39.00 16.42 46.24 54.29 39.99 June 70.85 74.47 23.33 53.57 84.50 98.20 June 96.30 94.80 94.10 87.10 74.40 92.80 

July 93.51 33.58 14.09 55.45 25.65 38.97 July 67.71 78.37 33.25 52.60 83.00 93.40 July 94.50 96.20 94.30 86.30 84.90 84.90 

August 95.00 30.47 14.76 50.00 23.74 49.99 August 72.22 83.71 42.63 62.45 89.50 95.70 August 95.40 98.30 94.10 70.70 86.90 90.10 

September 90.14 28.39 17.89 41.29 22.57 50.13 September. 74.16 76.19 46.03 72.68 90.60 96.40 September. 96.40 100.70 94.00 76.30 86.90 90.60 

October 87.22 28.22 18.94 36.40 25.46 53.88 October 78.26 53.23 52.19 89.52 96.10 99.00 October 100.00 101.20 95.60 69.00 89.00 97.60 

November. 69.94 29.17 18.57 27.43 28.58 55.77 November. 77.05 38.18 61.74 93.46 96.60 98.30 November.. 97.80 98.60 94.30 78.90 85.40 96.60 

December... 55.96 23.15 15.04 31.48 33.83 52.81 December... 76.53 25.34 52.72 85.91 94.10 98.10 December.. 96.60 94.20 92.60 74.80 73.90 97.60" 

Average 88.76 37.99 19.67 33.52 37.37 48.68 Average 68.45 72.33 39.60 64.53 82.10 97.40 Average 96.80 98.10 95.50 83.50 72.50 93.10 


* Preliminary figure, subject to revision. 
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REVERE COPPER 


and COPPER BASE ALLOYS 
For Use With 


LIQUID OXYGEN 


OPPER and its alloys have long been 
favored by metal fabricators as mate- 
rials of construction for pressure vessels, 
distillation columns, heat exchangers and 
other equipment for chemical plants. The 
ability of these alloys to be readily formed 
and easily joined by conventional methods, 
coupled with their good mechanical prop- 
erties and high corrosion resistance, have 
made them preeminent in many applications. 
However, the manufacturer of oxygen 
producing or handling equipment must 


Temperature, 


Alloy (Annealed) F 


Deoxidized Copper Room 


—292 
Cupro Nickel, 30% Room 
—292 
Cartridge Brass, 70% Room 
—292 


Tensile Strength, 


112,700 


consider more than the above-mentioned 
properties. He must insist that the materials 
used be immune to any adverse effects low 
temperatures may have. Many commercial 
alloys become increasingly brittle and lose 
their ability to withstand sharp blows as the 
temperature drops. But here again, there 
need be no worries with respect to copper 
and its alloys. Note the improvement at low 
temperatures in strength, ductility and 
resistance to impact for three copper base 
alloys: 


Elongation, 


psi. % in 2 in. 


Impact Resistance— 
ft/lb, izod Specimens 


31,400 
58,000 


48 
58 


43 
50 
70,800 4] 
o1 


90 
97 


51,100 
73,500 


49 
75 


66 
79 


Other Revere alloys, such as Herculoy (High-Silicon Bronze, A) show similar excellent 


properties at depressed temperatures. 


Therefore, in designing oxygen plants, to play safe, specify copper-base alloys. Revere’s 
Technical Advisory Service will be glad to assist in the selection of the proper alloys to 


meet your requirements. 


REVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 


Mills: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, L/L; Detroit, Mich; New Bedford, Mass; 
Rome, N. Y.— Sales Offices in Principal Cities, Distributors Everywhere. 
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* Auto industry 
smashed many records 
during 1947... New 
truck, registration and 
wage totals set... 1948 
may break all previous 
records. 


ETROIT—The automobile in- 
dustry can look back on 1947 


with a real satisfaction de- 
spite brief shutdowns during the 
year for lack of steel. Only a hand- 
ful of minor work stoppages plagued 
the industry. And the constant 
threat of a serious breakdown in 
the nation’s transportation, while 
a threat to continuous production, 
was still only a threat. 

During the year truck output was 
the highest in the history of the 
industry, aggregating 1,221,000 
units. This is an increase of more 
than a third over the 1946 total. 
Similarly, the number of motor 
coaches built—19,000—set a record 
that was 90 pct above the total for 
the previous year. 

The volume of replacement parts 
sold also reached new high ground, 
aggregating $2250 million or nearly 
four times the prewar figure and 
28 pct over the 1946 record total. 

Passenger car production, while 
failing to establish any new record 
in terms of units assembled, never- 
theless achieved one of the best 
peacetime years in the entire his- 
tory of the industry. From the 
standpoint of wholesale value of 
products it easily established a 
new record. As a matter of fact, 
the estimated total wholesale value 
of passenger cars, trucks and re- 
placement parts reached the tre- 
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mendous value of $7850 million, 
easily an all-time record. 

Since both cars and trucks were 
bigger than prewar models and the 
physical volume of replacement 
parts was the largest in the history 
of the auto industry, the total ton- 
nage of steel required by the indus- 
try in 1947 exceeded any previous 
peacetime year. The steel supply 
problem was undoubtedly the in- 
dustry’s most difficult situation. 
The fact that three auto pro- 
ducers, in addition to Ford, were 
actively engaged in the steel busi- 
ness before the end of the year was 
indication of the value auto pro- 
ducers had come to place on main- 
taining adequate steel supplies. 

When U. S. passenger car and 
truck production figures are added 
to the Canadian car and truck out- 
put of 254,000 and 19,000 buses, the 
estimated total car and truck out- 
put for the year comes to 5,044,000 

the second 5 million year in the 
history of the industry. 


MY ANY times during 1947 auto 
| manufacturers found them- 
selves struggling to maintain con- 
tinuous production. One auto firm 
spent an average of $50,000 per 
week for special transportation by 
air, rail and bus to keep its produc- 
tion lines rolling. On one occasion, 
50,000 lb of steel were shipped 
overnight from Buffalo to Detroit 
to maintain plant schedules. An- 
other producer found it necessary 
to ship cars out of Detroit without 
carburetors and install them later 
in the field. At the same time, the 
total amount of expediting and 
special handling of materials re- 
quired by all members of the in- 
dustry was considerably less in 1947 
than it was in 1946. The fact that 
strikes were fewer in 1947 made a 
lot of difference. 

With steel short, many auto pro- 
ducers turned to aluminum and 
plastics during the year as a pos- 
sible substitute material for steel. 
One producer announced that ex- 
perimental work on 43 parts has 
been carried out; and several of 
the new aluminum parts are already 
in production. As a whole, however, 
the auto industry was using alu- 
minum sparingly. 

Plastics also got a break in 1947 
because steel was short. One manu- 


facturer has indicated that 58 
dividual parts which were former|, 
made of steel are now being mack 
of plastic. The list includes hon 
buttons, interior paneling, dash- 
board dials and a long list of mis- 
cellaneous items. As one auto en- 
gineer put it: “In most cases it 
costs money to make the change t 
aluminum or plastics but it enables 
us to produce more cars.” 

With production of trucks and 
replacement parts at record-break- 
ing levels, passenger car assemblic 
at a near-record pace and_ the 
amount of experimental engineer- 
ing work undoubtedly at an all- 
time high, the auto industry easil) 
exceeded all previous employment 
records in 1947. The total number 
of hourly employees on payrolls of 
car producers and their suppliers 
was estimated to be 790,000 com 
pared with an average of 661,000 
workers in 1946, 

When salaried workers are i: 
cluded the number of workers d 
rectly engaged in the production o! 
automobiles and automobile parts 
comes within easy reach of a mil- 
lion. Total factory payrolls of the 
industry haye been estimated to b 
$2300 million, a jump of 34 pet 
over a year ago and 71 pct highe 
than the 1941 total. Average hour! 
wages increased from $1.33 in 194 
to $1.47 in 1947 and the Septembe1 
figure was $1.52. The 1941 averag: 
was $1.04. Despite the fact that 
the industry was paying high 
wages to more people than eve: 
before in its history, it was alm 
certain that a demand for a su 
stantial increase in wages wou 
be made early in 1948. 


UTOMOBILE export business 


was both disappointing an 
satisfying. Considering the tr 


mendous potential foreign market 
for cars and trucks, car producers 


were able to export only a figurativ: 
handful of new vehicles. Total pas 
senger cars shipped abroad has 
been estimated at 264,000 or 7! 
pet of the total units produced. Th: 
volume of trucks shipped to over 
seas buyers was much higher pe? 
centagewise and aggregated 21 pct 
of the total. The estimated numbe1 
of trucks, 260,000, is only slighth 
less than the passenger car total 
The prewar figures would show 
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HERE AT “ACCURACY HEADQUARTERS’ 
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PaW JIG GRINDER | TP 


All- electric! Grinds | &. 
holes to “tenths”. . éd 
matches the preci- 
sion of P&W's 
long - famous 
Jig Borer. 


PaW 4-D DIE SINKER 


Power-operated . 

with tracer-control. 
Variable feeds and 
speeds, always un-§ 
der effortless ; 
hand control. 


KELLER BG-22 


Fastest tracer- 
milling machine 
ever made... 
with unique all- 
electric control. 


PaW ROTARY TABLES 
FOR HORIZONTAL BORING 


Permit drilling, tapping, 
boring and face-milling 
of all exposed surfaces 
— regardless of angle — 
without making 
set-up changes. 


WRITE for descriptive literature on 
these new cost-cutting develop- 
ments — the right tools for the job. 
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much higher export of passenger 
cars over trucks, according to auto- 
mobile officials. 

While disappointing to some, the 
fact that the U. S. had limited its 
exports to 742 pct of its. passenger 
cars and 21 pct of its trucks while 
Britain was exporting 6 out of 10 
cars and France was forced to ship 
9 out of 10 cars to foreign-markets 
was indicative of the rising stand- 
ards of living in U. S. as compared 
with these other nations. Latin 
America, it was reported, has be- 
come Uncle Sam’s best customer, 
replacing Europe and Far Eastern 
buyers. 

As might be expected from the 
crowded condition of the nation’s 
highways and its city streets, the 
total number of passenger cars 
registered in 1947 set a new all- 
time record of 37,164,405, an in- 
crease of 10 pct over last year and 
up 8 pct from the 1941 total. The 
country now has a million more 
passenger cars in operation than it 
had in 1941. Assuming the average 
motorist drives 10,000 miles per 
year, the national highway travel 
total hit 370 billion miles. Despite 
the fact that 3 million new pas- 
senger cars had replaced older cars 
on the highways, the average age 
of motor cars being driven today 
is 9 years, compared with a prewar 
average of 5 years. It was the age 
of the average motor car plus the 
presence of several million new 
potential buyers that heartencd 
automobile executives every time it 
looked as if the market for new 
cars was slipping away because of 
constantly rising prices. 

Despite high building costs the 
automobile industry completed a 
substantial number of projects dur- 
ing 1947. To be sure, the Ford and 
GM research projects were shelved 
and both Ford and GM abandoned 
projects to produce new light cars. 
However, Buick, Pontiac and Chev- 
rolet among the GM divisions, Ford 
and Chrysler all undertook and 
brought to completion new major 
projects costing many millions of 
dollars. In addition to new build- 
ings, the industry was spending 
millions for new tooling. An ex- 
penditure of $80 million by a single 
producer was reported. Another 
producer has added 4 million sq ft 
of floor space. New assembly plants 
for Ford, GM and Chrysler were 
springing up all over the country 
and Kaiser-Frazer was preparing to 
open a new assembly unit in south- 
ern California. 
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HILE the newspaper head- 

lines have recorded most of 
the problems faced by the industry 
during 1947, its real accomplish- 
ments—the satisfaction the indus- 
try has derived from its near rec- 
ord-breaking production, its un- 
precedented volume of work in 
plant revisions, the installation of 
new labor-saving machinery, new 
materials handling methods, con- 
siderable technical progress, and 
the definite progress made in the 
field of labor relations—have, for 
the most part, been only partially 
reported. 

Within the next few years many 
of these accomplishments will begin 
to pay dividends. With plant ca- 
pacity at an all-time high it would 
be easily possible to smash all auto 
production records during 1948 
even though the year is destined to 
-ring more new model introductions 
than any previous year in the in- 





-ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE ——— 


dustry’s history. As auto executives 
looked to the year 1948, most of 
them were convinced that the in- 
dustry’s success or partial success 
during 1948 would be tied up with 
(a) the threat of materials alloca- 
tions in which passenger cars would 
come out rather badly, (b) the 
amount of raw material diverted 
under the Marshall plan, (3) the 
actual increase in available sup- 
plies of finished steel, pig iron and 
scrap and (4) what Walter Reuther 
would do now that he is firmly en- 
trenched as head of the big and 
powerful UAW-CIO. 

There were many question marks 
facing the industry as it entered 
1948. But somehow, the answers 
seemed to most observers to be at 
least a little closer than they 
were in 1947. If U. S. and Russia 
didn’t get too involved during the 
year, this ought to be a record 
breaker for the industry, is what 
most people were saying. 





Standards Assn. Seeks 
Correlation of All 
U.S. Building Codes 


Ne w York 


© ¢ © Vice Admiral George F. Hus- 
sey, Jr.. USN (retired), wartime 
chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Ordnance, recently joined the staff 
of the American Standards Assn. 
and on Jan. 1 will assume the 
duties of admin- 
istrative head. 
Admiral Hus- 
sey will con- 
tinue to serve 
the nation by 
directing the 
cooperative ef- 
forts of indus- 
try, consumers 
and government 
in the vital 

G. F. Hussey, Jr. problem of 

standard- 
ization. Cyril Ainsworth, who for 
a number of years has been ia 
charge of the technical activities 
of the ASA, will serve with Vice 
Admiral Hussey as director of op- 
erations of the ASA staff. 

In the postwar standardization 
program, emphasis is being placed 
on building codes and building 
standards to help in eliminating 
outmoded building requirements 
and provide faster methods of con- 





struction; on safety codes to help 
prevent loss of manhours; on 
standard procedures for use by 
company engineering departments 
to save engineering and produc- 
tion time and expense; and on 
standards for identification of 
products to help the consumer in 
selecting the product best suited 
to his needs. 

In addition to the fact that in- 
dustry is using American Stand- 
ard Safety Codes to reduce acci- 
dents and to encourage better 
labor relations, many of these 
codes form the backbone of state 
and federal safety regulations. 
There is effective cooperation be- 
tween the American Standards 
Assn.’s industry members and 
state highway, utility, and traffic 
administrations. 

The American Standards Assn. 
has also set up procedures where- 
by American industry can be kept 
in close touch with standardiza- 
tion developments in other coun- 
tries and can have an opportunity 
to present its viewpoint in the 
early development of such stand- 
ards. 

This voluntary confederation of 
groups with apparently diverse in- 
terests has been dictated by the 
real interests they have in com- 
mon. The ASA budget is sub- 
scribed wholly by private organ- 
izations. 





LINE YOUR 
COMPLETE 
RUNOUT 
SYSTEM..WITH 


CARBON 


® “National” carbon-block linings have for years 
been doing a fine job in blast furnace runout troughs §f 
—between taphole and skimmer plate. a Here is the recommended construction for 


1 a carbon-block trough between taphole and 
Why stop there? = skimmer plate. Dark section is carbon. Light 
Why not use carbon linings for the entire system, — section is firebrick. 


from furnace to ladle, and in the lead-in spouts of the 
pig machine as well? Carbon-block construction, 
shown at right, is recommended to the skimmer 
plate. Carbon bricks are most practical for the rest 
of the troughs. 

Why use carbon? 

Carbon outlasts other trough linings by months, 
even years. It is unaffected by thermal shock. Hot 
metal will not stick to carbon; so, if any skull is 
formed in the trough, it is readily removed. Further- 
more, if you desulphurize in the trough, you'll find 
that carbon is highly resistant to desulphurizing 
agents. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation , — 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
The term “National” is a registered trade-mark | ; ' BH 4 Division Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, 
of National Carbon Company, Inc. Lhe = CKansas City, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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° Military research, de- 
velopment to be pressed 
vigorously . . . Seeks 
lighter weight metals, 
alloys, equipment for 
air transport... Long 
range program lined up. 





ASHINGTON With but 

little fanfare, in cooperation 

with civilian industrial ex- 
perts and facilities, the Dept. of 
Defense is vigorously carrying on 
its program of research and devel- 
opment. Not only are the military 
services concerned about immediate 
problems but their plans are now 
well shaped for a long range pro- 
gram. 

In addition to projects currently 
under way and those to be started 
during the remainder of the cur- 
rent fiscal year, numerous others 
have been outlined and scheduled 
for initiation during the fiscal 
vears of 1948-49 and 1949-50. The 
extent to which the services are 
able to prosecute their programs 
will be dependent upon the funds 
appropriated by Congress for this 
activity. 

While the character of the indi- 
vidual long range projects cannot 
be too sharply defined at the pres- 
ent time, nevertheless certain basic 
patterns are beginning to emerge. 
A number of these patterns which 
relate to the continuing overall 
program are of considerable in- 
terest to all of the metalworking 
industries. 
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Washington... 


One of the primary fields of re- 
search is concerned with the de- 
velopment of stronger and lighter 
metals; another centers on reaction 
of metals to extreme temperatures 
and their behavior in different 
climates, particularly cold climates. 
Still a third line of research is into 
the field of plastics and substitutes 
for metals. 

Despite the developments in the 
plastics field during the war, mili- 
tary technical workers see much 
improvement needed. To date, while 
use of plastics is widespread for 
many items, no satisfactory substi- 
tute for metal has yet been found 
for many of the more critical mili- 
tary requirements. 


T is self-evident, in an age of 
fast-moving, mobile forces, that 
not only must all equipment for 
land and amphibious operations be 
as light and as readily handled as 
possible but that a large portion of 
military equipage would have to be 
transported by air, should an emer- 
gency develop. Hence the current 
search for lighter metals which will 
have the equivalent, if not more, 
tensile strength of those in use now. 
“Future projects will be centered 
toward development of simplified 
operation and improved perform- 
ance of mechanical equipment,” the 
Army Dept. says. “Special or modi- 
fied equipment is required for air- 
borne and amphibious operations 
and for air transportability as well 
as utility under cold, tropical and 
other adverse conditions.” 

“Of equal importance,” the Army 
emphasizes, “is the increased use 
of light metals and plastics where 
applicable and decreased weight- 
power ratio. Stress will also be 
laid on standardized groups of 
equipment and components to re- 
duce spare parts requirements to 
a minimum.” 

Bridging and stream crossing 
equipment is well illustrative of 
what the Army is trying to achieve. 
Not only is the Corps of Engineers 
seeking bridge sections and equip- 
ment light enough to permit air 
transport but rugged and strong 
enough to withstand stream veloc- 
itv and impact of floating debris. 
This will involve study and experi- 
mentation with lightweight metals. 


metal alloys, and improved methods 
of tabrication in relation to bridg: 
design. Likewise, high on the de- 
velopment list is a lightweight pipe 
for petroleum distribution, light- 
weight pumps and lightweight 
tankage facilities. 

Typical of the general equipment 
research planned is a project in- 
volving the forklift, largely a mili- 
tary development from the begin- 
ning. During the war, several 
hundred millions were. expended 
for this type equipment which was 
essential for rapid handling of sup- 
plies; much more money was spent 
than should have been necessary 
because there was little standardiz- 
ation of construction which would 
have permitted exchange of spare 
parts. 


HE Quartermaster Corps has 

embarked upon a program for 
standardizing this item. Tests are 
currently projected to test the use 
of aluminum and magnesium in 
construction of forklift pallets as 
well as other items of materials 
handling equipage such as con- 
veyors, trucks, and trailers. An 
important phase of the forklift 
program is development of a stand- 
ard, interchangeable motor. 

The Army is delving deeply into 
general fields of equipment where 
lightweight, highly efficient metal 
equipment may be developed for air 
transport. In addition to the spe- 
cific items mentioned, it is studying 
the possibilities for lightweight 
diesel locomotives, cargo trucks, 
portable repair and machine shops, 
magnesium and aluminum alloys 
for aircraft and related equipment 
such as landing mats and rotors for 
helicopters, and many similar fields. 

Specific research and development 
in the metals field will include the 
following: 


Development of sheet which will 
have improved properties at tem- 
peratures of 1800°F or higher; 


Investigation of new methods for 
forging large turbine wheels of 
high temperature alloys; 

Development of new high tem- 
perature aluminum alloys and test- 
ing of high-strength structural 
alloys; 

Development of high-strength 
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operators for the B. R. L[. 
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wrought magnesium alloys and 
continued investigation of magne 
sium casting alloys; and, 
Investigation of titanium and 
zirconium alloys with reference to 
poss*ble aircraft applications. 


T might be noted also that jet 

propulsion is apparently ex- 
pected to be developed shortly to 
the extent that attention must be 
paid to special landing problems. 
Listed among projects for 1949 is 
development of a landing mat ca- 
pable of withstanding heat blasts 
from plane jets. 

An additional factor to which the 
Army is paying close attention is 
reaction or behaviour of various 
metals at varying temperatures and 
under different climatic conditions. 
Studies of the effect of tropical con- 
ditions, begun during the war, will 
be continued. Also, much greater 
stress will be laid upon how opera- 
tions and equipment are affected 
by cold climate and Arctic con- 
ditions. 

New developments are now tested 
in maneuvers currently conducted 
by the 2nd Division in Alaska and 
by the 82nd Airborne in winter 
operations at Pine Camp, N. Y. 
Also, the United States Army and 


THE BULL OF THE WOODS 


IT’S PART OF TH’ 
BIGGEST CRANE 
EVER BUILT, AN’ I 
WANT YOU TO BE 
TAKEN WITH IT 
AN’ YOUR PICTURE 
WILL GO ALL OVER 
TH’ WORLD IN OUR 
CATALOGUE / 
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HE THINKS IT’S 
SOME KIND OF 
HONOR , BUT THEY 


SMALLEST RUNT 





WASHINGTON COMMENT 


the Canadian Army are cooperating 
in the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of Fort Churchill, Manitoba, 
for the combined use of the two 
nations in testing cold climate 
equipage. 

This Canadian region is con- 
sidered as providing the most typ- 
ical cold climate general conditions. 
Under present plans, Fort Churchill 
will be retained as a permanent 
base. Typical of cold climate oper- 
ations to be conducted there are 
road, bridge, post, airfield and 
utilities construction; transport 
maintenance and other types of 
shop work; snow removal; mine 
detection; water and petroleum dis- 
tribution; climatic effects on equip- 
ment, and many other activities. 


UST and other deterioration 
agents are likewise to be given 
intense study. Up to the present 
time, little work has been done on 
rust prevention. While there were 
a variety of preventives produced 
during the war, most of such de- 
velopments was on a trial and error 
basis. Because of the large amounts 
of equipment which must be main- 
tained in standby condition, the 
Army is concentrating a great deal 
of attention on this subject. 


BY J. R. WILLIAMS 
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The Army program may be 
summed up roughly under three 
headings — current projects, those 
to be started in 1948, and those to 
be initiated in 1949. In broad 
categories, some of the more im- 
portant are: 

Current projects: single unit 
crushing and screening equipment ; 
truck-mounted cranes, particularly 
heavy-duty types; improved, lighter 
landing mats; lightweight pipe; 
collapsible gasoline storage tanks 
and containers; dump trucks—2'», 
5 and 10-ton; an airborne tank and 
self-propelled 105 howitzer; light- 
weight portable shelters; light- 
weight deisel locomotives; new 
aluminum alloys for aircraft wing 
structure and integral stiffened 
magnesium wing structure; non- 
metallic materials such as plastics 
and woods; and many others. 

Planned to begin 1948-49: mo- 
bile oxygen and nitrogen plants; 
deisel piledriver; armored bull- 
dozers; water converter (from ice 
and snow) ; flexible pipe for stream 
crossing; standard industrial type 
military engine; general mechan- 
ical equipment for cold climates; 
and others. 


Scheduled for 1949-50; airborne 
construction equipment; complete 
mobile hydrogen plant; 75-ton ca- 
pacity crushing and_= screening 
plant; heat resistant landing mat; 
water developing, pumping and re- 
lated equipment for Arctic oper- 
ation; mobile and fixed mainten- 
ance and machine shops; 20-cu yd 
dump truck and hoist; a non-metal- 
lic structural component for high- 
speed aircraft and guided missile; 
and others. 


It is inevitable that these pro)- 
ects will have to be revised to meet 
changing conditions as the program 
goes on. Likewise, the basic re- 
search involved may be expected t 
be continually opening up new 
fields, thereby requiring establish- 
ment of entirely new projects not 
now anticipated. 


In general, contracts for pure 
research will not be wrapped up 
under security, the Army says. It 
believes that should such research 
reveal some line that warrants a 
security classification, the civilian 
agency will refer the matter to the 
Army and recommend such action. 
In this way, it is held, freedom 
from classification will not outlaw 
or prohibit free discussion and ex- 
change of ideas and will lead to 
better results from the program. 
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¢ High rate of industri- 
alization continues in 
the West during 1947 
despite economic han- 
dicaps which may be 
over-rated. 


much effort it is possible to 

draw from the steaming caul- 
dron of minor labor disputes, ma- 
terial shortages, power shortages, 
“discriminatory” freight rates and 
the general confusion resulting 
from accelerated industrialization, 
the essence of the conclusion that 
1947 was a good year for western 
business. 

From Los Angeles on the south 
to Seattle on the north, hundreds of 
new industries were established 
and millions of dollars invested in 
expansions. Manufacturing pay- 
rolls continue to increase and em- 
ployment is at near record peace- 
time heights. With few exceptions, 
western corporations are showing 
at least modest profits and some 
record earnings. 

Industrial growth in the Los An- 
geles area for the first 11 months 
of 1947 can be measured at $119,- 
821,500 which exceeds the total fac- 
tory investments for the five pre- 
war years of 1936 to 1940. In that 
5-year period industrial develop- 
ment accounted for investments 
totaling $118,570,000, according to 
Carleton B. Tibbetts, chairman of 
the Industrial Development Com- 
mittee of Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Los Angeles area anticipates 
1947 will wind up as the third big- 


Oi: FRANCISCO — Without 
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gest year in factory growth, ex- 
ceeded only by the war year of 
1943 when industrial investments 
reached $161,953,996 and by the 
peacetime boom year of 1946 when 
$155,838,492 were invested. 

In the first 11 months of the past 
year 200 new factories were estab- 
lished in the Los Angeles area with 
a value of more than $68 million 
and there were 382 plants which in- 
creased their facilities at a cost of 
approximately $5142 million. Ap- 
proximately 13,000 new jobs were 
provided by these developments. 

Twelve counties in the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area report that in the 
first ten months of the past year 
327 new plants were established 
with an investment of $41,170,- 
900 and that 233 expansions were 
made with an investment of ap- 
proximately $63 million. For the 
same period in 1946, there were 
487 new plants established with 
an investment of approximately $48 
million and 384 expansions took 
place with an investment of ap- 
proximately $55 million. Both of 
these periods represented numer- 
ically greater development than the 
similar period in 1945 when 260 
new plants invested approximately 
$39 million and 232 industries ex- 
panded, making investments of ap- 
proximately $611% million. 

In discussing the developments 
now taking place throughout the 
state, G. L. Fox, manager of the 
Industrial Dept., San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce said: “While 
the rate of industrial development 
being experienced throughout Calif. 
is unprecedented, it would appear 
that this excessively high rate will 
continue in terms of years rather 
than in months because of the mag- 
nitude of the western market 
growth. 

“The real impact of California’s 
jump in population of more than 
2.9 million since 1940 is just being 
recognized.” He further pointed 
out that this mass of people repre- 
sents the population of any one of 
32 states in the union. 

In summarizing California’s 
business and industrial activity for 
the first 9 months of 1947 in re- 
lation to 1946, James E. Shelton. 
Los Angeles, first vice president of 
the State Chamber of Commerce. 





reported higher employment levels 
than a year ago; upward trends in 
construction and factory output; 
and a 5 pct increase in cash farm 


marketings. 
“California manufacturing — 
after spring curtailment — re- 


sumed an upward trend this fall,” 
said Mr. Shelton. “Total factory 
employment has decreased since 
the September peak, due to normal 
seasonal curtailments, but most of 
the important non-seasonal indus- 
tries show a moderate upward 
trend since July. October’s total 
employment of factory wage earn- 
ers, 505,500, was about the same as 
a year ago, with factory payrolls 
about 9 pct over 1946 levels,“ he 
added. 

The state of Washington, and 
Seattle particularly, has enjoyed an 
industrial growth comparable to 
that of Calif. and it is reported that 
in the first 8 months of 1947 Seattle 
industries invested approximately 
$48 million in 403 new plants and 
expansions. These developments 
are said to have created 4,000 new 
jobs. 

Total figures on industrial de- 
velopments in the Portland area are 
not available for the preceding year 
but from monthly reports it is evi- 
dent that several hundred new com- 
panies have located plants in the 
Portland area and that industrial 
growth is keeping pace with the ap- 
proximate 39 pct increase in popu- 
lation in the state of Oregon dur- 
ing the past 7-year period. One of 
the most recent large developments 
in this area is the construction of 
a $1 million plant for the Conti- 
nental Can Co. 

Obviously, the industrial ex- 
pansions taking place throughout 
the West are closely tied up with 
the phenomenal increase in popu- 
lation experienced in practically all 
western states. As reported by the 
Bureau of Census, the civilian 
population increase of six western 
states between 1940 and 1947 was: 
Calif., 42 pet; Wash., 27 pct; Ore., 
39 pet; Ariz., 30 pet; Utah, 15.5 
pet; and Nev., 26 pet. Idaho was 
the only one of the seven western 
states to show a decline which was 
reported as 7 pct. The Bureau has 
estimated that more than one third 
of the entire civilian population 
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Progressive engineers at Willys Overland’s 
commercial forge plant report the following bene- 
fits from TOCCO induction heating of billets for 
forging tractor track links. 

On a year-long test, finish- 
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parts with conventional heating methods. During 
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growth of the country between 1940 
and 1947 occurred in the seven 
western states. For the country 
as a whole, civilian population 
growth reported during those seven 
years was 8.5 pct of the 1940 popu- 
lation, whereas for the increase for 
the seven western states was 35 
pet. The gain in the three Pacific 
Coast states was reported as 40 
pet. 

Western industry is out to de- 
velop the market represented by 
this population gain and is using 
every device possible to make 
people of the West conscious of its 
approaching industrial integration. 
The San Francisco Bay area is 
planning an 8-day industrial exposi- 
tion for July and Los Angeles, 
Seattle and Portland are likewise 
developing industry promotion pro- 
grams on a heavier scale than ever 
before. 


While chambers of commerce 
gloatingly release figures on indus- 
trial development, there are be- 
hind-the-scenes problems which still 
need solution before the West can 
take its place in industry on a basis 
comparable with the East. 


Among the headaches facing 
manufacturers today are power 
shortages; labor rates higher than 
elsewhere; and freight rates which 
exact penalties on incoming raw 
materials and on outgoing finished 
products. 

It is no secret that the once 
abundant electric power supply of 
the Pacific Northwest is proving in- 
adequate for al] demands of the mo- 
ment. The same situation exists 
to a lesser degree in Calif. and 
Ore. It is true that plans are on 
drawing boards and that in some 
instances construction has begun 
for the enlargement of power de- 
velopment facilities and it is gen- 
erally believed that the curve of 
consumption which has been rising 
rapidly will level off sufficiently to 
carry industry through until new 
hydro-electric plants are complet- 
ed in the West. 

The power shortage is consid- 
ered to be nationwide and is 
brought into sharp focus in the 
West because of the rapid growth 
of the area. The Pacific Northwest 
places its hope in construction of 
the McNary and Foster Creek dams 
long advocated by the Bonneville 
Power Administration. In Calif. 
the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., a 
private utility, has underway a 5- 
vear, $300 million expansion pro- 
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gram designed to add approximate- 
ly one million hp to the company’s 
power capacity which would then be 
3.5 million hp. In southern Calif. 
which develops most of its power 
through generators at Hoover 
Dam, there has been no definite 
shortage of electricity although re- 
opening of the aluminum reduc- 
tion plant at Torrance was dis- 
couraged largely because of the 
heavy drain it would make on the 
power supply. 

No ready solution is in the of- 
fing for the problem of overcom- 
ing labor costs higher in the West 
than are those encountered by east- 
ern and mid-western manufactur- 
ers. It was recently pointed out by 
Ralph Pryne, president of Pryne & 
Co., Inc., Pomona, Calif., that Cali- 
fornia metalworking manufacturers 
are now paying the highest wages 
in the world. This same situation 
exists in various degrees in the air- 
craft, shipbuilding and construc- 
tion industries. Most industrialists 
are staking their hope for equal or 
competitive production costs on a 
higher productivity of labor which 
would justify the differences in 
wage scales. However, it is difficult 
to find an industrialist who will 
concede that western labor is in any 
degree more productive than sim- 
ilar workers in eastern branches or 
independent operations. 

There have been few major pro- 
duction shutdowns because of labor 
difficulties although the Northwest 
has experienced difficulty in the 
metalworking field, but the strikes 
were of short duration. Auto me- 
chanics of Seattle were a few weeks 
ago rounding out their 6 months 
of striking with but little indica- 
tion of an early settlement. In 
general, there has been but little 
labor trouble and since passage of 
the Taft-Hartley Act there appears 
to be a sincere effort upon the part 
of union leaders to work with busi- 
ness to establish solid and mutual 
cooperation. The influence of com- 
munists in the labor movement is 
being closely watched. Well known 
leaders of employers’ groups, such 
as Almon E. Roth, president of the 
San Francisco Employers Council, 
are urging industrialists to screen 
out all communists and disloyal 
persons at the time of hiring and 
also require a loyalty oath as a 
condition of employment. So far 
as can be determined, this practice 
is not becoming universal as yet. 


From one end of the Coast to the 
other, the matter of freight rates 
is of paramount consideration. 
There are manufacturers in the 
West who insist that they are be- 
ing penalized by rates which make 
shipment of their raw materials 
costly and which place them in an 
unfavorable position competitively 
when shipping finished goods to the 
East. 

The temporarily established 
rate on finished steel from Geneva, 
Utah to the Coast remains in effect 
and a decision as to its permanency 
will not be given until after a hear- 
ing scheduled for January or Feb- 
ruary in San Francisco before the 
ICC. With the recent 10 pct in- 
crease effective throughout the na- 
tion, this rate to San Francisco, 
Los Angeles and Portland is now 
52.8¢ per cwt and to Seattle it is 
59.4¢ per cwt. 

Kaiser Co., Inc., Iron and Steel 
Div., is now shipping semi-finished 
steel and pig iron to the East 
under a specific commodity rate 
which on semifinished to Chicago 
is $19.58 per gross ton and to Wil- 
low Run and Detroit, $21.58 per 
gross ton. Pig is being shipped 
under this rate to Cincinnati and 
Newport, Ky., at $18.70 per gross 
ton. 

No relief has been afforded this 
company in shipments of coal from 
Utah and other raw materials mov- 
ing to their Fontana steel plant, al- 
though the company contends that 
in view of rates granted to Geneva 
Steel Co. it is being penalized. 

The Permanente Metals Corp., 
operating the aluminum rolling mill 
near Spokane, Wash., is still at- 
tempting to secure more favorable 
freight rates on the eastern move- 
ment of their finished and semi- 
finished products. 

Portland, Ore. is seeking a crat- 
ing-in-transit rate on manufac- 
tured goods headed for export but 
has met with no success. It is the 
contention of the Portland Traffic 
Assn. that Portland should enjoy 
the same rates as do the Gulf ports. 

The present and potential volume 
of industrial business in the West 
so far outweighs what are doubtless 
serious difficulties in individual in- 
stances that most observers are con- 
fident that the year 1948 will, on 
the whole, be uniformly prosper- 
ous for the West. 
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PERSONALS 


* R. B. Gerhardt, chief engineer 
of construction, Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, has retired. Prior 
to his appointment to that position 
in 1938, Mr. Gerhardt served for 
a number of years as assistant 
general manager at Bethlehem’s 
Sparrows Point and _ Steelton 
plants. He will be succeeded by 
L. J. Gould, assistant chief engi- 
neer of construction since 1939, 
and prior to that time assistant 
superintendent of the mechanical 
department, Sparrows Point, for 
12 years. Mr. Gould’s successor 
will be A. J. Fisher, fuel engineer 
at Sparrows Point since 1929. 


° O. W. Carpenter has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge 
of finance and accounts; B. F. De- 
vine, vice-president and manager 
of the construction machinery di- 
vision, and L. B. McKnight, vice- 
president, responsible for opera- 
tions of two heavy machinery 
divisions of Chain Belt Co., Mil- 
waukee. 


* Walter J. Case has been ap- 
pointed manager of the electrical, 
wire rope and construction mate- 
rials department in American 
Steel & Wire Co.’s district sales 
office at New York. Mr. Case 
started work with American Steel 
& Wire as an office boy in 1923. 
He advanced through various posi- 
tions as clerk, order checker and 
salesman to the assistant man- 
agership of the department he 
now heads. 


® Irving Grombacher has been ap- 
pointed president of Royal Metal 
Mfg. Co., Chicago, and Joseph K. 
Salomon has become Royal’s gen- 
eral manager, taking over the po- 
sition vacated by Mr. Grombacher 
Mr. Grombacher’s ascension to the 
presidency comes after over 25 
vears of service with Royal Metal. 
Since June he has been executive- 
in-charge and acting president, 
succeeding Joseph M. Miroff, re- 
tired. Mr. Salomon is a veteran of 
over 20 vears with Royal. 


eR. W. Wire has been elected 
president and general manager of 
Loffland Bros. Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Prior to his election, Mr. Wire was 
sales manager of the southwestern 
area for the National Tube Co. 
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® Martin Hotham, formerly spe- 
cial engineer for Follansbee Steei 
Corp. at Follansbee, W. Va., has 
accepted the position of open- 
hearth superintendent at Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Co.’s Buffalo 
works. 


® George Collingwood has been 
named foundry superintendent of 
Pontiac Motor Div., General Mo- 
tors Corp., Pontiac, Mich. He has 
been assistant superintendent, and 
succeeds Dallas Amburn. Mr. 
Collingwood came to Pontiac in 
1934 and was appointed assistant 
to the general foreman of the 
foundry in 1941 


®* Tom K. Smith, Jr., has been 
appointed assistant branch man- 
ager of the phosphate division of 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis. 
Mr. Smith will be in charge of the 
Cincinnati branch of the division’s 
Detroit office. He has been asso- 
ciated with Monsanto since 1939, 
except for the period from 1941 
to 1946 when he served with the 
Army Ordnance. 


® Robert E. Busey has been ap- 
pointed assistant chief engineer 
at Willys-Overland Motors, To- 
ledo. Mr. Busey, former executive 
engineer for the White Motor Co., 
serves as direct assistant to Wal- 
ter D. Appel, chief engineer, in the 
coordination of body and chassis 
engineering for passenger cars, 
trucks and Jeep models, assuming 
the responsibilities formerly car- 
ried by Walter Benning, who has 
been named a special assistant to 
Mr. Roos 


® James E. Merchant has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Cleveland 
operations of Columbia Steel & 
Shafting Co., Edgar T. Ward’s 
Sons Co. Div. and Summerill Tub- 
ing Co. Div. He succeeds Paul W. 
sutz, who has served as manager 
in Cleveland for the past 3 years. 
Mr. Butz is being transferred to 
the managerial position at Detroit. 
Mr. Merchant has been with these 
companies for 11 years. He was 
originally emploved at Cleveland 
and later transferred to Dayton in 
sales work. For the past 6 vears 
he has been manager at Cincin- 
nati. 


® Galen S. Woodruff has been 
appointed sales engineer in the 
of Udylite Corp. 
He comes to Udylite from Lincoln 
Industries. where he was a fore- 


Cleveland office 


man plater. 








® Frederick E. Munschauer, Jr., 
works manager of the Niagara 
Tool & Machine Works of Buffalo, 
has been elected a director of the 
company to succeed Clifford [). 
Coyle, retired. 


* George L. Ziegler, assistant 
chief engineer of the engine divi- 
sion of the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Corp., has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the manager 
of the company’s Buffalo works 
He has been with the compar 
since 1925. 


° E. T. Cuddeback has bee: 
named manager of the Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co.’s Tampa, Fla., 
district office., succeeding A. D. 
Robertson, who has resigned. For 
the last year Mr. Cuddeback has 
been sales representative in thi 
company’s Atlanta district office 


® Charles L. Dudley has bee: 
made director, secretary and trea- 
surer of Jenkins Bros., Bridge- 
port, Conn. 


®* Robert T. Keller has _ been 
named vice-president of the ma- 
rine and industrial engine division 
of Chrysler Corp. He also as- 
sumes the duties of general man- 
ager with headquarters at the 
Chrysler Jefferson plant, Detroit. 
Mr. Keller joined Chrysler in 1936 


¢ A. B. Muskett, formerly associ- 
ated for many years with the Ford 
Motor Co., Highland Park and 
River Rouge plants, also more re- 
cently with General Motors Corp.., 
Detroit, in executive capacities 
has been appointed manager of 
manufacturing of the Genera! 
Electric X-Ray Corp. in Milwau- 
kee, a division of the General 
Electric Co. Prior to joining GE 
X-Ray, Mr. Muskett was a manu- 
facturing consultant in GE’s ex- 
ecutive department. 


OBITUARY... 


® Charles F. Conn, sales manage! 
of the distributor and replacemen 
parts division of the Trico Prod- 
ucts Corp., died Dec. 20. He joined 
Trico in 1922. 


® Lee V. A. Smith, 43, Buffai 
representative of the Lustra Corp 
of New York, died Dec. 16. He 
was formerly a salesman for the 
Graybar Electric Co. in Buffal« 
and Dallas. 
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THE Farr BANKS-MORSE 


NEWEST THING IN ELECTRIC MOTORS! 
For many applications the desir- 
ability of smaller, lighter, more 
compact motors has been well rec- 
ognized—but not until the devel- 
opment of the axial air-gap motor by Fairbanks- 
Morse engineers has the need been filled. Here, 
then, are motors that will blend with the con- 
tour of the driven member . . . motors that are 
lighter, smaller, and more compact . . . sturdy, 


*Air-gap dimension is measured parallel 


to the axis of the shaft as compared to a YA 
radial dimension in a conventional machine. (Ay) 


r 
j 


two-bearing motors that will give more than 
the required performance. 

Perhaps you have already heard of the axial 
air-gap motors. That would be because they 
have already been proved on thousands of 
installations during a long period of test. If 
you would like to learn more about them—or 
any of the widely known line of conventional 
Fairbanks-Morse motors—see your Fairbanks 
Morse representative. 


A name worth remembering 


DIESEL LOCOMOTIVES «+ DIESEL ENGINES « STOKERS + SCALES « MOTORS + GENERATORS 
PUMPS + RAILROAD MOTOR CARS ond STANDPIPES + FARM EQUIPMENT « MAGNETOS 
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¢ Russia also suffers 
from inflationary atfter- 
math of major war... 
Disregarded money 
eventually takes its re- 
venge ... Object of any 
disinflationary policy is 
to reduce incomes and 
expenditures of the 
people. 





ONDON—lIt is said that Presi- 
dent Truman, by appealing to 


Congress for the reinstate- 
ment of some of the wartime con- 
trols, helped the Labor Party to win 
the by-election at Gravesend. Now 
Mr. Stalin has come along to help 
the Tories at Paisley by decreeing 
as thorough a piece of deflation as 
the world has ever seen. It is in- 
deed a topsy-turvy world when state 
controls can be put on to save the 
free enterprise system and when 
the high priest of communism can 
pay homage to the efficacy of mar- 
ket prices. 

Russia is suffering from exactly 
the same disease as the rest of the 
world, the inflationary aftermath of 
a major war. Whether the Russian 
inflation is more or less severe than 
those of the Western countries it is 
impossible to say. But what is quite 
clear is that Mr. Stalin has been 
much keener in his analysis of the 
trouble and much more forthright 
in the sters that he has taken than 
any economic statesman of the 
Western victors. Indeed, the only 
other government that is conduct- 
ing an equally purposeful campaign 
against inflation is that of Italy, 
under the leadership of Signor 
Einaudi. 

The Russian measures certainly 
have plenty of brutal logic, and the 
logie at least is to be admired. Is 
there too much money chasing too 
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European Letter... 


few goods? Very well, let all money 
lose nine tenths of its value. Once 
again Mr. Stalin shows how little he 
cares for the doctrines of Marx 
when he sees the necessity for a 
definite economic policy. Nothing 
could well be less Marxian than the 
economics of the 5-Year Plan, which 
is a deliberate attempt to deprive 
the laboring masses of a far higher 
proportion of the fruits of their la- 
bor, for the sake of capital, than 
any private employer ever tried to 
do. 

And deflation equally, according 
to the Marxists, is a capitalist trick 
to cheat the workers. Indeed, Mr. 
Stalin is much more of a capitalist 
than a socialist. His system is en- 
tirely devoid of any humanity; but 
it is equally free from muddled 
thinking. Unfortunately what So- 
cial Democracy is offering as a 
counterattraction is a system that 
appears to eschew facts and logie as 
much as it dislikes brutality. 


LL over the world inflation is 
now the enemy of progress 
and balance and sanity. There is 
no secret about the nature of infla- 
tion: It is an excess of demand for 


Reprinted from The London Economist 
by special permission.—Ed, 
everything over the supply of every- 
thing. Nor is there any secret about 
where it came from. Wars always 
breed inflation, and big wars breed 
big inflations. Inflation springs 
from the wartime habit of disre- 
garding money. For waging war it 
is an excellent habit, like other war- 
time habits such as the disregard of 
pain and destruction and careless- 
ness about human life. 

In the early months of the late 
war much impatient vehemence was 
expressed at the slowness with 
which Mr. Chamberlain and his col- 
leagues were converted to the idea 
that money did not matter. Later 
the conversion was complete—so 
complete that Mr. Greenwood could 
refer to pounds, shillings and pence 
as “meaningless symbols” and even 
Lord Keynes could talk about the 
“humbug of finance.” 

But like so many of the habits of 
wartime, disregarded money even- 


tually takes its revenge. For money 
cannot be wholly disregarded. It is 
so valuable a social invention that 
men go on using it. Nor can it be 
wholly deprived of its functions. 
Where it exists, it persists in at- 
tracting goods, and where it exists 
in excessive volume it persists in at- 
tracting too many goods. Industri- 
ous bureaucrats build walls to con- 
tain it, they dig ditches to drain it 
off. But the National Savings 
ditches get silted up, and the walls 
have to be built ever higher and 
wider. 

Whatever the efforts that are 
made to control it, a flood of money 
is never effectively contained. There 
is always something that it can be 
spent on, and every expenditure 
uses up some scarce resources. If 
the flood of money is held back from 
the essentials of life by price con- 
trol and rationing, and diverted to 
inessentials the distortion of the 
economy is only the greater. The 
attraction of surplus money is so 
great that industry is sucked dry of 
its working capital and the flow of 
production suffers as a result. 

All this has happened many times 
before, and if they had been less 
confident in their ability to control 
economic forces the postwar gov- 
ernors of the world might have 
learned something from the lessons 
of the past. One of these lessons is 
that the public has never been pre- 
pared to admit, in the middle of an 
inflation, that anything was wrong 
with their incomes or their expendi- 
tures: “Worldwide shortages” have 
always borne the blame, just as 
slumps are regularly blamed on 
“overproduction.” Both explana- 
tions, of course, are fallacious: 
What is wrong in an inflation is 
that demand is too large and in a 
deflation that it is too small. 


HE only people who have 

shown themselves clear in their 
heads about this problem are the 
extremists, the Soviets on the one 
hand and such “old-fashioned” Lib- 
erals as M. Gutt of Belgium or 
Signor Einaudi on the _ other. 
Those in between, including virtual- 
ly the whole of the Conservative 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 232) 
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Betts Heavy Duty Boring and Turning Mills are general purpose 


MILLING continuous operations requiring a high degree of accuracy com- 


bined with power. Among the outstanding features that have made 
Betts Mills leaders in their field, is their type of table mounting that 
insures positive concentricity. They are built in a size range from 


100” swing up to any size to meet your requirements. 
g Up Y Y 


Full information covering any size Betts Eoring and 
Turning Mill in which you are interested will be fur- 


nished upon request. 
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Industrial News Summary... 








¢ Steel Industry Has Friends 


¢ Buyers Understand Problems 


¢ Pig Iron Advanced $2 a Ton 


ITH widespread misconceptions over the need 

for steel allocations and the extent of the steel 

gray market rampant throughout the country, 
the steel industry needs friends—but it has them in an 
unexpected corner. A fresh survey taken by THE IRON 
AGE among steel customers shows that 84.3 pct say 
their relations with steel companies are “good.” When 
it comes to brickbats only 5.1 pet of the steel custom- 
ers answering the survey said that their relations with 
steel companies were “bad.’’ On the fence and capable 
of being knocked either way are 10.6 pet who were 
“indifferent” in their relationship with steel com- 
panies. 

Although the industry has been pushed from pillar 
to post by the public and the administration, 74.1 pet 
of its customers have no intention of changing their 
source of supply when things become easier. Only 8 
pet of those answering the question “Do you expect to 
change your source of supply when normalcy returns?” 
said “yes.” Some steel customers were still trying to 
make up their minds what they would do when they 
could have their choice on steel deliveries—17.9 pct 
saying “maybe” they would change their source of 
supply. Pressure on the steel industry became more 
intense as 1947 came close to an end but steel cus- 
tomers were taking a much broader view of the in- 
dustry’s troubles. 

In March 1947 another IRON AGE survey on the 
same question of whether or not customers would 
change their source of supply showed then that 63 pct 
would not change, 19 pet said they would and 17.5 
pet said they might. The result of the most recent 
survey, which was taken in November and December, 
shows steel customers feel far more kindly toward 
their sources of supply than is now generally thought. 
The questionnaire sent out by THE IRON AGE went to 
a cross-section of steel users in 1850 companies. A\l- 
most 28 pct of this group sent back answers to the 
queries. 


STATISTICIANS and some government officials 
wJ have at times been worried about the size of steel 
inventories. No such worries, however, are held by 
steel customers, who continue to buy every ton of 
steel that is not nailed down. Furthermore, the short- 
age of steel and the lack of inventories continues to 
cause a boom in the steel gray market even though 
the latter constitutes only about 5 pct of total steel 
shipments. 

Proof of these contentions is found in answers to 
the question “are your inventories above normal, nor- 
mal or below normal?” Bearing down on their foun- 
tain pens and pencils 52.8 pet of the industry’s cus- 
tomers said their inventories were below normal. 
Forty-one pct of the steel consumers thought their 
inventories were about normal compared to present 
day demand, while only 6.2 pct believed that their 
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steel stocks were above normal. All gave the impres 
sion that stocks were at times unbalanced. If thes: 
figures are to be believed—and they come from top 
notch steel buyers throughout the country — ther: 
appears to be no question in the immediate futur 
over top-heavy steel inventories. 

The answers by steel buyers in THE IRON AGE spe 
cial report are considered highly significant in view 
of the current demand from administration source 
for allocation controls. If the steel industry’s cus 
tomers don’t know what kind of a job is being done i: 
the production and distribution of steel then nobody 
does. The good bill of health given the industry by 
its own consumers indicates that 1947 was a year ol! 
miracles in the output of 85 million tons of steel 
ingots or more than 62 million tons of finished stee! 
products. 


HILE steel buyers sincerely sang the praises 

for the industry there has been no let up in 
demand for steel products. Part of this drive to get 
on mill order books has been caused by some customers 
who fear that with even a voluntary allocation plan 
they will be left out in the cold. As the news points 
up the possibility of allocation agreements between 
the government and steel firms, more customers are 
becoming jittery. This feeling is expected to increase 
rather than diminish until the whole question of allo- 
cations has been definitely settled. 

With several large pig iron producers having raised 
the price of pig iron this week $2 a ton and others 
expected to follow, steel customers are expected to 
again become more price conscious. Many steel users 
currently paying gray market prices to other steel 
customers who have recéived more steel than they 
actually need would be more than willing to see legiti- 
mate mill steel prices advanced if it meant the end 
of the gray market. There was this week still the 
possibility of higher steel prices if wages were to be 
advanced in April 1948—a possibility which is far 
from remote. 

Scrap—a major worry with steel companies—started 
to move again this week with an average advance of 
75¢ per ton in the Chicago district. No changes were 
made in the other important scrap consuming districts, 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. Because of the Chicago 
change THE IRON AGE scrap price composite advanced 
25¢ a gross ton this week to $40 a gross ton. Both 
buyers and sellers are watching the market closely, 
since both believe a major test of recent lower quota- 
tions is at hand. No important action, however, is 
expected to be taken until after the first of the year 

As expected, steel ingot output made a sharp re- 
bound following the Christmas holidays. The rate is 
up 9 points this week to 97 pct of rated capacity 
and is only 1 point below production in the week be- 
fore the holidays. The rate is expected to hold around 
current levels for some time to come. 
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* U. S. PRODUCTION-—Steel ingot output for the past 
ear is estimated to have totalled 85 million net tons. This 
ompares with the 1946 output of 66.6 million net tons, 
vhen steel and coal strikes cut deeply into the total output 
United States output has been running at above 90 pct of 
the theoretical capacity steadily since September of last 
year, and has dropped below that level only twice for brief 
periods within the past year. 


Se * LUXEMBURG — Fighting the constant shortage of 
p oking coals usually imported from Germany before the 
re var, Luxemburgian steel mills produced an estimated 1.7 
re million net tons of steel ingots during the past year, in com 


parison with 1.3 million tons during the previous year. Sub 
stantially increased coal imports during the last half of th: 
e year contributed to the increased output. 


a 
A * CANADIAN PRODUCTION - Steel ingot output 
luring 1947 in Canada is estimated at 2.9 million net tons, 
” ‘ompared with the 1946 total of 2.3 million tons. The latte: 
figure was for a seriously strike-bound year. Raw materials 
1\ shortages have been an even more serious problem for th: 
oY Canadian industry than they have in the United States 
0] * BELGIAN PRODUCTION-—Steel ingot output, despite 
e| serious coal and coke shortages in Belgium during the past 
e] years, totalled 2.6 million net tons during 1947. This figure 
compares with a production of 2.4 million tons during the 
previous year. More than half of Belgian steel output is 
being shipped out in the form of direct exports, despite a 
BS tremendous accumulated domestic demand for _ steel 
in products. 
et ¢ GERMANY—Following an almost complete breakdown 
'S of steel production during a winter transport breakdown, 
in production in Western Germany improved somewhat in 
ts later months. Total output for the year is estimated at 4.1 
n million net tons of ingots for the year, compared with 2.7 
: million net tons during 1946. The character of German pro- 
i duction has altered somewhat with low grade German iron 
e ores being used, and considerably more scrap being charged 
D- than was the prewar custom. First shipments of high grade 
Swedish ore since the war arrived in Germany in the last 
d months of the year. 
s 


© FRENCH PRODUCTION—Steel production in France 
recovered sharply during 1947, with the level of 1938 output, 
which was the first goal of the industry being passed 
during the last quarter of the year. Imports of coal were 
primarily responsible for the rapid improvement. Estimated 
ingot output for the year totalled 6.6 million net tons. This 
compares with production of 4.5 million tons of ingots 
during 1946. 


© BRITISH OUTPUT—Production made a sharp come- 
back in the last quarter of the year after a dismal start due 
to fuel crisis early in 1947, March output was most seriously 
affected, and the full operating momentum was not regained 
until the last quarter. Total steel production for the year 
is estimated at 14.1 million net tons. These figures com- 
pare with 14.3 million net tons of ingots and castings in 
1946. Most of the year was spent by the government in ap- 


proving expansion programs for the industr alt! oug! 
some of the major units of the plan are under way ere 
is some question as to the approval of a univers il | eam 1 ee 
for Dorman Long & Co., due to the restudy of capital 


expenditures. 


®e GERMAN SCRAP—Recognizing the anxiety of Amer- 
ican and British military government to get the occupation 
is | ding German 


of Germany on a less costly basis by expat t ; 
exports, German officials are fighting tor better prices tor 


the scrap that is going out of Germany to Britain. This 
action would also possibly affect the price levels of scrap 
that mav come from Germany to the U. S. next year 
German hopes of carrving out the scrap export program 


on a commercial basis will not be realized 


e FREIGHT ABSORPTION— After Jan. 1 Republic Steel 
Corp. will ship steel and wire products into the St. Louis 
rea from Gadsden, Ala., these products will be sold on the 
Birmingham base point price instead of the Chicago base 
point price which was formerly used. The increased cost to 
the jobbers in the St. Louis area averages $6.66 per ton, as 
they must absorb the extra freight. 


® CUTTING DIRECT SALES—Washington Steel Corp . 
producer of stainless steel strip in thin gages, is closing its 
direct sales offices. The company will continue to distribute 


through its regular warehouse channels 


s Steel Ingot Production by Districts and Per Cent of Capacity 
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: sien anata sie ca ac 
| Week of Pittsburgh | Chicago | Vesaagennes 
| December 23 91.0 80.5 | 80.0* 93.5 90.0 99.0* 
December 30 104.0 94.5 | 83.0 93.5 95.5 102.0 








1947 


j | | } | | 
Philadelphia | Cleveland | Buffalo | Wheeling | South | Detroit | West | Ohio River St. Louis | East Aggregate 


97.0 99.0 99.0° | 114.0 | 100.0 | 90.0 | 96.5 | 88.0 
97.5 | 100.0 | 101.0 | 117.0 | 100.0 89.5 | 108.0 | 97.0 
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Formula for uatiou-wide 
Steel - Seruice 


Take a large and diversified stock of steel 
products. Add a complete, expertly trained 
service organization. Then multiply by 
twelve and you’ve got Ryerson—the answer 
to a multitude of steel problems. 

The great twelve-plant Ryerson Steel- 
Service system is the dynamic result of more 
than a century of experience in the business 
of steel distribution. It’s an organization 
built around the varied abilities of thousands 
of experienced steel men. And its sole pur- 
pose is to meet your steel requirements as 


accurately and as promptly as possible. 


Restricted only by the shortages brought 
on by today’s tremendous demand, Ryerson 
Steel-Service is always yours for the asking, 
whether your needs are measured in pounds 
or tons. So contact the nearest Ryerson 
plant for prompt personal service whenever 
you need steel and for full cooperation when- 
ever you are faced with a steel problem. 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Steel- 
Service Plants at: New York, Boston, Phil- 
adelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Chicago, Milwaukee, 


St. Louis, Los Angeles. 


RYERSON STEEL 
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Washington 


e ¢ © President Truman has called 
upon Congress to provide money 
and goods, amounting to $6.8 bil- 
lion in European aid for the first 
15 months and $17 billion for the 
overall 4-year program. In his spe- 
cial message, he asked that a sep- 
arate agency be set up to admin- 
ister the program and that an ad- 
ministrator be sent to Europe to 
supervise overseas operations. 

Under the White House propo- 
sal, during the first 15-month pe- 
riod—from Apr. 1, 1948 to June 30, 
1949—the United States would be 
expected to provide as her share 
of the Marshall Plan: 

Finished steel, 2 million tons, 
raw and semi-finished steel 935,000 
tons, steelmaking equipment $48 
million, agricultural machinery 
$136 million, coal mining machin- 
ery $82 million, and freight cars 
20,000. Some 43 million metric 
tons of coal was also included. 

Steel and related major require- 
ments from the United States for 
the overall program would aggre- 
gate about 6,551,000 metric tons 
of finished steel, 3,121,000 tons of 
raw and semifinished steel, 79,000 
tons pig iron (first 15 months), 
$192 million worth of steelmaking 
equipment, $545 million worth 
agricultural equipment, $206 mil- 
lion worth of mining machinery 
and 26,000 freight cars. 

“No imports of scrap from the 
United States are provided in the 
executive branch estimates,” the 
White House said, “because of the 
greater ton-for-ton reduction in 
crude steel production in the 
United States this would entail. In 
addition, any large-scale purchase 
of scrap for import into Europe 

. would boost the whole struc- 
ture of steel costs and prices. For 
similar reasons, the estimates of 
imports (into Europe) of crude 
and semifinished steel are substan- 
tially reduced.” 

It is asked that the United States 
assume responsibility for ap- 
proximately half (or $192 million) 
of the $400 million worth of steel- 
making equipment needed for 
Europe’s $2.5 billion steel expan- 
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President Calls for 2 Million Tons of Finished Steel 


Raw Steel Requirement For 
15 Months 935,000 Tons; 
3 Million Total 


sion program. This would be pro- 
vided in $48 million annual install- 
ments beginning next year. Al- 
ready, the State Dept. says, the 
participating nations have about 
$80 million worth on order. 

This aid to the steel and machin- 
ery industry is expected by the end 
of 1951 to have rehabilitated the 
16 participating nations (plus 
Western Germany) to the point 
where raw steel production will 
have been increased to 55 million 
tons or 20 pet above prewar, in- 
creased coal production to 584 mil- 
lion tons annually or 32 million 
above prewar, and, to have devel- 
oped oil refining capacity to 2% 
times prewar. 

Because of urgent need for steel 
plant reconstruction, as well as 
transportation rehabilitation, the 
White House explains, greater 
than current shipments of steel 
sheet are asked for the 15-month 
period. It is added that the 
amounts requested are less than 
had been asked in the Paris report. 
The full amount requested in tin- 
plate would be allowed by the 
White House. 

Shipments of all other finished 
steel for 1948-49 is requested to be 
continued at the current rate 
which is at about 2% times the 
amounts asked. This increase over 
the requests would help make up 
for part of the expected deficien- 
cies in European production while 
the foreign plants are getting back 
into production. 

However, requests for raw steel 
were trimmed substantially in face 
of the proposed increase of fin- 
ished steel. The executive dept. 
took cognizance of the fact that 
shipment of any appreciable 
amounts of crude steel would not 
only reduce domestic production of 
finished steel but would deprive 
the American steel ind stry of the 


scrap generated in the finishing 
process. The White House was ad- 
vised that this scrap would 
amount to about 15 pct of total 
weight and result in a correspond- 
ing decrease in raw steel output. 

While Europe had _ requested 
more than 100,000 freight cars and 
the Harriman Committee had rec- 
ommended 70,000, the President 
cut the number to 26,000. Some 
20,000 would be shipped over the 
next 15 months and the remaining 
6000 during the following year. 
Should a greater amount prove ne- 
cessary eventually, no more than 
20,000 would be provided in any 
1 year. 

The White House measure fol- 
lowed recommendations of the 
Harriman Committee by suggest- 
ing that the nations receiving aid, 
or their colonies, should ship to 
the United States materials for its 
stockpile in partial return for aid. 
These would be bought from the 
various nations with funds author- 
ized under the stockpiling act. 

While the President’s bill made 
no direct reference to imposition 
of allocations, his message touched 
briefly on the matter as it related 
to the effect of European aid on 
domestic economy. These exports 
would have an important impact, 
he said, but “measures I have al- 
ready proposed to the Congress to 
fight general domestic inflation 
will also be useful in cushioning 
the impact of European Aid Pro- 
gram.” 

The President’s message pro- 
posed that administration of the 
program be placed in the hands of 
a new agency to be called the Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration, 
headed by a single administrator. 
The agency would be responsible 
for initiating the program, project 
by project and nation by nation, 
and for all policy matters. 

However, existing agencies 
would handle administrative de- 
tails under the President’s pro- 
gram. Commerce, for example, 
would be responsible for the allo- 
cation of industrial materials and 
for continued administration of 
export controls. 
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Kaiser Makes Newest 
Approach to RFC In 
Fontana; Rebuff Due 


New York 


© ¢°¢ Following the steadfast re- 
fusal of the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. to scale down the war- 
time loan to Henry Kaiser for the 
construction of the steel mill at 
Fontana, Calif., Mr. Kaiser has 
submitted a counter-proposal for 
further loans from the RFC. 

Mr. Kaiser has avowed pub- 
licly his interest in expanding the 
finishing facilities at Fontana, 
conditional upon the willingness 
of the government lending agency 
to reduce the $84 million loan by 
an odd $50 million or so. Follow- 
ing repeated rebuffs in Washing- 
ton, Mr. Kaiser is now known to 
have proposed to the RFC that 
more government funds, say $100 
million perhaps, be produced and 
Kaiser steel will use it to build 
the new finishing capacity needed 
at Fontana. 

High officials in Washington 
state that this proposal is just an- 
other Kaiser technique to get the 
same end result. Kaiser’s first 
idea was to spend his own money 
—or raise funds publicly for the 
expansion—after the first mort- 
gage indebtedness to the govern- 
ment was substantially reduced. 
There are rumors that he has also 
considered some public financing as 
a part of the new proposal. 

It is known that the RFC board 
will meet again in the early part 
of this month, and it is expected 
that Mr. Kaiser will get his offi- 
cial answer from the RFC by that 
time. The answer to the latest pro- 
posal is not calculated to please 
the west coast industrialist. 


Sharon Steel Buys 
Domestic Coke Corp. 


Sha on, Pa. 


©eeSharon Steel Corp. has 
bought the Domestic Coke Corp., 
Fairmont, W. Va. The plant, for- 
merly owned by Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey, has 60 byproduct 
ovens with a monthly capacity of 
25,000 tons. Included was a coal 
reserve of 15 million tons. 

Coke supply to foundry cus- 
tomers of the Domestic Coke Corp. 
will be materially reduced in 
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January, according to a Sharon 
spokesman. Eventually most of 
these companies will be obliged 
to find other coke sources. Thus 
they will be in the same position 
Sharon was in when it acquired 
the government-built coke plant 
at Morgantown, W. Va. However, 
they will have more time than 
Sharon did to find a new source 
of supply. Sharon took over from 
Du Pont, the wartime operator, 
and was planning to use its prod- 
uct in steelmaking. Then the gov- 
ernment stepped in and on 24-hr 
notice directed Sharon to divert 
the entire supply to Hayden 
Chemical Co. The latter used it, 
under government directive, for 
fertilizer manufacture. 





Dominion Foundries 


To Build Furnace 


Toronto 


e © e Dominion Foundries & Steel 
Ltd., Hamilton, is arranging with 
a United States company for the 
construction of a blast furnace 
and installation of a battery of 
coke ovens. The proposed blast 
furnace will have a rated capacity 
of 300 tons per day, and the new 
installations will represent an ex- 
penditure of approximately $15 
million. 

For some time past, under spe- 
cial arrangements, Dominion Foun- 
dries & Steel has been obtaining 
most of its pig iron from Domin- 
ion Steel & Coal Co., Sydney, N. S.., 
thus the new blast furnace would 
provide iron for Dominion Foun- 
dries’ own requirements and leave 
something over for the merchant 
markets. Earlier this year the com- 
pany installed new equipment in 
its plant including soaking pits, 
mill tables, cleaning equipment, 
ete. 

At present there are 14 blast 
furnaces in Canada with total rated 
capacity of 2,743,760 net tons per 
annum. Furnaces are located as 
follows: Algoma Steel Corp., Sault 
Ste. Marie, 5; Steel Co. of Canada 
Ltd., Hamilton, 3; Canadian Fur- 
naces Co., Port Colborne, Ont., 2, 
and Dominion Steel & Coal Corp., 
Sydney, N. S., 4. Currently 11 
stacks are blowing and three blown 
out, with production running ap- 
proximately 72 pct of total rated 
capacity. 





Pig Iron and Silvery 
Iron Producers Put Up 
Prices $2 to $3 a Ton 


New York 


©¢eQTLeading producers of pig 
iron and silvery iron have an- 
nounced price increases on thei: 
products and other producers are 
studying their costs and are ex- 
pected to raise their prices dur- 
ing the week. 

Pickands Mather and Co. has 
increased pig iron prices $2.00 a 
ton on all grades effective Dec 
29. Sloss Sheffield Steel and Iron 
Co. has announced a $3.00 increase 
on basic and No. 2 foundry iron 
at Birmingham effective Jan. !. 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co 
has announced a $2.00 price in- 
crease on all grades effective Dec. 
29. Alan Wood Steel Co. raised 
all grades of iron at Swedeland, 
Pa., $4.00., effective Dec. 22. Price 
increases effective Jan. 1 are not 
reflected in price pages in this is- 
sue, as the price date for the issu: 
is Dec. 30. 

The Globe Iron Co. has an- 
nounced a $2.00 price increase on 
blast furnace silvery iron at 
Jackson, Ohio, effective Jan. 1. 

Last week Hanna Furnace Co. 
announced a $2.00 increase on 
silvery iron at Buffalo. Pittsburgh 
Metallurgical Co. is working on 
an increase on electric furnace 
silvery iron at Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., to go into effect Jan. 1. 


All Officers of ISIS 
At Boston Reelected 


Washington 


eee All officers and members of 
the executive committee of the 
Boston chapter of the Institute of 
Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc., were re- 
elected at a meeting of the chapter 
held recently. 

Frank B. Gordon, Harcon Corp., 
Boston, was reelected president of 
the chapter. 


Other officers reelected include: 
First vice-president, David Reis- 
ner, William Reisner & Co., Clin- 
ton, Mass.; second vice-president, 
Stanley Amidon, Charles Dreifus 
Co., Worcester; secretary, Na- 
thaniel E. Slavin, N. E. Slavin & 
Co., Boston; treasurer, Sam Brier, 
Harcon Corp., Boston. 
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Charging floor of LUMNITE Heot-Resistant Con- 
crete. Gary Steel Works, Carnegie-lllinois Steel 
Corporation. Concrete made with LUMNITE ce- 
ment, sand and blast-furnace slag. Slab is 6 in. 
thick, 40 ft. wide, approximately 700 ft. long. 


Open-hearth charging floor of LUMNITE concrete resists... 


Scraping and Dragging - Metal Spillage 
Continuous Heat + Banging and Vibration 


A smooth, level, jointless floor makes it easy 
to shovel materials and handle tools. A con- 
crete floor is ideal, provided it withstands heat 
from the furnaces, shaking by the charging 
machine, occasional spattering of metal—plus 
the constant wear and tear from charging 
boxes, ladles and scrap. 

Heat-Resistant concrete made with LUM- 
NITE cement meets these requirements. Heat, 
vibration and shock do not break down the 


Lumnite Division — =; 


concrete. The easy-to-sweep surface encour- 
ages good housekeeping. Safety, too, is in- 
creased by getting rid of ragged, foot-tripping 
pavements. 

Old floors can be quickly replaced because 
rapid-hardening LUMNITE concrete is ready 
for service in 24 hours. Write for booklets giv- 
ing full information on aggregates, mixes and 
methods of placing Heat-Resistant Concrete 
and Refractory Concrete. 
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UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY Je 


UN ITEO su fh? eS sh CEs 


135 EAST 42nd STREET «+ 


RATION SUBSIDIARY Akl ae 


NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


‘““THE THEATRE GUILD ON THE AIR'*—Sponsored by U.S. Steel—Sunday Evenings—ABC Network 
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MACHINE TOOLS-NONFERROUS METALS 


. » »« News and Market Activities 





Selling Campaigns Seen Featuring Another $300 Million Year 


©eeWhile neither feast nor 
famine will prove the fate of the 
machine tool industry in the next 
12 months, a look into the crystal 
ball suggests that 1948 should be 
another $300 million year, perhaps 
larger, considering the current 
price increases. 

Reports percolating through the 
trade indicate that the first quar- 
ter ought to be pretty good, mark- 
ing a continuation of the spotty 
but reasonably plentiful spread of 
new firm orders which finished up 
1947. Trade dope also has it that 
the second half will be better than 
the first, but whether this be bear 
or bull will come out in the year- 
end wash. 


It seems likely that some com- 
panies will continue to do very 
well, people, for the most part, 
who had something new and tan- 
gible in the way of cost cutting 
equipment to show at Chicago last 
September. Other companies did 
not do very well in 1947, and prob- 
ably will not do very well in 1948, 
barring the introduction of new 
models. But the number of com- 
panies in the industsy doing well 
probably exceed the number who 
are not. 


Machine tool builders are about 
set on an aggressive, big scale 
selling campaign, taking into ac- 
count a number of so-called plus- 
factors, including rising costs, re- 
sulting from higher priced raw 
materials and manpower. At the 
same time, machine tool prices are 
going up about 10 pct, which is 
neither the way out of the pres- 
ent situation for the industry, nor 
a help to the sales campaign. 

Oddly enough, 1947 got under 


way as 10 pct price increases were 
being made right and left, and 
was expected to be a lean and 
hungry year. Costs of basic ma- 
terials and components provided 
the background for the increase, 
a circumstance which is repeat- 
ing itself at the present time. 
The industry is starting off on 
a new year unhampered by many 
of the component bottlenecks 
which held up shipments many 
times last year. Special motors 
are still hard to get, but this sit- 
uation is improving steadily. Only 
major raw material problem af- 
fecting the industry at the mo- 
ment is pig iron, which is in 
acutely short supply and likely to 
remain so for most of this year. 
A number of furnace relining pro- 
grams are scheduled for the next 
several months, which will accen- 
tuate the shortage of foundry iron. 


Copper 


¢ ¢ © Major copper producers have 
sold out their production for Jan- 
uary and will not open up their 
books for February until after Jan. 
1. They are holding their domestic 
and export price firm at 21.50¢. 
Other factors are reported to be 
selling relatively small tonnages as 
high as 21.75¢ f.a.s. New York. It 
is understood that some of this ton- 
nage is sold on the East Coast and 
supplements West Coast sales with 
added freight difference. Producers 
are anxiously watching this devel- 
opment as the movement might be 
responsible for a higher domestic 
copper price if the tonnage sold at 
a higher price were to grow. Pro- 
ducers have been unable to take 


Nonferrous Metals Prices 





Copper, electro, Comm. ...........-s0-00. 
ee, ee, RS Sik isc ce evewseccen es 
Tin, Straits, New York xin tae aaa a ek 
es ee es RD K wicineivau ic Obie lawee% 
Lead, St. Louis 


per pound 


Dec. 24 


. 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 
21.625 21.625 21.625 21.625 21.625 


Dec. 26 Dec. 27 Dec. 29 Dec. 30 


. 94.00 94.00 94.00 94.00 94.00 
10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 
14.80 14.80 14.80 14.80 14.80 
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care of January requirements of 
brass mills in full. Wire mill con- 
sumption is still going strong. The 
copper trade is concerned by the 
probable method of distributing 
copper and brass products under 
the Marshall Plan. According to 
current thought there are two pos- 
sible mechanisms: Private pur- 
chases by foreign nations subject 
to the control tonnages of the plan; 
or U. S. Treasury purchase for 
Marshall Plan account. Producers 
point out that the latter course 
would be tantamount to allocation 
of copper by the Treasury and sub- 
ject to the objections of any alloca- 
tions program. 


Tin Bearing Scrap Up 
New York 


©¢e¢Scrap dealers report that 
smelters have increased prices for 
tin bearing grades of scrap to cor- 
respond with the 14¢ increase in 
the price of tin. Block tin is up 10¢ 
per lb to a range of 73¢ to 75é¢. 
Pewter, auto babbitt and siphon 
tops are up 5¢ a lb; solder joints 
are up 2¢. Smelters are reported 
to have decreased the smelting 
charge on lead scrap, raising soft 
lead scrap to a range of 11%4¢ to 
1134¢; dry battery plates to 64%¢ 
to 7¢. 


Raise Price of Beryllium 
Reading, Pa. 


© °¢¢ The Beryllium Corp. has an- 
nounced a price for its beryllium 
copper master alloy of $40.00 per Ib 
of contained beryllium, an increase 
of $4.50 above its former price. Re- 
cently the company announced an 
increase of $3.50 in its beryllium 
copper master alloy to a price of 
$20.50 per lb of contained beryl- 
lium. These price increases have 
been made necessary, officials say, 
by the higher costs of ore and labor. 
The company also markets a master 
alloy of 5 pet beryllium, 5 pct mag- 
nesium and the balance aluminum 
at a price of $34.50 per lb of con- 
tained beryllium. 
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SCRAP 


. « News and Market Activities 





Holiday and Snow Quell Market 


New York 


*¢¢The holiday period settled 
its usual calm down over the 
market, and some estimates were 
that the total business volume fell 
off to 25 pet of normal. Despite 
some expectations that there 
would be large scale mill pur- 
chases of heavy melting steel be- 
fore the end of the year, mills 
managed to continue to stay out 
of the market up to midweek. 

Heavy snowfalls in the eastern 
markets stymied activity in the area 
and shipments out of the district 
as well. All of this action pointed 
toward a period of price testing 
early in the new year. Brokers 
in sOme important areas show 
little confidence in the validity of 
existing quotations, and state that 
they are not interested in any 
large orders at this time. 

The general feeling in the mar- 
ket is that the new year will see 
no noteworthy easing in scrap 
supplies. Despite the general lack 
of activity in heavy steelmaking 
scrap grades there is a _ pro- 
nounced scarcity of this material. 
There is little hope of anything 
happening in the coming year to 
substantially weaken the market. 

The cast and specialty markets 
have continued their upward 
trend, and selected grades of foun- 
dry material bring almost any 
price that the seller chooses to 
ask. Most cast iron scrap is now 
falling into a single general cate- 
vory, and is moving pricewise 
simultaneously. 


PITTSBURGH - Lack of openhearth 
teel scrap sales still dominated market 
tivity early this week. Though some 
id predicted purchases this week it ap- 
ears that heavy snows in other dis- 
ricts if nothing else have further stymied 
ctivity. Mills still hold to their $40 
rmula price but those on the selling 
nd are not sure that it will hold for 
ng. Proof of this is in brokers state- 
ients that they are uninterested in any 
irge orders at this time. Touch and 
‘0 is the word for the openhearth market, 
s the trade is waiting to see if dealers 
vill ship on $40 orders while the deal- 
rs are-anxious to see if any mill will 
tep out of line on price. The cold snap 
as apparently cut down the size of rail 





lists if the latest offering is any indica- 

tion. Heavy weather usually forces roads 

to put more crews on clearing and main- 
} 


tenance work witl ess manpows for 


crapping 


CHICAGO Brokers’ buying price 
moved up last week. Reported sales 
ranged from $40.50 to $41.50 and many 
observers doubt that these purchase are 


trictly speculation. Dealers are starting 


to again think about elling in large 
tonnages. This group seems to consider 


$42 as a fair price despite the mills 
insistence that $39 should be maintained 
On the basis of what is moving, and dis 
regarding tie-in or earmarked sales, the 
market last week showed 340 delivered 
as a fair representative delivered price 
Remote is still coming in but as vet the 


volume has not been heavy. 


+ 

PHILADELPHIA Activity was ata 
low ebb in this market last week and 
some observers estimate that hipment 
dropped during the week to 2 pet of 
normal The eastern snowstorn i ex 


pected to reduce scrap flow out of New 
York, New Jersev ane New Eneland 
Yard operations here have bee retardes 
by thawing followed by freezing. Dealet 
ire reported to be unconcerned over the 


resistance of mills to higher scrap price 
than those quoted The cast market 
very strong 
* 
CLEVELAN D—Witl the olidav 

an end, the search for a whipping boy 
will hegin in earnest Inventoric al 
dwindling and very little material other 
than the earmarked variety meving 
to major consumers, some of Whe re 


known to have less than two weeks 

on hand. With the worst period just 

thead, January and February, si 

umers at least are going to be in for 

rough time. The market is full of rumors 
higher prices being paid for remote 

material and it is likely that some higher 

priced orders will oon be m 


DETROIT! Stee crap prices at hold 


¢ 


ing at “formula levels pending a show- 
lown within the next two weeks. Foun- 
dry grades continue to fly into the 


stratosphere. This week sales have been 
reported at as high as $65 per gross ton 
on a broker's buying basis, and the end 
is not yet in sight according to most 
~ources. Undoubtedly the continuing acute 
shortage of pig iron has added ap- 
preciably to the pressure that is accumu 
lating under the prices of cast foundry 
grades. Some sources report that foundry 
scrap grading requirements have all but 
vanished in the scramble to get scrap 
at any price. 


VEW YORK The heavy snowfa is 
effectively paralyzed what scrap. ship 
nents might have been expected during 
he holiday period Cine vard report that 
t is out of the rap business and 
the snow ret val field It tates that 

idweek remova fror it yw ib 
ishment was runntil 1000 ¢t Ss ft v 
I re ! reports till I rer 

tivity it tl va ’ 
. 

BOSTON Although the mar 
juliet a few sales serve ft eep 
ilive era } y 

! i I Pit bur 

d at f.o.b. A , 

nag ft specia pr ired f y 
é ind rte } it §& 

~ i No. 2 re t 4 
' t In addit cas S f 
I ‘ ( tru lelivery at toy 147 

I ! nerallvy now offer $31.4 
tee 
- 
RUFRFFAL \ eh resis h 
nary In ast er 
vere reported, some foundries told deal- 
rs they w pend operations rat 
han el « the current thin market. The 
era ndertone however, remained 
trong W pite of the continued stale 
ite ! penhearth rrades The first 
r test of the price formula ex 
eted this onth, Observers with 
L i erted the outcome 
£u . I rts bring 
t} the 2° 9 y . 
Fh uy ! had 
- 

S7 LOUIS fhe usual holiday quiet 
' I market W 
ri I nang 1 s p 

nt 2 ind 1 3 

r 
° 

Bid IN¢ fA} H act 

il I ’ I } ( t 
Nol t i nobody \ 

t Chrict 
> 
e 

LORON TE | 

} ait oe 
| } past week a 

a. ] lay ar ‘ ' 
t k for ch i ver © 
t ning of 48. Rex 
I l Ww rit \ 


lealer and consumers are not very Pp 
nistic regarding scrap supply throug 

it the winter months insofar as dome: 

irces are concerned, but there 

hope that imports will be sufficient 

fill in the gap and enable steel mill 
maintain present high production 
hedules. Foundries, however, still face 
critical shortage of scrap iron with 
no indications of early improvement. The 
Canadian serap situation as a whole is 


erious, 
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"IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


PITTSBURGH 
Per gross ton penene te consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting....... - $40.00 
RR. hvy. melting ...... «$40. 50 to 41.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting. ‘ 40.00 
RE. SOEAD TRIM .os02ss. "49.00 to 50.00 
Rails 2 ft. and under ... — to 65.00 
No. 1 comp’d bundles... . 40.00 


Hand bdid. new shts. ... .... 40.00 
Hvy. axle turn. ......... 41.50 to 42.00 
Hvy. steel forge turn.... 41.50 to 42.00 
Mach. shop turn. ...... 35.00to 35.50 
Shoveling turn. ........ 36.50to 37.00 
Mixed bor. and turn. .... 35.00 to 35.50 
Cast iron borings ..... -. 35.50 to 36.00 
No. 1 cupola cast........ 54.00to 55.00 
Hvy. breakable cast...... 41.50to 42.50 
SEGRMNONE . cased etd ccvice - 60.00 to 61.00 
RR. knuck, and coup. ... 52.50to 53.50 
RR. coil springs ........ 52.50 to 63.50 


RR. leaf springs ..... -.. 52.50 to 63.50 
Rolled steel wheels ...... 52.50to 53.50 
De GRO sikickkeaesnewe 47.00 to 48.00 
CHICAGO 
Per gross ten delivered to consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting...... $39.00 to $40.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting...... 39.00 to 40.00 
No. 1 bundles ... 39.00 to 40.00 


No. 2 dealers’ bundles. 39.00 to 40.00 
Bundled mach. shop turn. 39.00 to 40.00 


Galv. bundles .......... 37.00 to 38.00 
Mach. shop turn......... 34.00to 35.00 
Short shov. turn....... +. 36.00to 37.00 
Cast tron borings ....... 35.00 to 36.00 
Mix. borings & turn.. . 34.00 to 35.00 
Low phos, hvy. forge . «+. 47.00to 48.00 
Low phos, plates ...... 44.00 to 45.00 
No. | R.R. hvy. melt... 46.00 to 47.00 
Rerolling raila ..c.cccses 60.00 to 61.00 


Miscellaneous rails ..... 54.00to 55.00 
Angles & splice bars. 55.00 to 56.00 
Locomotive tires, cut .... 55.00to 56.00 
Cut bolster & side frames 54.00 to 54.50 
Standard stl. car axles.. 60.00to 61.00 


No. 3 steel wheels....... 51.50 to 52.00 
Couplers & Knuckles . 52.00 to 62.50 
Rails 2 ft. and under.... 60.00to 62.00 
TE. 5 areal a se 71.00 to 73.00 
No. 1 mach. cast. -- 62.00 to 65.00 
No. 1 agricul. cast. .... 60.00 to 61.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. .... 45.00 to 48.00 
RR. grate bars ... 52.00 to 53.00 


Cast iron brake shoes 52.00 to 53.00 
Cast iron carwheels . 49.00 to 50.00 


CINCINNATI 
Per gross ton delivered to consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting .....$38.00 to $40.00 


No. 2 hvy. melting ..... 38.00 to 40.00 
No. 1 bundles ...... -. ++ 38.00to 40.00 
it ONO: coo cemaws 38.00 to 40.00 
Mach. shop turn. ...... 33.00 to 34.00 
Shoveling turn. ........ 33.00 to 34.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 30,00to 31.00 
Mixed bor. & turn. ..... 30.60to 31.00 
Low phos. plate ...... 49.00 to 50.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ....... 53.00 to 65.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. ... 42.00to 43.00 
Scrap rails pian cleve 49.00 to 50.00 
BOSTON 
Dealers’ buying prices per gross ton, 
f.e.b. cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting...... $33.00 to $35.00 
No. 2 hvy, melting ..... 31.40to 32.00 
Nos. 1 and 2 bundles.... 33.00to 33.50 
ONIN oc oo ah ee ite 33.00 to 33.50 
Shoveling turn. ......... 30.00 to 30.50 
Machine shop turn. ..... 28.00 to 28.50 
Mixed bor. & turn....... 28.00 to 28.50 


Cli’'n cast. chem. bor. ... 33.00 to 34.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. .. 44.00to 45.00 
No. 2 machinery cast. .. 44.00 to 45.00 
Heavy breakable cast. .. 40.00to 41.00 


i ae 39.00 to 40.00 
DETROIT 
Per gress ton, brekers’ buying prices, 
f.e.b. cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting .....$34.75 to $35.25 
No. 2 hvy. melting .... 34.75 to 35.25 
ING. 2 DGIOR. 4.20 s.ccc0ie 34.75 to 35.25 
New busheling ...... -- 34.75 to 35.25 
Flashings ... na -. 34.75 to 35.25 
Mach. shop turn. cas san) Be tO, Bae 
Shoveling turn. ..... .. 29.50 to 30.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 29.50to 30.00 
Mixed bor. & turn. ..... 29.50 to 30.00 
Low phos, plate ........ - 39.75 to 40.25 
No. 1 cupola cast. ...... 58.00to 63.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 46.00 to 51.00 
Stove plate ............. 46.00to 51.00 
Automotive cast. ....... 58.00 to 63.00 
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Going prices as obtained in the 
trade by THE IRON AGE, based on 
representative tonnages. 









PHILADELPHIA 
Per gross ten delivered te consumer 
No. 1 hvy. melting..... $40.00 to $41. 00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ..... 40.00to 41.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ .. 40.00 to 41.00 
No. 2 bundles weee.--- 40,00 to 41.00 
Mach. shop turn. ...... 33.50 to 34.50 
Shoveling turn. ........ 35.00 to 36.00 
Mixed bor. & turn. ... 33.50 to 34.50 
Clean cast chemical bor. 39.00 to 41.00 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 55.00 to 56.00 


No. 1 mixed yard cast... 50.00 to 54.00 
Hvy. breakable cast...... 50.00 to 52.00 


Clean auto cast.......... 55.00 to 56.00 
Hvy. axle forge turn..... 42.50 to 43.50 
Low phos. plate ........ 46.50 to 47.50 
Low phos. punchings ... 46.50to 47.50 
Low phos. bundles ..... 45.50 to 46.50 
RR. steel wheels ....... 50.00 to 51.00 
RR. coil springs ...... . 50.00 to 51.00 
Serer ee 65.00 to 70.00 
ST. LOUIS 
Per grees ton delivered te consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ..... $40.50 to $41.90 


No. 2 hvy. melting ... 38.00to 39.00 
Bundled sheets ........ 38.00 to 39.00 
Mach. shop turn. ...... 32.00 to 33.00 
Locomotive tires, uncut.. 46.00to 47.00 
Mis. std. sec. ralls ...... 52.00 to 53.00 


Rerolling rails ....... «+» 57.00 to 58.00 
Steel angle bars ........ 63.00 to 54.00 
Rails 3 ft. and under... 56.00 to 58.00 
RR. steel Springs ...... 49.00 to 50.00 
Steel car axles .......06 51.00to 52.00 
Cmte DOPE. siete ccens 50.00 to 51.00 
Brake shoes ........ .-. 52.00to 53.00 
BERVBGRNE. 6k ko pidinc coe 66.00 to 68.00 
Cast iron car wheels... 51.00 to 52.00 


No. 1 machinery cast... 56.00 to 57.00 
Hvy. breakable cast..... 48.00 to 49.00 


BIRMINGHAM 
Per gross ton delivered te consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ..... $37.00 to $38.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ..... 37.00to 38.00 
eo; B WRENS. 26s. ccces - 37.00to 38.00 
No. 1 busheling ........ 37.00to 38.00 
Long tUFRiRGs .ccccese.s 23.00to 24.00 
Shoveling turnings ...... 25.00to 26.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 24.00 to 25.00 
Bar crops and plate ... 38.00to 38.50 
Structural and plate ... 38.00to 38.50 
No. 1 cupola cast. ..... 55.00to 57.50 
Stove plate .... 48.00 to 50.00 
No. 1 RR. hvy. meit.. 36.00 to 37.00 
BORO GIS seus ccews +. 38.00 to 39.00 
OPRE TOS osssnces ++. 37.50 to 38.00 
Rerolling rails ........ 52.00to 54.00 
Angles & splice bars ... 40.00to 41.00 
Rails 3 ft. & under ... 40.00to 41.00 
Cast iron carwheels ..... 47.00 to 48.00 
YOUNGSTOWN 
Per gross ton delivered te consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ..... $39.50 to $40.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ..... 39.50 to 40.00 
Mach. shop turn. ....... 34.50to 35.00 
Short shov. turn. ...... 36.50to 37.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 35.50to 36.00 
Low phos ere 47.00 to 47.50 
NEW YORK 
Brokers’ buying prices per gross ton, on cars: 
No. 1 hvy. melting...... $35.00 to $36.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ..... 35.00 to 36.00 
No. 2 bundles .......... 35.00to 36.00 
Comp. galv. bundles «+. 32.00 to 33.00 
Mach. shop turn. ...... 30.00 to 31.00 
Mixed bor. & turn. ..... 30.00 to 31.00 
Shoveling tUrn. ..<cecse 30.00 to 31.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ....... 46.00 to 47.00 
Hvy. breakable cast. .... 46.00to 47.00 
Charging box cast. ...... 46.00 to 47.00 
ROVE Di co ccscossnes -» 46.00 to 47.00 
Clean auto cast. ........ 46.00to 47.00 
Unstrip. motor blks. .... 43.50 to 44.00 
Cli’n chem. cast bor. ... 33.50 to 34.50 





BUFFALO 


Per gross ton delivered te consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting .....$39.00 to $40.00 
No. 2 hvy. melting ..... 39.00to 40.00 
No. 1 bundles .......-.. 39.00 to 40.00 
No. 2 bundles wooweees 89.00to 40.00 
No. 1 busheling ........ 39.00to 40.00 
Mach. shop turn. ....... 323.50 to 33.59 
Shoveling turn. ........ 34.60to 35.50 


Cast iron borings ...... 31.50 to 32.50 
Mixed bor. & turn. ..... 31.50 to 32.50 
Mixed cupola cast. ... 53.00to 65.00 
Charging box cast. .... 48.00to 50.00 
Stove plate ..........-. 52.00to 54.00 
Clean auto cast. ...... 68.00 to 60.00 


RR. Malleable ......... 70.00to 72.00 
Small indl malleable ... 47.00 to 49.00 


Low phos. plate ....... 46.00 to 49.00 
Serap TAs ...csccecses 49.00 to 50.00 
Rails 3 ft. & under. - 52.00to 64.00 
RR. steel wheels ...... 48.00 to 50.00 


Cast iron carwheels ... 48.00to 560.00 
RR. coil & leaf spgs. ... 48.00to 50.00 
RR. knuckles & coup. ... 48.00 to 50.00 


CLEVELAND 


Per gross ton delivered te consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting .....$39.00 to $39.50 
No. 2 hvy. melting .... 39.00to 39.50 


No. 1 bundles ..... os-ee 39.00to 39.50 
No. 1 busheling ........ 39.00 to 39.50 
Drop forge flashings ... 39.00to 39.50 


Mach. shop turn, ...... 34.00 to 34.50 
Shoveling turn. ......... 36.00to 236.50 
Steel axle turn, ........ 39.00to 39.50 


Cast iron borings ...... 35.00 to 35.50 
Mixed bor. & turn. ..... 34.00 to 34.50 
OW DERE: scccce eee.-ee 44.00t0 44.50 
No. 1 machinery cast. ... 56.00to 60.00 
PEMUNOGOND ci csesacevecss 68.00 to 70.00 
it GOS, .ncccts.rscces CERO CEO 
Railroad grate bars: .... 50.00 to 52.00 
“eee ce ess 58's 62.00 to 54.00 
RR. hvy. melting eevee 40.00 to 40.50 


Rails 3 ft. & under ..... 58.00 to 60.00 
Rails 18 in. & under ... 59.00to 61.00 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Per gross ton f.o.b. shipping point: 


No. 1 hvy, melting ..... me 
No. 2 hvy. melting ..... eaten 25.00 
PR EE Sccedanwcwas ina 25.00 
Per gross ton delivered te consumer: 
Pe, DD: koe ceaweesee soos ‘SIR80 
Mach. shop turn. .... 16.00 


Elec. furn. 1 ft. und $32. 00 to 34.00 
i cupola cast. ...... 32.00to 33.00 


VY. MOM «..scce wee 26.00 
LOS ANGELES 
Per gross ten delivered to consumer: 
No. 1 hvy. melting ..... .... $25.60 
No. 2 hvy. melting ..... <wuca 25.50 
iO. 2 DAME 6sccc ieeuwe ane 25.50 
BG BNE Gb Kia 2b 0k ee wit exe 25.50 
ie en Sige eka ke. wake 19.50 
ar ee 17.50 
No. 1 cupola cast. ......$36.00to 40.00 
a a eer ree eee 26.50 
SEATTLE 


Per gross ton delivered to consumer: 
No. 1 & No, 2 hvy. melt.. . $24.00 to $26.50 
Elec. furn, 1 ft. and und. 27.50to 30.00 
No. 1 cupola cast. ..... aides 27.50 
RR. hvy. melting : 25. 00 to 26.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 


Per gross ton delivered te consumer: 
Cast grades f.o.b. shipping point 


Heavy melting ............ osvoeeeees 
eT errr rere sw 
No. 3 bundles ........ eeeéonaes see 
Mechanical bundles ............ 20.00° 
Mixed steel scrap ... is cadie ae 
Mixed borings and turnings eae ace 17.00° 
PORLe, TOUMOTEINE scccccecccusase 23.00° 
Rd DORE Vc aecweaeens carne 26.00° 
IE 80h Co hades eRe ae oo. Bee 
Bushelings, new fact., ‘prep’d owe . 00° 
Bushelings, new fact., unprep’d . 16.00° 
Short steel turnings .... 17.00° 
ae a i £122 °86.00 to 40.00 


*Celiling Price. 
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Primary Metals 
(Cents per ib, unless otherwise noted) 


Aluminum, 99+%, f.0.b. shipping 
point, freight allowed ....... 15.00 
Aluminum pig, f.o.b. shipping point 14.00 
Antimony, American Laredo Tex... 33.00 
Beryllium copper, 3.75-4.25% Be; 
dollars per lb contained Be... . $20.50 
Beryllium aluminum 5% Be, dol- 


lars per lb contained Be........ $40.00 
Cagmem, GOra «i. secs:. .$1.75 
Cobalt, 97-99% (per Ib). $1. 65 to $1.72 
Copper electro, Conn. Valley Facune 21.50 
Copper, lake, Conn. Valley ...... 21.625 


Gold, U. S. Treas., dollars per oz .$35.00 
Indium, 99.8%, dollars per troy oz. $2.25 


Iridium, dollars per troy oz... $80 to $90 
Lead, St. Louis...... can -.. 14.80 
Lead, New York os tek deme een 15.00 
Magnesium, 99. 84% eae 
Magnesium, sticks, carlots. teecde Meee 
Mercury, dollars per 76-lb flask, 

ey SUG SOO i bcuews cacac $80 to $82 


Nickel, electro, f.o.b. New York... 37.67 
Palladium, dollars per troy oz. ..$24.00 
Platinum, dollars per troy oz.. $66 to $69 
Silver. New York. cents per oz... .74.626 


Tin, Grade A, New York. em 
Zinc, East St. Louis ..... isstsde DOS 
SS aera 11.06 
Zirconium copper, 6 on Zr. - Ib 

eontained Zr. ‘ .$8.75 

Remelted Metals 
Brass Ingot 
(Cents per Ib, in carloads) 

85-5-5-5 ingot 

Pe BES. kein ta ioneees . 18.50-19.00 

ED? oie oS die coeds aah ka 18,00-18.50 

No. 123 nabs Shen saawee 17.50-18.00 
80- 10- 10 ingot. 

. ,. ere «+ +e 23.50-24.00 

i ae sae dite ee 21.00-21.50 
88-10-2 ingot 

No, 210 30.00-30.50 

No. 215 28.00-28.50 

No, 245 22.75-23.25 
Yellow ingot 

OS. ace 14.50-15.50 
Maganese Bronze 

We. MER Soe Ss ev aawx 18.00-18.50 


Aluminum Ingot 


(Cents per Ib, lotsa of 30,000 Ib) 
95-5 aluminum-silicon alloys: 


0.30 capper, max. ......... 16,00-16.75 
0.60 copper, max. ......... 15.50-16.25 
Piston alloys (No. 122 type) . 15.50-16.00 
No. 12 alum. ane 2 # Grate). 15.25-15.75 
a anev - 15.50-16.00 
ia bk Hea meaaneeewe a 15.50-16.50 
eo _ . \ RI RE tea 15.75-16.26 


Steel deoxidizing aluminum, notch-bar, 
granulated or shot 


Grade 1—95 pct-95% pet .... 15.25-16.00 
Grade 2—92 pct-95 pet ...... 14,00-15.00 
Grade 3—90 pct-92 pet ...... 13.50-14.50 
Grade 4—85 pct-90 pet . 13.25-14.00 


Electroplating Supplies 


Anodes 
(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shi int #@ 
‘500 1d oa oe 


Copper, frt. allowed 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer...... en 
Electrodeposited aia we i dae 32.34 
Rolled, oval, straight, “delivered. 32.59 
Brass, 80- 20, frt allowed 
Cast, oval, 15 in. or longer ...... 33% 


ee rear -» 18% 
Nickel, $9 pct plus, frt allowed 

Cast pves es edubeaetadscedcs ex co 

Rolled, depolarized ............. 62 


Silver 999 fine 
Rolled, 1000 oz. lots, per troy oz. 67% 


Chemicals 
(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. shipping point) 


Copper cyanide, 100 Ib drum...... 44.50 
Copper sulfate, 99.5, crystals, bbls 11.50 
Nickel salts, single, 426 Ib bbls, frt 
CEO. ss wadcenes chbsaxee BOGE 
Silver cyanide, 100 oz. lots, ‘per oz 64.00 
Sodium cyanide, 96 pct, aipepeery 


SOO PCN os cdacanecds soe . 16.00 
Zine cyanide, 100 Ib drums ba econ 35.50 
Zine sulfate, 89 pct, granules, bbls, 

See MEG, GAC avec twxeedeadoks 7.75 


—NONFERROUS METALS PRICES 


Mill Products 


Aluminum 


(Cents per ib, base, subject to extras for 
quantity, gage, size, temper and finish) 

Drawn tubing: 2 to 3 in. OD by 0.065 
in. wall; 3S, 43.5¢; 52S-O, 67¢; 24S-T, 
71¢; base, 30,000 Ib. 

Plate: % in. and heavier; 2S, 3S, 21.2¢; 
52S, 24.2¢ 61S, 23.8¢; 24S, 24S-AL, 24.2¢; 
75S, 75-S-AL, 30.5¢; base, 30,000 Ib. 

Flat Sheet: 0.136-in. thickness; 2S, 38, 
23.7¢; 52S, 27.2¢; 61S, 24.7¢; 248-0, 
24S-OAL, 26.7¢; 75S-O, 75S-OAL, 32.7¢ 
base, 30,000 Ib. 

Extruded Solid Shapes: factor deter- 
mined by dividing the perimeter of the 
shape by its weight per foot. For factor 
1 through 4, 3S, 26¢; 14S, 32.5¢; 24S, 
35¢; 53S, 61S, 28¢; 63S, 37¢; 75S 45.5¢; 
base, 30,000 Ib. 

Wire, Rod and Bar: screw machine 
stock, rounds, 17S-T, % in., 29.5¢; % In., 
37.5¢; 1 in., 26¢; 2 In., 24.5¢; hexagons, 
% in., 35.5¢; % 1n., 30¢; 1 in., 2 In., 27¢; 
base, 5000 Ib. Rod: 2S, 3S, 1% to 2% in. 
diam. rolled, 23¢; cold-finished, 23.5¢ base, 
30,000 Ib. Round Wire: drawn, coiled, 
B & S gage 17-18; 2S, 3S, 33.5¢; 56S, 
39.5¢ 10,000 Ib base. B & S gage 00-1; 
2S, 3S, 21¢:; 56S, 30.5¢4 B & S 16-16; 
2S, 3S, 32.5¢; 56S, 38¢; base, 30,000 Ib. 


Magnesium 
(Cents per ld f.0.b. mill. Base quantity 
30,000 Ib.) 


Sheet and Plate: Ma. FSa. \% in., 564¢-56¢; 
0.188 in., 66¢-58¢; B & S gage 8, 58¢-60¢; 
10, 59¢-61¢; 14, 69¢-74¢; 16, T9¢-Bl¢; 18, 
87¢-89¢; 22, $1.25-$1.81; 24, $1.71-$1.76. 

Round Rod: M, diam, in., 4% to %. 47¢: % 
to %, 45¢ 1% to 2%, 43.5¢; 3% to 5, 42.5¢. 
Other alloys higher. 

Square, Hexagonal Bar: M, size across flats, 
in., % to %, 52.56¢; % to %, 47.5¢; 1% to 
2%, 45¢; 3% to 6, 44¢. Other alloys higher. 

Solid Shapes, Rectangles: M, form factors, 
1 to 4, 46¢; 11 to 18, 49¢; 20 to 22, 51.6¢; 
29 to $1, 59.8¢; 38 to 40, 75.5¢; 47 to 49, 
98¢. Other alloys higher. 

Round Tubing: M, wall thickness, outside 
diam, in., 0.049 to 0.057, % to 6/16, $1.21; 
6/16 to %, 31.12; % to 7/16, 97¢; 0.058 to 
0.064, 7/16 to 14, 89¢; % to %, 81¢; 0.065 to 
0.082, % to %, 76¢; % to 1, 72¢; 0.088 to 
0.108, 1 to 2, 68¢; 0.165 to 0.219, 2 to 8, 
59¢: 8 to 4, 57¢. Other alloys higher. 


Nickel and Monel 


(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill) 
Nickel Mone! 


Sheets, cold-rolled ....... 54 43 
OS Ae a 41 
Strip, cold-rolled wer 60 44 
Rod 

Hot-rolled iste ac ee 39 

Cold-drawn ... wal 55 44 
Angles, hot-rolled ceau ae $9 
Plates ..... sae : an 41 
Seamless tubes” ine &4 83 71 
Shot and blocks ..... ‘a $1 

Zinc 
(Cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill) 

Sheet, LelL ... a: ash ia poate nie al 15.60 
Ribbon, ton i awiskicecth inns 14.60 
Plates 

, errere ree icnkerawe 13.50 

RAO OUGE 30 TE: 0. ccwiccs 14.50 


Copper, Brass, Bronze 
Cents per pound, freight prepaid on 200 Ib. 


Extruded 

Shapes Rods Sheets 
CO onwsiee cs 33.53 “ies 33.68 
Copper, hot-rolled .... 30.03 <a 
Copper, drawn... .... 31.03 ay 
Low brass . - 34.04° 31.07 31.38 
Yellow brass ... 32.39° 29.32 29.63 


Red brass ...... 34.65° 31.68 41.99 
Naval brass .... 29.56 28.31 34.25 
Leaded brass .. 237.98 24.39 $0.13 
Commercial 

bronze .... 35.52° 32.80 33.11 
Manganese bronse 33.14 31.64 37.75 
Phosphor — 

5 pet. wos Gaee 52.25 52.60 
Muntz metal ... 29.17 27.92 32.36 
Everdur, Herculoy, 

Olympic, etc. . 37.07 $5.57 38.44 
Nickel silver, 


© pet... a Bae 40.28 38.67 
Architectural 
bromge ......« 39.94 


*Seamless tubing. 





Scrap Metals 


Brass Mill Scrap 
(Lots of less than 16,000 [b.) 


Yellow brass rod turnings 14%¢ 
Leaded yellow brass turnings 14%¢ 
Loose yellow brass trimmings.. 15%¢ 


(Dealers’ buying prices, f.0.b. New York 
in cents per pound.) 


Copper and Brass 


No. 1 heavy copper and wire 16%—17 
No. 2 heavy copper and wire 15%—16 
Light copper .....e-ce-ceces 14 —143 
Auto radiators (unsweated ) 9%— 9% 
No. 1 composition .... co! ae 12% 
No. 1 composition turnings. . 11%—12 
Clean red car boxes 10 —10% 
Cocks and faucets eee ee 9%—10% 
Mixed heavy yellow brass. 7T%— 8 
Old rolled brass ......«ee-- 8 — 8% 
EROS PAO ches sees <caveces 8%— 9% 
New soft brass clippings ~-- 11%—12 
Brass rod ends ~.e 9 — 9% 
No. 1 brass rod turnings 9 - 9% 
Aluminum 
Alum. pistons with struts... 4%— 5 
Aluminum crankcases .. 6 — 6% 
2S aluminum clippings ..... 9 — 9% 
Old sheet & Utensils....... 6 — 6% 
Mixed borings and turnings.. — 2 
Mise. cast aluminum 5u4— 6 
Dural clips (24S) 5 — 5% 
Zinc 
New zinc clippings .... 2.» 6 — 6% 
Gee SMG... .csesteod edaacene 4%— 5 
Zine routings ........- a 2%— 3 
Old die cast scrap ....... 2%— 3 
Nickel and Monel 
Pure nickel clippings 15%—17% 
Clean nickel turnings ....... 14 -—-15 
Nickel anodes .............. 16 —17 
Nickel rod ends ...... ... 16 —17 
New Monel clippings ...... 13 —13 
Clean Monel turnings ...... 7 —8 
Old sheet Monel..........-- 10 —10% 
Old Monel castings ......-- 7%— 8 
Inconel clippings ....... ; 8 — 8% 
Nickel silver clippings, mixed 7%— 8 
Nickel silver turnings, mixed 5%4%— 6 
Lead 
Soft scrap lead 11% 11 4% 
Battery plates (dry) 1 
Magnesium Alloys 
Segrevated solids .. ......-. 6%— ! 
Castings 4%— 5% 
Miscellaneous 

Block tin ; 73 75 
No. 1 pewter ‘ 3 55 
No. 1 auto babbi e oni 
Mixed common babnite . 11%—12 
Solder joints 16%—17 
Siphon tops a ; .. 43 —45 
Small foundry type aaa 13 —13% 
Monotype .. .... 2+ cscccces 12 —12% 
Lino and stereotype weeceees 11L%—12 
Electrotype 9 ......«-eeescses 10 —10% 
New type shell “cuttings 11 —11% 
Clean hand picked type shells 4%— 5 
Lino and stereo dross ...... 5 — 5% 
Electro dross wees 3% — 3% 





Lead Products 


(Cente per ib) 
F.o.b. shipping point freight collect 
Freight equalized with nearest free de 
livery point. 


Fall lead sheets ..c..ccece:-. 18.25 
Cut lead sheets ... .. 18.78 
Lead pipe, manufacturing point. Ja« Se 
Lead traps and bends.......List +423% 


Combination lead and iron. bends 

and ferrules, also combination 

lead and tron aera ..- List +42% 
Lead wool .. Parr | 
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—- Advances over past week in Heavy Type, declines > 


4 : in /talics. Prices are f.o.b. major basing points. Th: 
0 Mm p a [ | S$ 0 il 0 [ | C e S ® . | various basing points for finished and semifinishe: | 


steel are listed in the detailed price tables. 





Flat-rolled Steel: Dec. 30, Dec. 23, Dec. 2, Dec. 31, Pig Iron: Dec. 30, Dec. 23, Dec. 2, Dec. *\1, 

(cents per pound) 1947 1947 1947 1946 (per gross ton) 1947 1947 1947 1946 
Hot-rolled sheets ....... 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.50 No. 2, foundry, Phila.....$42.98 $42.98 $40.97 $82.4 
Cold-rolled sheets ....... 3.53 3.55 3.55 3.20 No. 2, Valley furnace.... 38.50 36.50 36.50 30.: 
Galvanized sheets (10 ga.) 3.95 3.95 3.95 3.95 No. 2, Southern Cin’ti.... 40.24 40.24 40.24 29.8) 
Hot-rolled strip ......... 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.50 No. 2, Birmingham ...... 34.88 34.88 34.88 26.85 
Cold-rolled strip ........ 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.20 No. 2, foundry, Chicagoy. 36.00 36.00 36.00 30.5 
Plates .......0.++seeees 295 2.95 2.95 2.50 Basic del’d Philadelphia.. 42.48 42.48 40.47 31.9 
Plates wrought iron..... 6.85 6.85 6.85 5.95 Basic, Valley furnace.... 38.00 36.00 36.00 30.0 
Stain’s c-r strip (No. 302) 30.50 30.50 80.50 30.30 Malleable, Chicagoy ..... 36.50 36.50 36.50 30.5 

*24 gage Malleable, Valley ....... 36.50 36.50 36.50 30.50 
: Charcoal, Chicago ...... 56.04 56.04 56.04 42.9 

Tin and Terneplate: Ferromanganeset ...... 145.00 145.00 145.00 135.00 

(dollars per base box) - — 

Tinplate, standard cokes. $5.75 $5.75 $5.75 $5.00 + ge a —— delivery to foundries in the Chi- 
Tinplate, electro (0.50 lb) 5.05 5.05 5.05 4.50 wae oy ak coon 

Special coated mfg.ternes 4.90 4.90 4.90 4.30 oe ee 
Bars and Shapes: Scrap: 

(cents per pound) (per gross ton) 

Merchant bars ......... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.60 Heavy melt’g steel, P’gh. $40.00 $40.00 $40.00 $32.2 
Cold-finished bars ...... 3.55 3.55 3.05 3.20 Heavy melt’g steel, Phila. 40.50 40.50 42.00 81.0 
ees a ae 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.05 Heavy melt’g steel, Ch’go 39.50 38.75 38.75 30.25 
Structural shapes ....... 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.35 No. 1, hy. comp. sheet, Det. 35.00 35.00 34.75 27.7 
Stainless bars (No. 302). 26.00 26.00 26.00 25.97 Low phos. Young’n...... 47.25 47.25 47.25 34.25 
Wrought iron bars...... 7.15 7.15 7.15 6.15 No. 1, east, Pittsburgh... 54.50 54.50 53.50 37.50 
fi fire P . No. 1, cast, Philadelphia. 55.50 55.50 53.50 41.50 
ns aaa No. 1, cast, Chicago...... 63.50 63.50 52.50 44.00 
PORAOG WIAD ons cic. os uv Oeics 3.55 3.55 3.55 3.30 
WENO MAUS aaksciicss sacs 4.25 4.25 4.25 3.75 Coke, Connellsville: 
Rails: (per net ton at oven) 

(dollars per 100 lb) Furnace coke, prompt... $12.50 $12.50 $12.50 $8.75 
Heavy rails ............ $2.75 $2.75 $2.75 $2.50 Foundry coke, prompt... 14.00 14.00 14.00 8.60 
ee er ee eres 3.10 3.10 3.10 2.85 

a Steel: Nonferrous Metals: 
ollars per gross ton) cents per pound to large buyers 
Rerolling billets ........ $45.00 $45.00 $45.00 $39.00 Onset ae. Oa 91.50 21.60 1950 
Sheet bars ........0005; 66.00 66.00 66.00 38.00 Copper, Lake, Conn..... 21.625 21.625 21.625 19.625 
Slabs, rerolling ........ 45.00 45.00 45.00 989.00 Tin, Grade A, New York. 94.00 94.00 80.00 70.00 
Forging Billets ........ 55.00 55.00 55.00 47.00 Zine. East St. Louis..... 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 
Alloy blooms, billets, slabs 66. 66.00 66.00 61.00 Lead, St. Louis ......... 14.80 1480 14.80 12.35 
Wire Rods and Skelp: Aluminum, virgin ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 165.00 

(cents per pound) Nickel, electrolytic ...... 37.67 37.67 37.67 365.00 
MONG Kon cn cdcacusxs 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.55 Magnesium, ingot ...... 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 
ER sitiniasccunecbes 2.60 2.60 260 2.05 Antimony, Laredo, Tex... 33.00 33.00 33.00 28.25 


steel index was revised for the years 1941, 1942, and 1943. See ex- 


Starting with the issue of Apr. 22, 1943, the weighted finished 
planation of the change on p. 90 of the Apr. 22, 1943, issue. Index 


. P revised to a quarterly basis as of Nov. 16, 1944; for details see 
0 m p 0 S i e l | C pf S p. 98 of that issue. The finished steel composite price for the cur- 
s € 


the previous quarter. This figure will be revised when shipments 


rent quarter is an estimate based on finished steel shipments | 
for this quarter are compiled. 


FINISHED STEEL PIG IRON SCRAP STEEL 
ny th ee Socal POY QPOGE TON. ..6. kceas $40.00 per gross ton... 
One week ago ........ BAUOEOe DOE Pv cscicsee sence $37.39 per gross ton..... = sees $39.75 per gross ton.... 
One month ago ....... S.ABeeOe MEP Wisc ccscves «¢ecseenee Der @reen theiccs -—  sicas $40.25 per gross ton... 
ne year Go .6eccek Sg ree 900.14 per gross tenis... 9 saves $31.17 per gross ton.. 
HIGH LOW HIGH LOW HIGH LOW 
1947... 3.18925¢ Aug. 12 2.87118¢ Jan. 7 | $38.39 Dec. 30 $30.14 Jan. 7] $42.58 Oct. 28 $29.50 May 20 
1946.... 2.83599¢ Dec. 31 2.54490¢ Jan. 1 30.14 Dec. 10 25.37 Jan. 1 81.17 Dec. 24 19.17 Jan. | 
1945.... 2.44104¢ Oct. 2 2.38444¢ Jan. 2] 25.387 Oct. 23 23.61 Jan. 2 19.17 Jan. 2 18.92 May 22 
i oe 2.30837¢ Sept. 5 2.21189¢ Oct. 5 $23.61 $23.61 19.17 Jan. 11 15.76 Oct. 24 
19438. i: 2.29176¢ 2.29176¢ 23.61 23.61 $19.17 $19.17 
at dex 2.28249¢ 2.28249¢ 23.61 23.61 19.17 19.17 
1940... 2.43078¢ 2.43078¢ $23.61 Mar. 20 $23.45 Jan. 2)| $22.00 Jan. 7 $19.17 Apr. 10 
1950.....:. 2.30467¢ Jan. 2 2.24107¢ Apr.16 | 23.45 Dec. 23 22.61 Jan. 2{ 21.83 Dec. 30 16.04 Apr. ‘ 
19388.... 2.35367¢ Jan. 3 2.26689¢ May16/| 22.61 Sept. 19 20.61 Sept. 12 22.50 Oct. 3 14.08 May 16 
1987...<.. 2.58414¢ Jan. 4 2.27207¢ Oct. 18 23.25 June 21 19.61 July 6 15.00 Nov. 22 11.00 June 7 
1936.... 2.58414¢ Mar. 9 2.32263¢ Jan. 4 23.25 Mar. 9 20.25 Feb. 16 21.92 Mar. 30 12.67 June | 
1935.... 2.32263¢ Dec. 28 2.05200¢ Mar.10 19.74 Nov. 24 18.73 Aug. 11 17.75 Dec. 21 12.67 June & 
1934.... 2.07642¢ Oct. 1 2.06492¢ Jan. & 18.84 Nov. 5 17.838 May 14 13.42 Dec. 10 10.33 Apr. 2° 
1933.... 2.15367¢ Apr.24 1.95757¢ Jan. 2} 17.90 May 1 16.90 Jan. 27 13.00 Mar. 13 9.50 Sept. 2° 
SReei ca < 1.95578¢ Oct. 3 1.75836¢ May 2 16.90 Dec. 5 13.56 Jan. 3 12.25 Aug. 8 6.75 Jan. 3 
ROS nc cs 1.89196¢ July 5 1.83901¢ Mar. 1 14.81 Jan. 5 13.56 Dec. € 8.50 Jan. 12 6.43 July | 
1930.... 1.99626¢ Jan. 13 1.86586¢ Dec. 29 15.90 Jan. 6 14.79 Dec. 15 11.33 Jan. 6 8.50 Dec. 29 
TOES sic 2.25488¢ Jan. 7 1.97319¢ Dec. 9 18.21 Jan. 7 15.90 Dec. 1¢ 15.00 Feb. 18 11.25 Dec. 9 
2.31773¢ May 28 2.26498¢ Oct. 29 18.71 May 14 18.21 Dec. 17 17.58 Jan. 29 14.08 Dec. § 
Weighted index based on steel bars, Based on averages for basic iron Based on No. 1 heavy melting 


shapes, plates, wire, rails, black pipe, hot | at Valley furnaces and foundry tron steel scrap quotations to consumers 
and cold-rolled sheets and strip, repre- | at Chicago, Philadelphia, Buffalo, | at Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and Cnhi- 
senting major portion of finished steel Valley and Birmingham. cago. 

shipments. Index recapitulated in Aug. 

28, 1941, issue. 
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—Iron and Steel Prices... — 


Steel prices shown here are f.o.b. basing points in cents per pound or dollars per gross ton. Extras apply. Delivered prices do not re 
flect 8 pet tax on freight. Industry practice has discontinued arbitrary f.0.5. prices at Gulf and Pacific Ports. Space limitations prevent 
quotation of delivered prices at major ports. (1) Commercial quality sheet grade; primes, 25¢ above base, (2) Commercial quality grade. 
(3) Widths up to 12-in. inclusive. (4) 0.25 carbon and less. (6) Applies to certain width and length limitations. (6) For merchant 
trade. (7) For straight length material only from producers to fabricators. (8) Also shafting. For quantities of 40,000 lb & over, (9) 
Carload lot in manufacturing trade. (10) Delivered Los Angeles oniy. (12) Produced to dimensional tolerances in AISI] Manual 
Sec. 6. (13) Delivered San Francisco only: includes 3 pct freight tax. (14) Kaiser Co. prices (15) to 0.035 to 0.075 in. thick by % to 
8% in. wide. (17) Delivered Los Angeles: add %¢ per 100 Ib for San Francisco. (18) Slab prices subject to negotiation in most 
cases. Some producers charge (19) $2 more, (21) $1 more. Some producers charge (22) 0.05¢ less, (23) 0.10¢ less, (24) 0.2U¢ Jess. 


| | San DELIVERED TO 
} Franc’co, 

| Spar- Middie- Los 

Cleve- | Birm- Youngs-| rows | Granite} town, Angeles. New Phila- 


Basing Pointe burgh | Chicago | Gary | land | Ingham | Buftalo | town Point | Clty Ohio Seattle | Detroit | York | deiphia 


ENE casita clam 
INGOTS 


| 
| 


—_—_—_—_—————————————— ' 
BILLETS, BLOOMS, SLABS | 


Se 
PIPE SKELP 2.60¢2"| 


BLACKPLATE, 29 gage$ | 3.90¢ | 3.90¢| 3.90¢ 
scheeenesennmanmntinnieeaaame! 


Carbon, rerelfing $36.00 f. 0. b. mill) Spot market as high as $86 tosse gross ton) 


Carbon, . forging ‘ | 





} 
Alloy a i "(Canton = $56.00 


Carbon, rerolling 18 $48,001) $45.0019| $46. ces $47.00 | $45.0019| $45.00») $48.00!9 


| _ 


$55.00 | $55.00 | $55.00 | $55.00 $55.00 | $85.00 $58.00 


$66.00 $66. 00 $68.00 | ‘(Bethiehom, Massiiion. ( Ganton = $68.00) ai $69.00 
I Ce (rte a ee } 
SHEET BARS 
| | 2.6062" 


Subject to negotiation 


eee SS 
WIRE RODS 2.80¢21) 2. 80¢2!| 2. 80¢21| 2.85¢ | | (Worcester = 2.90¢2!) 3.52¢13 | 
jen 


— —— | eee ————— Es 


SHEETS | (Ashland, Ky. | | | 
Hot-rolied 2.80¢ | 2.80¢| 2.80¢ nie! 2.80¢ | 2.80¢| 2.80¢| 2.80¢ | = 2.80¢) | 3.987% | 2.98¢ | 3.12¢| 3.026 | 


Cold-rolied! 3.55¢ 3.866 | 3.586 3.55¢ 3.55¢ | 3.58¢ “aes | 3.88 | | 3.70¢ | 4.006 | 3.97¢ | 


Galvanized (10 gage) 3. 95423 3.95¢23) 3.95¢23 


3.95¢ | 3. 4.05¢ | 3.95¢ et 48 462417) — | 4.27e| 4.176 | 


Enameling (12 gage) 3.95¢22| 3.95¢22 3.9822 3.95¢ | 3.95¢ 4.05¢| 3.98) | 4.10¢23| 4.42¢ | 4.37¢ | 


Long t ternes 2 (10 gage) 


STRIP 
Hot-rotied 3 2.00¢ | 2.80¢| 2.80¢ | 280¢15| 2. 80¢ | | | 3.860¢!7| 2.98¢ azn | 3.22¢ 


eee as a eet 


| 4.52¢| 4.4% 


cists init iataitil —— 


aa) ccseieensl i ieaacinaees 


3.55¢ | 3.68¢| 3.65¢| 3.55¢ (Worcester = < | 3.70¢ | 4.02¢| 3.97¢ 
“3.106 | 3.106 | ’ ‘ | | 





"9 Ste | 


ee ' 








| 
j 
Standard cokes, base box $5.75 | $5.75 | $5.75 | . | $5.85 | $5.85 | (Warren, Ohio = = $8. 175 | $6.074 | 


—. $$$ | —— |_| ——_| —_——_|—_—_—_ | nf ———— | ————— J ——— 
0.25 Ib. Deduct 90¢ from standard coke base box price. 
Electro, box; 0.50 ib. Deduct 70¢ from standard coke base box price. 


0.75 ib. Deduct 50¢ trom standard coke base box price. 
~3.90¢ | 3.908. ae 4.00¢ \“aro0e | 4.008 


i ceeenenieelicadanalliaanaeemeenenteediemeenenmennatelliemmmmenimeneneeedtiaaenameneamnatn ' 


ne ee “aaa 


| 4.32¢ "| 4.2% 
—S———<——— ———$=-_ss ————_————— ————— ———_ 


BLACKPLATE, CANMAKING 
55 Ib, to 70 ib. 


Deduct $1.55 from standard coke base box. 
76 ib, to 96 tb. 


Deduct $1.65 from standard coke base box. 


100 tb. to 118 Ib. Deduct $1.55 from standard coke base box. 
NSN 
TERNES, MFG., Special coated Deduct 85¢ from standard coke base box price. 
A EOERSEEEETEESTE 


— 


i 


———— |---|, --—— 


BARS 
Carbon steer 2.906 | 2.00¢ 2.00¢ | 2.906 | 2.900 2.90¢ | 2.90¢ | 


| 3.625¢17 


—— | { t | 


—— | ——_!|———__ 


Rail steei® Subject to negotiation because of fluctuating scrap prices. | 


| ne | | | 


| ee ee —— 


Reintorcing (bittet)? 2.75¢ | 2.75¢ | 2. 2.75¢ | 2.78¢| 2.76 | 2.78 | 2.78¢| 2.78 | 3.325¢7 | 3.07¢ | 2.97¢ 


—_———|——_—— j———— | —— - | — — | ——— | —— - | - -- 


Reinforcing (rail) Subject to negotiation t because of fluctuating scrap prices. t 


+ ani 


Cold-finished® 5 : 3.00) | 


Alley, hot-roiled 3.30¢ | 3.30¢ | (Bethlehem, Massition, Canton = 3.30¢) | 3.45¢ | | 3.45¢ 
: ee ee ss eeainnapicameadaree aan tose! 
Alloy, cold-drawn : 4.106 | | Canton = 4.108) | 4. 28¢ | 
PLATE |" (Coatesville = 3.15¢, Claymont = 3.40¢, Geneva, Utah = 3 10¢) 
Carbon stee!!2 . ( | 2.95¢| 2.95¢ | 3.838¢!4 3.2%¢ | 3.1% 


3.70¢| 400¢| 3.97¢ | 


er — | —$——— | ————— | —_———_ i — 


Floor plates 


: ere | 4.624 


(Coatesvilie = 4.50¢) | . / ee 4.278 | 


e_—_—_—_——_—— ee ee 
SHAPES. Structural ‘ ° . 


eee 


2.80¢ 2.80¢ (Geneva, Utah = , 2. 95¢, Bethiehem | = 2.80¢) | 3.43¢!° 3.02¢ 2.95¢ 


SPRING STEEL, C-R 
0.08 to 0.40 carbon 3 | (Worcester = 3.75¢) 


0.41 to 0.60 carbon 


———-|--- ase 


" (Worcester = 6, 286) 
0.81 to 0.80 carbon . | (Worcester = §.85¢) | 


0.81 to 1.06 carbon 


(Worcester = 7.354) | 
—— | ___ | ae ss 


1.06 to 1.38 carbon . Worcester = 9.65¢) 


MANUFACTURERS’ WIRE® | 
Bright 3.55¢ | | (Worcester = 3.85¢, Duluth = 3.60¢) 4.56¢13 


Add proper size extra and galvanizing extra te Bright Wire Base 


Galvanized 


} 


Spring (high carbon) ‘ E , (Worcester = 4.70¢, Duluth = 4.85¢) (Trenton = 4.85¢) | 5.28413 8. o4¢ | ry 96¢ | 


never eee es 


3.30¢ | 


 — | arte ae | 
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PRICES 


4 
& 


CORROSION AND HEAT RESISTANT STEELS 











In cents per pound, f.0.b. basing point 














Chromium Nickel | Straight Chromium 
Basing Point No, 304 | No, 302 No. 410 No. 438 No. 442 No, 446 

ingot, P’gh, Chi, Canton, Balt, Reading, Ft. Wayne, Phila. .................06 000 c cece cee cence ees Subject to negotiation Subject to negotiation 
Bieoms, P’gh, Chi, Canton, Phila, ——. Es coca. cenasinnheae kie-bs-iin ou necen a see Subject to negotiation Subject to negotiation 
Stabe, P’gh, Chi, eS SENN a eer re Subject to negotiation Subject to negotiation 

jets, Pgh, Chi, Canton, cheba oh cabcictecukenas cake Subject to negotiation Subject to negotiation 
Sige. P’gh. Chi pam Dunkiek, Bait, Phila, Reading, Water, Syracuse, 

t. Wayne, Titusville, Beth, Brackenridge..........-........-.-ccsge--.scecccececeeececeees 23.00 | 2.50 | 17.0 | 17.80 | 2.00 | 28.80 
Bars, h-r, P’gh, Chi, Canton. Dunkire watervilet, aes — Phila, se 

Ft. Wayne, Titusville. Beth, Brackenridge 27.80 28.00 20.50 21.00 24.50 30.00 
Bars, c-f, P’gh, Chi, Cleve Canron. Uunkirx. 

Ft. Wayne, Watervilet, Beth, Brackenridge © 27.50 26.00 20.50 21.00 24.50 30.00 

Plates, P’gh, Middietown, e 31.50 29.50 23.50 24.00 28.00 33.00 
Shapes, structural, P’gh, Chi, Brackenrid: 27.50 26.00 20.50 21.00 24.50 30.00 
Sheets, P’gh. Chi, Middietown, Canton, bait, aeeentnge 39.00 37.00 29.00 31.50 35.50 38.60 
Strip. h-r, P’gh, Chi, Reading, Canton, Youngstow 25.50 23.50 18.50 19.00 26.00 38.00 
Strip, o-r, P’gh, Cleve, a Clty, Reading’ Can Canton Youngstown, Bait, W Leechburg pinniahnn aun 32.50 30.50 24.00 24.50 35.00 66.80 
Wire. c-. Cleve, Dunkirk, Syracuse, Balt, Reading, Canton, P’gh, Newark, N. J., Phiia, Ft. Wayne.. 
I aiinseG cerca na cs sbntasebasaausern chcdsGaetetaeGNasbeuskesabeneaneces@huhennes 27.50 26.00 20.80 21.00 24.50 30.00 
Wire, Mat, c-r, — Bait, Reading, Dunkirk, Canton, W. LeechDburg.......... 0.6.66. cece eee e eee 32.46 30.30 23.80 24.34 34.62 66.28 
USCS Cae D os ia ye Ln Be eee on el eae cue ee bane 27. 25.97 20.02 20.56 24.34 28.78 
Tubing, sonaboun,’ P’gh, Chi, Canton, Brackenridge, NI cae das duucacussanegeesencakakenwe | 72.08 Teens (8, =sktes 68.49 





TOOL STEEL 


(7.0.0. Pittsburgh, Bethlehem, Syracuse, 


Dunkirk. *Also Canton, Ohio) 


Base 

Ww Cr v Mo Co Per lb 

is ‘ 1 ao — 82¢ 

18 4 1 a 6 “7 29 

18 . 2 — _ ‘ 93¢ 
1.5 . 1.5 “ — . 59¢ 

6 4 2 6 — ..... 63¢ 
Sigh-carbon-chromium® .._.......... 47e¢ 
Oll hardening manganese* ....... 26¢ 
PA REO” o6nacescb 60 tneees 24¢ 
OEM CREDO? = nev wccscccse ia 
SEOGRIAT “GRPROM® onc. isc ccnances 17¢ 


Warehouse prices on and east of Mis- 
sissippi are 2¢ per Ib. higher: west of 
Mississippi, 4¢ higher. 


ELECTRICAL SHEETS 


Base, all grades f.o.b. Pittaburgh 


Per ibd 
Field grade ...... tet ee cane ee 
DURRANTS 2h sas iim 0k Pal ue th eid et 
Electrical wad ces sei eea) ae 
RAE Sra er a sacen Mee 
Dynamo ; aia saiiatina bat alco lao ae 6.75¢ 
Transformer 72 shaatnate i ace aseee 
EON OB. nined'as eens es rey 
Transformer 58 ......... See 
| RP ee eer re 9.45¢ 


F.o.b. Chicago and Gary, field grade 
through motor; f.v.b. Granite City, add 
10¢ per 100 Ib on field grade to and in- 
cluding dynamo. 


RAILS, TRACK SUPPLIES 


(F.0.b. mill) 
Standard rails, heavier than 60 Ib 
ee. 2 ERE POF 100 Diicceccsie.: $2.75 
Angle splice bars, 100 Ib..... 3.25 
(F.0.b. basing pointe) per 100 Ib 
Light rails (from billets)........ $3.10 


Light rails (from rail steel), f.o.b. 


WOGMMEEUEE, BOs. ote veccwences 3.46 
Base per ib 
RD i Sat acs Sore oe tivo cw wake 4.85¢ 
Screw spikes ... stacy 
oe ee ere 3.05¢ 
Tie plates, Fittsburg, Calif. 56k ae 3.20¢ 
Track bolts sai ais k Pec cc ce ie 7.00¢ 
Track bolts, heat ‘treated, to rail 
De Sskckancotwaeteenueaenee 7.25¢ 


Basing points, light rails, Pittsburgh, 
Birmingham; cut spikes and tie plates— 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Minnequa, Colo., Birmingham; tie 
plates alone—Steelton, Pa.: Buffalo. Cut 
spikes alone—Youngstown, Lebanon, Pa.: 
Richmond. 
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ROOFING TERNEPLATE 


(F.0.b. Pitteburgh, 113 sheets) 
20x14 in. 30x28 in. 


8-lb coating 1.C. .... $7.05 $14.10 
CLAD STEEL 
Base prices, cents per pound 
Stainless-clad Plate Sheet 
No. 304, 20 pect, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, ee - 
ton, Coatesville, Pa.. 24.00 °22.00 
Ntickel-clad 
10 pet, f.0.b. Coatesville, 
ee et ae as 21.50 
Inconel-clad 
10 pet, f.0.b. Coatesville... $0.00 
Monel-cilad 
10 pet, f.o.b. Coatesville... 24.00 


Aluminized steel 
Hot dip, 20 gage, f.o.b. 
PHUSDUFER ..ccccveses - 9.00 





MERCHANT WIRE PRODUCTS 


To the dealer f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Birmingham, Duluth 


Base Delvereé 


per San 
keg Francisco 
Standard & coated nails $4. 26t $5.33 
Galvanized nailstt ..... 4.00f 6.08 
Cut nails, carloads, Pitts- 
burgh base ......... 5.380° 





+10¢ additional at Cleveland, 35¢ at 
Worcester. tt Plus $2.75 per 100 lb gal- 
vanizing extra. *Less 20¢ to jobbers. 


Base per 
100 Ib 
Annealed fence wire ..... $4.20% $6.2) 
Annealed galv. fence 
WE | son anes dca ence ee 4.65% 5.66 


310¢ additional at Worcester. 
To the dealer f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Chicago. 


Birmingham 
Base column 
Woven wire fence® .... 91 114 
Fence posts, carleads.... S0tf a 
Single loop bale ties ... 91 118 
Galvanized barbed — 101 121 


Twisted bartipes wire... 101 





*15% gage and heavier. ** On 80-roé 

































































*Includes annealing and pickling, or spools in carload quantities. ttPitts 
sandblasting. burgh, Duluth. 
HIGH STRENGTH, LOW ALLOY STEELS 
base prices, cents per pound 
Double on. NAX 
de- Strength} Dyn- HI Ma 
Stee! cor Corten | No.1 | alloy | St " Yoloy | Tensile 
ee Youngs- 
= | & Sheet Lak 
Repub- | till Repub- | Alan Bethie- et 
Producer ile Republic lic Wood | Inland hem |Laughiin| & Tube| Steel 
POR asscacs 4.88 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.55 4.55 4.85 4.08 
decks eciataetl 
Hot-rotied . . 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.3 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.00 4.30 
Cold-rolled. . 6.30 5.30 6.30 7 6.30 5.30 6.30 6.30 6.30 
Galvanized. . pa 6.85 aces bie sees 
: .  cadiako ieeetasiciaadell aa —_—- 
Hot-rotied 4.30 4.30 4.30 4.3% 4.00 4.3 4.0 4.30 
Cold-rolled 6.30 Fade 6.30 6.30 6.30 6.30t 
Shapes........|.... | 4.30 4.90 | 4.30 | 4.30 | 4.90 |... 
Beams. . ies Oe Ts | 
Bare 
Hot-rolled. . | 4.4 4.45 | 4.45 


Bar enape..... es 4.45 





t Pittsburgh, add 0.10¢ at Chicago and Gary. 


' 
1 








Ste 


Tee 


pe 


onen-- 
~~ t 


“2 Ss 


-~coore sc woo 


—- 


——. —. rei. © .-a-z-. 









ago, 


red 


18co 
5.33 
5.08 


at 
gal- 


PIPE AND TUBING 


Base discounts. f.0.b. Pittsburgh and 
Lorain, steel buttweld and seamiess. 
Others f.0.b. Pittsburgh only 
Base price, $206.00 per net ton 


Standard, threaded & coupled 


Steel, buttweld Black Galv, 
MG sass wemaa stececes Ge 34% 
i ee ee Cee 53% 38% 
1-in. See ST Weeden cee “Oe 41% 
bo gS Oe ee 56% 42 
(en aae we aa bea agate ae 42% 
SEs evandee iéiauas coee OOH 43 
2% and 38-in, ....... os OF 43% 
Wrought Iron, buttweld 

Vee eo a wrt auae bo +7 +29 
DS. Se aKke ss sk eener wae 2% +19 

1 and 1%-in. . eee & +11 
LO SRSA eee eee a 
De, s8aseee see kas tox 2a +7 
Steel, lapweld 

ery cam eaee 49 34 
2% and 3-in. ..... <a 62 37 
ot ig aaeaiinmaiea . 64 39 
Steel, seamless 

BAPE ree iat * 33 
2% and “8-in. wineeecca: Ue 36 
ee ES sb dee ak aime 63 38 
Wrought Iron, lopweld 

2-in. ; Rack 5% +14% 
2% to 3%-in. Pa wee ee a 8 +10% 
4-in Pe en rT aa + 6 
a We We ,  c ewnaena 10 + 6% 


Extra Strong, plain ends 
Steel, buttweld 


‘@ -in. tiers wee 35 
asp ae Swe Cae wae -. 63% 39 
ie. Sr iCawned vay shucies 65% 42 
1\%-in. pwEteeena eae ee 42% 
1%-In. bp Bieus, ba) oh éecne ae 43 
DOME. aca s dai i “oe amens 7 43% 
2% and 3-in. -- 57% 44 
Wrought Iron, _buttweld 

%-in. $< ---+ 2% +23 
%-in. ee seb n be ticcs es 88 3% +17 

1 to 2-in. ad hea sa + 7 
Steel, lapweld 

2-in. . dda Se eee 48 34 
2% and 3-In. ection ea wale. ee 38 
Coe Oe WO backs cnceene 55% 41% 
Steel, seamless 

ae eer ee ee Se, 33 
OO OO GA: cc cc.osasc 51 37 
3% to 6-In. |... "Bam 40% 
Wrought Iron, lopweld 

iy Ne lt 8% +11 
2% to 4-in ea so. 200 My 
4% to 6-in. : 13 + 5 


Basing discounts for standard pi are 
for threads and couplings. For threads 
only, buttweld, lapweld and seamless 
pipe, one point higher discount (lower 
price) applies. For plain ends, buttweld, 
lapweld and seamless pipe 3-in. and 
smaller, three points higher discount 
(lower price) applies, while for lapweld 
and seamless 8%-in. and larger four 
points higher discount (lower price) ap- 
pies. F.o.b. Gary prices are one point 
lower discount on all buttweld. On butt- 
weld and lapweld steel pipe, jobbers are 
cranted a discount of 5 pet. On Le.l. 
shipments, prices are determined by add- 
ing 25 pet and 30 pet and the carload 
freight rate to the base card 


BOILER TUBES 


Seamless steel and electric welded com- 
mercial boiler tubes and locomotive tubes, 
minimum wall. Net base prices per 100 
ft, f.o.b. Pittsburgh in carload lots, cut 
length 4 to 84 ft, inolusive. 

Seamless Electric Weld 
OD Gage Hot- Cold- Hot- Cold- 
in in. BWG Rolled Drawn Rolled Drawn 

2 13 $16.67 $19.99 $16.17 $19.39 





2% 12 22.42 26.87 21.75 26.06 
3 12 24.93 29.90 24.18 29.00 
$% 11 31.17 37.39 30.23 36.27 
4 10 38.69 46.38 37.53 44.99 





CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Per net ton 


6-in. to 24-in. del’'d Chicago ...... $86.12 
6-in. to 24-in. del'd New York..... $4.18 
6-in. to 24-in., Birmingham .._... 74.50 


$-in. and larger, f.o.b. cars, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles for all 
rail shipment; rail and water 
shipment less ..... 100.90 
Class “A” and gas pipe, $5 extra; 4-in. 
Dipe is $5 a ton above 6-in. 


PRICES 


BOLTS, NUTS, RIVETS, SET SCREWS 


Consumer Prices 
(Bolts and nuts f.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham or Chicago) 


Base discount less case lots 


Machine and Carriage Bolts 
Percent Off List 


% in. & smaller x 6 in. & shorter... 45 
9/16 & % in. x 6 in. & shorter...... 46 
% in. & larger x 6 in. & shorter.... 43 
All diam, longer than 6 in. ........ 41 
Lag, all diam over 6 in. long...... 44 
Lag, all diam x 6 in. & ‘oe oe 
Plow bolts (ens Vetmenneonkes . b4 


Nuts, Cold Punched or Hot Pressed 


(Hexagon or 8quare) 


a 2. GR GRID... cacdeceeascs ae 
9/16 to 1 in. inclusive ............. 42 
1% to 1% itn. inclusive ........... 40 
25% tm: am IAPS .ccc nce 35 


On above bolts and nuts, excepting 
plow bolts, additional allowance of 15 pct 
for full container quantities. There is 
an additional 5 pct allowance for ear- 
load shipments. 


Semifin, Hexagon Nuts USS SAE 


7/16 in. and smaller .... 46 
% in. and smaller ie 44 
% in. through 1 in. ‘tia 44 
9/16 in. through 1 in. .... 43 a 
1% in. through 1% in. .. 41 42 
1% and MIG wccéce 35 


In full case lots, 15 pet additional ‘dis- 
count. For 200 Ib or more, freight al- 
lowed up to 50¢ per 100 lib, based on 
Cleveland, Chicago, Pittsburgh. 


Stove Bolts 


Packages, nuts separate . 65 and 10 
Be . -o swan ee eeea aS Oak ewe 75 
On stove bolts freight allowed ‘up to 
65¢ per 100 Ib based on Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, New York on lots of 200 lb or over. 
Large Rivets (% in. and larger) 
Base per 100 1b 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, » uaa d Chi- 
cago, Birmingham ...... $5.65 
F.o.b. Lebanon, Pa ..... nad ane en 6.80 


Small Rivets (7/16 in. and amalier) 
Percent Off List 
F.o.b. Pittsburgh, as Cannes. 


EE | Wik6és.a'c.cewes des 6am a 


Cap and Set Screws 
(In packages) Pereent Off List 
Hexagon head cap screws, coarse or 
fine thread, up to and incl 1 in. x 
6 in., SAE 1020, bright ...... 53 
% to i in. x 6 in., SAE 1035, heat 
treated 


eee ee eee 


Set screws, oval. ‘points onan sexs wane a 
EE, MOEN Sc cedadedenaaaear oa ae 
Flat head cap screws, listed sizes. 
Fillister head cap, listed sizes...... 37 


Freight allowed up to 65¢ per 100 Ib 
based on Cleveland, Chicago or New York 
on lots of 206 Ib or over. 





FLUORSPAR 


Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. producing 
plant. 
Base price per 


Effective CaF’, Content: short ton 
Cee OO POW 6c cc< cecaee jen oneal 
65% but less than 70% Sones ae 
60% but less than ow bean .. 33.00 
Less than 60% .... esi or acata 32.00 





LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 


(51.50% Fe, Natural Content, Delivered 
Lower Lake Ports) 


Per Gross Ton 


Old range, bessemer .. $5.95 
Old range, nonbessemer .......... 5.80 
Mesabi, bessemer ........ .... 6.70 
Mesabi, nonbessemer .. bea adie 
High phosphorus .. 5.55 


Prices quoted retroactive to Jan. 1, 


METAL POWDERS 


Prices in cents per pound in ton iote 
f.o.b. shipping point. 


Brass, minus 100 mesh..... 24¢ to 28%6e 
Copper, electrolytic, 100 and 325 

mesh .. peak a wees .30%¢ to 34% ¢ 
Copper, reduced, 150 and 200 

We 2keaawae ‘ .-c0%¢é to 32¢ 


Iron, commercial, 100, 200, 325, 

mesh 96 + % Fe carlots 10¢ to 17¢ 
Swedish sponge iron, 100 mesh, c.i.f. 

N Y. carlots, ocean bage 7.4¢ to 8.5¢ 


Domestic sponge iron, minus 48 

mesh . é‘ ‘ = aera 10¢ 
Iron, crushed, 200 mesh and finer, 

90 + % Fe carioad lots ey te 


Iron, hydrogen reduced, 300 mesh 

and finer, 98 + % Fe, drum 

MR eancceadus eas 63¢ to 80¢ 
Iron, electrolytic, unannealed, 325 

mesh and coarser, 99 + % 


i, are 44¢ 
Iron, electrolytic, annealed minus 

100 mesh, 99 + Fe 39%e 
Iron carbonyl, 200 mesh and finer, 

98-99.8 + % Fe wey 90¢ to $1.76 
Aluminum, 100, 200 ‘mesh ar 

MO vars ax pawaa ; 23¢ to 29¢ 
Antimony, 100 me : t4¢ 
Cadmium, 100 mesh : $2 
Chromium, 100 mesh and finer 31.025 
Lead, 100, 200 & 300 mesh 2014¢ to 25%¢ 


Manganese, minus 325 mesh and - 
COMRTEE «he dts cstecdas a8 59¢ 
Nickel, 100 mes 7 eens ae wa . ol Be 
Silicon, 100 mest ‘ 29¢ 
Solder powder, 100 ‘mesh. “8he plus meta 
Stainless steel, 302, minus 106 mesh. . .754 


Firm, 260 GOR 20 sicces ceeds 90¢ 
Tungsten meta] ’ powder, 98%- 
99%, any quantity, per Ib...... $3.05 


Molybdenum powder, 99%, in 100- 
Ib kegs, f.o.b. York, _— per Ib. $2.66 
Under 160 FD occ... -cccescecss £2.90 








COKE 

Furnace, beehive (f.0.b. oven) Net Ton 
Connellsville, Pa. ...... $12.00 to $13.00 

Foundry, beehive (f.0.b. oven) 
Connellsville, Pa. ..... 13.60to 14.50 

Foundry, Byproduct 
CRABRRE, GOES so bcd aedescdeas $18.60 
Chicago, f.o.b. .. eal oueer aaa 17.50 
New England, del’d .........- 19.75 
Seaboard, Kearney, N. J., f.o.b. 17.85 
Fhiladelphia, del’'d ...... ae 
Swedeland, Pa., f.o.b. aa 16.90 
Botella, Gare ccccccees scceases 18.75 
Ashland, Ohio, f.o.b. Se 
Painesville, Ohio, f.o.b. Pe 
eS ear errr 19.95 
Cleveland, der’ a AEE Pee Teer 17.90 
Cincinnati, del’d ... ween -» 18.59 
Ge Tae Ge: ace cect s wavann 18 03 
Birmingham, del’d ........+.++-. 15.76 

REFRACTORIES 


(F.0.b. Worke) 


Fire Clay Brick 
Carloads, Per 19006 


We. 1, OREO ic ccccascceccarsanccnses $67.00 
First quality, Pa. Md., Ky., Mo., 

CN ated deka deican < Ob aleeans 73.00 
First quality, New Jersey 78.00 


Sec. quality. Pa., Md., Ky., Mo., ‘Ohio 67.00 


Sec. quality, New Jersey vicwvenaKes 79.00 
No. 2, Ohlo . ee eT eee ee ee 59.00 
Ground fire clay, net ton, bulk..... 10.50 
Sitica Brick 

Pennsylvania and Birmingham ....$73.00 
Chicago District and Alabama .... 82.00 
Silica cement, net ton (Eastern)... 12.50 
ee Ce kee cc eedasiacascces Eee 


Chrome Brick Per Net Fee 
Standard chemically bonded, Balt., 


Plymouth Meeting, Chester ..... . $64.00 
Magnesite Brick 
Standard, Balt. and Chester ...... $86.00 
Chemically bonded, Baltimore ..... 75.00 


Grain Magnesite 
Domestic, f.o.b. Balt. and Chester 
OS EE ccs dees eaceuecees .. -$46.50 
Domestic, f.0.b. Chewelah, Wash., 
in bulk .. bt¥ecewasan oe S408 
GORD io acne Ketenvndeneteae 28.08 
Dead Burned Dolomite 


F.o.b. producing points in Pennsy!- 
vania, West Virginia and — 
per net ton, bulk. ae’ 
10¢; Missouri Valley; saa bee. “511. 08 
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WAREHOUSE PRICES 








PRICES 


Base prices, delivered metropolitan areas, per 100 Ib. 

















SHEETS STRIP | PLATES es | SHAPES BARS ALLOY BARS 
| | Hot- | Hot- | Cold- | Cold. 
CITIES Cold- Rolled, Rolled, | Drawn, | Drawn 
Hot- Rolled |Galvanized| Hot- Cold- Standard Hot- Cold- A4615 | A4140-50| A4615 | A4140-50 
| Rolled | ( (18 gage) | (10 gage) Rolled Rolled Structural} Rolled | Finished | As-rolled | Ann. | As-rolled | Ann. 
Philadelphia $4.47 $5.73 $5.82 $4.78 $5.68 $4.82 $4.55 $4.83 $5.53 $8.34 $8.44 $9.88 $9.95 
New York 4.71 5.72! 6.11 §.03 5.86 5.06 4.75 5.02 5.57 8.40 8.50 9.92 10.02 
Boston 4.76 | 5.6312 6.1612 4.76 6.73 5.11 4.82 4.98 5.63 8.62 8.72 9.98 10.08 
Baltimore ; 4.31 §.71 4.76 4.76 4.68 4.81 5.51 ‘a rks wane es 
Norfolk 4.80 5.20 5.05 5.05 5.10 5.90 ee 
Chicago 4.25 5.10 5.65 4.35 5.45 4.60 4.40 4.40 5.10 8.05 8.15 9.30 9.40 
Milwaukee 4.429 5.279! 5.828 4.529 5.6295 4.779 4.579 4.579 5.279 8.379 8.479 9.629 9.728 
Cleveland 4.25 4.95 5.78 4.52 5.00 4.60t 4.68 4.40 5.10 8.33 8.43 9.30 9.49 
Buffalo 4.25 §.10 6.00 4.70 5.655 4.95 4.40} 4.40} 5.10 8.05 8.15 9.30 9.40 
Detroit } 4.35 5.20 6.02 4.72 5.63 4.88t 4.77 4.50 5.22 8.50 8.60 9.73 9.78 
Cincinnati 4.51 5.19 5.74 4.74 5.70 4.95 4.79 4.75 5.45 eis ; 
St. Louis 4.58 §.43' | 56.87 4.68 5.82 4.88 4.73 4.73 5.47 8.57 8.67 9.82 9.92 
Pittsburgh 4.25 | 5.10! 5.65 4.35 4.60 4.40 4.40 5.10 8.05 8.15 $.30 9.40 
St. Paul 4.63 | 5.48! 5.88? 4.737 4.937 4.787 4.787 5.916 : sane 
Omaha } §.165 | ‘ 6.565 5.265 5.515 5.315 6.315 6.015 
Indianapolis. | 4.583 5.324 5.874 4.653 5.783 4.903 4.703 4.703 5.403 
Birmingham. | 4.4511 5.65 4.451! 4.65! | 4.40tt | 4.4011 | 6.04 
Memphis 4.8211 5.87! 6.37 5.0211 5.1711 4.9711 4.9711 5 87 
New Orleans *4.9911 6.28! §.19!! | §.3411 *5.0411 °5.1411 6.28 
Houston 1 §.30 6.60 | 5.25 5.35 5.15 5.30 6.80 9.40'7 9.20'7 10.35'7 10.45" 
Los Angeles 5.75 7.35! | 7.40 6.05 8.705 5.55 5.35 5.50 7.3514 9.5515 9.35'5 10.95'$ 11.05" 
San Francisco 5.408 6.65 6.85 | 5.758 | 5.50 §.20 §.05 7.50!° 9.55'5 9.35'S | 10.95'5 | 11.0515 
Seattle } 5.454 | 7.252 6.85 | 5.604 | | §.604 5.254 5.454 7.4514 css 8.6516 11,1588 
Portiand 5.304 7.102 6.70 5.604 } §.454 5.254 5.554 7.4514 
Salt Lake City | 6.40 | } 7.85 6.70 | 6.20 6.35 6.55 


BASE QUANTITIES 


Standard unless otherwise keyed on 
prices. 


HOT-ROLLED: Sheets, strip, plates, shapes 
and bars, 400 to 1999 Ib. 


COLD-ROLLED: Sheets, 400 to 1999 Ib; 


PIS IRON PRICES 


BASING POINT PRICES 





| 
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strip, extras on all quantities; bars 1000 Ib 
and over 
ALLOY BARS: 1000 to 1999 Ib. 
GALVANIZED SHEETS: 450 to 1499 Ib. 1000 to 1999 Ib. 
EXCEPTIONS: (1) 400 to 1499 Ib; (2) 450 ° . la 
to 1499 Ib: (3) 300 to 4999 Ib; (4) 300 to a 46¢ for sizes not rolled in Birming 
9999 Ib; (5) 2000 Ib and over; (6) 1000 Ib . , 
and over: (7) 400 to 14,999 lb; (8) 400 Ib and + Up to &% in. thick and 90 in. wide. 
over; (9) 450 to 1499 Ib; (10) 500 to 999 Ib; t Add 85¢ for sizes not rolled at Buffalo. 


(11) 400 to $999 Ib; (12) 450 to 3749 Ib; (13) 
400 to 1999 Ib; (14) 1500 Ib and over; (15) 
1000 to 4999 Ib; (16) 4000 Ib and over; (17) 


DoUlars per gross ton. Delivered prices represent minimums. 


include $ pet tax on freight. 


Delivered prices do not 


| DELIVERED PRICES (BASE GRADES) 




















Basing No. 2 Malie- | Besse- Low Consuming | Basing Freight No. 2 Malle- | Besse- Low 
Point | Basic Foundry able mor Phos. Point | Point Rate Basic | Foundry able mer Phos, 
j 
Sethiehem 37.00 37.50 38.00 | 38.50 | Boston Evetett..;.... $0.50 Arb. 45.60 | 46.00 | ..... : 
Birmingham 32.88 33.38- Boston : i Ron ckducus 5.30 ae etal aes ae lara 47.30 
35.88 36.38 Brooklyn Bethiehem....... 3.30 40.30 40.80 41.30 41.80 she 
Buffalo... ..| 36.00- 36.00- | 36.50 Cincinnati Birmingham 5.36 Se 8 ED cascce Dt vec 
39.50° 40 00° 40.50° 41.25 41.74 
Chicage. 37.50 38 .00 38.50 39.00 Jersey City Bethiechem....... 2.02 39.02 39.62 40.02 40.52 
Cleveland 35.50 36.00- 36. 50 Los Angeles Provo... 6.53 42.53 43.03 oe | eseee 
39 25° 39.75° | 40.25° Mansfield Cleveland-Toledo 2.66 38.06- | 38.56- | 39.06- | 39.56 
Duluth... ; 38.00 38.50 39.00 39.50 41.81° | 42.31° | 42.81° 
Erie ; Fam 37.50 38.00 38.50 39.00 || Philadelphia Bethiehem........ 1.84 38.84 39.34 39.84 ae eee 
Everett... : 45.00 45.50 Philadelphia Swedeland. . 1.1 46.11 46.61 47.11 i aerere 
Granite City. . 36.50 37.00 37.00 Philadeiphia. .. Steelton.... 2.38 re leer er inka 44.38 
Nevilie Island 36.00 36.50 36.50 37.00 | San Francisco.....| Provo.. 6.53 42.53 9) iss ebite. ED menet 
Provo peccnde 36 00 36.50 ee Seattle.......... Provo. ; 6.53 42.53 ee E ascss tence “maaan 
Sharpsville ; 36.00 36.50 36.50 37.00 nee St. Louis Granite City... 0.75 Arb.| 37.25 37.75 37.75 saan Sense 
Steelton 37.00 42.00 
Struthers, Ohlo | 36 50 
Swedeland ....... 45.00 45.50 46.00 46.50 | 
Toledo o wef 37.00 38.00 38.50 39.00 
ce ee oe 37 50 38 00 38 60 42.00 | 
Youngstown. ...... 38.00 | 38.50 38.50 | 39.00 | ..... 








* Republic Steel Corp. price. Basis: 
in last week's issue of THE IRON AGE. 


Average price of No. 1 hvy. mit. 
Price is effective until next Sunday midnight. 





steel scrap at Cleveland or Buffalo respectively as shown 


Basing point prices are subject to switch- 
ing charges; silicon differentials (not to ex- 
ceed 50¢ per ton for each 0.25 pct silicon con- 
tent in excess of base grade which is 1.75 to 
2.25 pet); phosphorus differentials, a reduc- 
tion of 38¢ per ton for phosphorus content of 
0.70 pet and over; manganese differentials, a 
charge not to exceed 50¢ per ton for each 


0.50 pet manganese content in excess of 1.00 
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pet. $2 per ton extra may be charged for 0.5 
to 0.75 pet nickel content and $1 per ton 
extra for each additional 0.25 pct nickel. 


Mn over 1.00 pet. Add $1.00 per ton for 0.75 
pet or more P. Bessemer ferrosilicon prices 
are $1.00 per ton above silvery iron prices of 
comparable analysis. 

Silvery iron (blast furnace) silicon 6.00 to 
6.50 pet, C/L per g.t., f.o.b. Jackson, Ohio— 
$45.50; f.0.b. Buffalo—$48.75. Add $1.25 
per ton for each additional 0.50 pct Si, up 
to 12 pet. Add 50¢ per ton for each 0.50 pct 


Charcoal pig iron base price for low phos- 
phorous $50.00 per gross ton, f.o.b. Lyles, 
Tenn. Delivered Chicago, $56.04. High 
phosphorous charcoal pig iron is not being 
produced. 
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ferromanganese 


78-83% Mn, maximum contract base 
price, gross ton, lump size, f.o.b. Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York, Birming- 
ham, Rockwood, Tenn. 


Carload lots (bulk) ....... at $145 
Less ton lots (packed)............- 189 
Delivered Pittsburgh .... ‘ «ee 


$1.80 for each 1% above 82% Mn; 
penalty, $1.80 for each 1% below 78% 


Briquets 


Cents per pound of briquet, freight al- 
lowed, 66% contained Mn. 
Eastern Central Western 
Carload, bulk .. 8.70 8.95 9.50 
TO See .assnce ROO 10.90 12.80 
Less ton lots ... 11.20 11.80 13.70 


Spiegeleisen 


Contract prices, gross ton, lump, f.0.b. 
Palmerton, Pa. 


16-19% Mn 19-21% Mn 

3% max. Si 3% max. Si 
Carloads ...... $46.00 $47.00 
F.o.b Pittsburgh 50.00 51.00 


Manganese Metal 


Contract basis, 2 in. x down, cents per 
pound of metal, f.o.b. shipping point, 
freight allowed, eastern zone. 

96% min. mn, 0.2% max. C, 1% max. 
Si, 2% max. Fe. 

To ews ck asd wéaes 00.080 ah 3% 
L.c.l. lots 


Electrolytic Manganese 


F.o.b. Knoxville, Tenn., freight alloweu 
east of ee cents per a 


DE -.cdws cache eae ee cane e as 33 
Ton lots .... cuter eather nis oe cars 34 
Less ton lots .. ..... tes cua sce 2 


Low-Carbon Ferromanganese 


Contract price, cents per pound Mn con- 
tained, lump size, f.o.b. shipping point, 
freight allowed, eastern zoae. 

Carloads Ton Less 
0.07% max. C. 0.06% 


P. 90% mn. .... 23.00 24.85 26.05 
0.109% max. C ...... 22.50 24.35 25.55 
0.169% max. C ...... 23.00 23.85 25 .05 
eaeae max. C eee. 31.60 233.35 234.5% 

50% meas. S . 21.00 22.85 24.05 

75% max. C. 

't. 00% max. Si..... 18.00 19.85 21.05 

Silicomanganese 


Contract basis, lump size, cents per 
pound of metal, f.o.b. shipping point, 
freight allowed, 65-70% Mn, 17-20% Si, 
1.56% max. C 


Carload, bulk Hien ctbaekaweas 7.80 
ee ED “pawu haw é os Cee 
Briquets 

Contract basis, carlots, bulk 
freight allowed, per Ib of briquet. 8.75 
Ton lots .. Ae dee see hea mece. 10.35 
a CR i éoek cavkudsascaeaea Eee 


Silvery Iron (electric furnace) 


Si 14.01 to 14.50%, $73.60 f.0.b. Keokuk, 
lowa; $73.75 f.0.b. Niagara Falls; $70.75, 
f.o.b. Jackson, Ohio. Electric furnace 
silvery iron is not being produced at 
Jackson. Add $1.00 per ton for each ad- 
ditional 0.50% Si up to and including 
18%. Add 50¢ per ton for each 0.50 pct 
Mn over 1 pet. 


Silicon Metal 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size, f.0.b. shipping point, 
freight allowed, for ton lots packed. 

Eastern Central Western 
96% Si, 2% Fe.. 16.90 17.50 18.10 
97% Si, 1% Fe.... 17.3 17.90 18.50 


Silicon Briquets 


Contract price, cents per pound of 
briquet, bulk, f.o.b. shipping point, freight 
alowed to destination, 40% Si. 1 Ib SI 
briquets. 

Eastern Central Western 


Carload, bulk .... 5.25 5.50 5.70 
Ton lots jteonae Sea 7.45 7.75 
Less ton lots ..... 17.75 8.3 8.65 


Electric Ferrosilicon 


Contract price, cents per pound con- 
tained Si, lump size in carloads, f.o.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed. 

Eastern Central Western 


25% Si ........... 15.50 
SPE evenasrcen 9.30 9.80 10.00 
TEE ME és, 8s: ».. 11.80 12.10 12.85 


85% Si. ......... 18.380 18.60 14.35 
90% Si .......... 15.00 16.30 16.00 








FERROALLOY PRICES 








Ferrochrome (65-72%Cr, 1% maz. Si) 


Contract prices, cents per pound, con- 
tained Cr, lump size in carloads, f.o.b 
shipping point, freight allowed. 

Eastern Central Wester! 


26.50 90 27. 00 


4 


0.06% C awe 
0.10% C.... 


‘ 


» 
, 26.00 26.40 26.50 

0.15% C . «..e+e 25.50 25.90 26.00 
0.20% C ... eee 25.25 25.65 25.75 
ee Gas a enedanse 25.00 25.40 25.50 
1.00% C 24.50 24.90 24.75 
2.00% C ..... 24.25 24.65 24.75 
65-69% Cr, 

S939 C os.ks 18.60 19.00 19.15 
62-66% Cr. 4-6% C. 

6-99 Si. .....+«. 19.60 19.00 19.15 
Briquets 


Contract price, cents per pound ot! 
briquet, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al 
lowed, 60% chromium. 


Eastern Central We 
Carload, bulk soe Bae 12.75 12.85 
Ton lots .. tseccve BQO 3490 10.00 
Less ton lots .. 14.90 15.8 16.40 


High-Nitrogen Ferrochrome 


Low-carbon type: 67-72% Cr, 0.76% 
N. Add 2¢ per lib to regular low carbon 
ferrochrome price schedule. Add 2¢ for 
each additional 0.25% N. 


S M Ferrochrome 


Contract price, cents per pound chro- 
minum contained, lump sie, f.o.b. ship 
Ping point, freight allowed. 

High carbon type: 60-65% Cr, 4-6% 
Si, 4-6% Mn, 4-6% C 

Eastern Central Wes 


Carload cucsce Late 2.20 20.2 

2. Bee «sac eede 21.85 23.15 23.93 

Less ton lots . 23.35 24.65 25.45 
Low carbon type: 62-66% Cr, 4-6% Si, 


4-6% Mn, 1.25% max. C. 
Eastern Central We 


Carload _s..... ~« 25.00 25.40 25.50 
Ton lots ascecce Beeee 32.95 39.18 
Less ton lots 29.10 29.75 30.95 


Chromium Metal 
Contract prices, cents per lb, chromium 
contained, carload, packed, f.o.b. shipping 
point, freight allowed, 97% min. Cr, 1% 
max. Fe, 
Eastern Central Wester? 


0.20% max. C .... 97.00 98.50 99.75 
0.50% max. C ... 93.00 94.50 95.75 
9.00% min. C ... 91.50 93.00 94.25 


Calcium—Silicon 


Contract price per lb of alloy, lump, 

f.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed. 
30-35% Ca, 60-65% Si, 3.00% max. Fe 
or 28-32% Ca, 60-65% Si, 6.00% max. Fe. 
Eastern Central Western 


Carloads ... ee 16.25 16.75 18.80 
<t0m lots <.. 19.35 20.10 22.25 
Less ton lots -- 20.85 21.60 23.75 


Calcitum—Manganese—Silicon 
Contract prices, cents per Ib of alloy, 
lump, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- 


lowed. 
16-20% Ca, 14-18% Mn, 53-59% Si. 
Eastern Central Western 


Carloads tisecee eee 2608 FRG 
WIG ascend 19.80 20.65 22.40 
Less ton lots ..... 20.80 21.65 23.40 


Calcium Metal 


Eastern zone contract prices, cents per 
pound of metal, f.o.b. shipping point, 
freight allowed. Add 1.5¢ for central! 
zone; 3.5¢ for western zone. 

Cast Turnings Distilled 


Bee MOOR. iacas $1.85 $2.7 $3.40 
Less ton lots ... 2.20 3.65 4.20 
CMSZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of al 
loy, f.0.b. shipping point, freight allowed 
Alloy 4: 45-49% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 18-21% 
Si, 1.25-1.75% Zr. 3.00-4.5% C. 
Alloy 5: 50-56% Cr, 4-6% Mn, 13.50- 
16.00% Si, 0.75 to 1.25% Zr, 3.50-5.00% C 
Eastern Central Wester: 
‘i eee 18.00 19.10 21.05 
Less ton lots ... 19.25 20.35 22.30 


SMZ 


Contract price, cents per pound of alloy, 
f.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed 
60-65% Si, 5-7% Mn. 5-7% Zr, 20% Fe, & 
in. x 12 mesh. 

Eastern Central Western 
ce. Beer ere 15.75 16.85 18.80 
Less ton lots -. 17.00 18.10 20.05 





Other Ferroalloys 
Ferrotungsten, standard, lump or 


% = down, _ packed, f.o.b. plant 

Niagara Falls, Washington, Pa 

York, Pa., per pound cont ained 
t 






W, 5 ton lots, freight allowed.. $2.2 
Ferrovanadium, 35-55% contract 
basis, f.o.b. plant, freight allow- 
ances, per pound contained V. 
Openhearth $2.98 
Crucible ‘ pea a han ara 3.00 
High speed steel (Primos).. 3.16 
Vanadium pentoxide, 88-92% 
V.O,;, contract basis, per pound 
: , : 1m 
contained V, $1.20 
Ferrocolumbium, 50-60%, contract 
basis, f.o.b. plant, freight al- 
owed, per pound contained Ct 
Ton lots $2.50 
Lee tam. ete cc cecccas $2.56 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-75%, f.0.b 
Langeloth, Washington, Pa., per 
pound contained Mo. ........+. o5¢ 
Calcium molybdate, 40-45%, f.0.b 
Langeloth, Washington, Pa., Per 
pound contained Mo. .......- 806 
Molybdenum oxide briquets, 48- 
52% Mo, f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa 
per pound contained Mo.. 806 
Molybdenum oxide, in cans, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa., 
per pound contained Mo.. 80¢ 
Ferrotitanium, 40-45%, 0.10% C 
max., f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. 3. 
ton lots, per pound contained Ti $1.23 
Less ton lots 1.38 
ferrotitanium, 20-25%, 0.10% C 
max., ton lots, per pound con- 
tained Ti cadanans $1.58 
Less ton lots . oun eek bine’ $1.48 
High carbon ferotitanium, 156- 
20%, 6-8% C, contract basis, 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls, freight al- 
lowed, Carioads, per net ton. ..- $143.60 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, 23- 
26%, carlots, f.o.b. (Siglo) 
Tenn., $3 unitage per gross ton $65.00 
Zirconium, 35-40%, contract basis, 
f.o.b. plant, freight allowed, per 
pound of allt ry. 
Carlomad lotS ....ccccncces 18.40¢ 
Zirconium, 12-15%, contract basis, 
ump, f.o.b. plant freight al- 
lowed, per pound of alloy 
Carload, bulk aed 6.00¢ 
Alsifer, 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe, 
contract basis, f.o.b. Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y 
COPIOme .64606s 6.90¢ 
Ton lots 1.40¢ 
Simanal, 20% Si, 20% Mn, 20% 
Al, contract basis, f.o.b. Philo, 
Ohio, freight allowed, per pound 
Car lots ‘ ie caeewme 9.009 
Ton lots 9.766 
Boron Agents 
Contract prices per pound of alloy, 
f.o.b. shipping point, freight allowed 
Ferroboron, 17.50% min. B, 1.50% max 
Si, 0.50% max. Al, 0.50% max. C. 
Eastern Central Wester: 
100 lb or more $1.20 $1.23 $1.21 
Manganese — Boron 75.00% Mn, 15-20% 
B, 5% max. Fe, 1.50% max. S), 3.00% 
max C. 

Ton lots . $1.89 $1.903 $1.9356 
Less ton lots 2.01 2.023 2.044 
Nickel—Boron 15-18% B, 1.00% max. Al, 
1.50% max. Si, 0.50% max. C, 3.00% 

max. Fe, balance Ni, 
Less ton lots..$1.80 $1.8135 $1.8448 


Sileaz, contract basis, f.o.b. plant 
freight allowed, per pound 
Carload lots 
Grainal,_ f.o.b. Bridgeville, Pa., 
freight allowed on 50 lb and over 
No. 
No. 
No. 


“Ine 


Bortram, f.o.b. Niagara Falls 
Ton lots, per pound ...... 
Less ton lots, per pound 


Carbortam, f.o.b.. Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y., freight allowed, 
Ti 15—17%, B 0.90—1.15%, Bi 
2.5—3.0% Al 1.0—2.0%. 

Ton lots, per pound 





93¢ 
63¢ 
456 


45¢ 
506 


8.0¢ 
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: SURE FOOTING 


.. wet or dry! 


| 
} SS -—~, 





LISTEN: TO... 
Guild on the Air, presented 
everv Sunday evening by United 
States Steel. American Broad- 
-asting Company, coast-to-coast 


The Theatre 


network, Consult your news- 
paper for time and station. 


Boe 


n the danger zones of your plant — 
I places where safe footing is essential 
—you can reduce possibilities of acci- 
dents by installing U-S-S Multigrip 
Floor Plate. Vehicles roll easily 
straight and true. The arrangement of 
Multigrip’s closely spaced risers assures 
traction and skid resistance in every 
direction. The flat-topped risers are 
comfortable underfoot, tend to reduce 


fatigue. 
Multigrip is easily cleaned. It drains 
freely in any direction ... there are no 


pockets in which dirt and water can 
accumulate. Multigrip gives added pro- 
tection to underflooring—strengthens it 
structurally — and remains safe under 
wear and tear of pedestrian and vehi- 
cular trafhe for years. 

Get further information about Multi- 
grip Floor Plates from your nearest steel 
warehouse or write to us direct. 











CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh and Chicago 
Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Pacific Coast Distributors 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railr 
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oad Company, Birmingham, Southern Distributors 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 
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*——— NEWS OF INDUSTRY —— : 


Houston Sheffield Plant 
Production 150 Pct Over 
Output Planned in 1941 


Houston 


© ¢ © Steel production at the Hous- 
ton Sheffield plant, now is one and 
one half times greater than 
planned when the project was es- 
tablished in 1941. An additiona!| 
expansion program, details of 
which have not yet been worked 
out, is planned. 

The output of the plant has been 
stepped up to 35,000 net tons per 
month. This steel, which goes into 
plates, bars, angles, rods, wire, 
nails, and other items, flows from 
a battery of six openhearth fur- 
naces which are in operation night 
and day. 

Charles R. Hook, Middletown, 
O., president of American Rolling 
Mill Co., parent Sheffield company, 
has indicated that additional ex- 
pansion is anticipated. 

R. L. Gray, Sheffield president, 
who recently declared that the 
company will develop its existing 
facilities thoroughly before start- 
ing work on additional units, said 
that firing of the sixth openhearth 
furnace increased the Houston 
mill’s capacity by 20 pct and the 
number of persons employed from 
about 3000 to about 3500. 


Scrap iron and scrap steel, 
available in this section of the 
country in abundance, is the basic 
raw material used in the operation 
of the openhearth furnaces. By 
adding hot metal to the charge, the 
production of each of the furnaces 
is increased 25 pet. This pig iron 
is produced mainly from east Tex- 
as iron ores in a 700-ton blast fur- 
nace. The furnace, built by the 
government during the war, is now 
operated by Sheffield under lease. 

Sheffield originally constructed 
three openhearth furnaces at the 
Houston plant. During the war, 
when steel was urgently needed, 
the government built two more. 
The company purchased these two 
government-owned furnaces after 
the war and constructed a sixth. 

When the sixth openhearth was 
placed in operation the plant’s ca- 
pacity was double that of the first 
three units. Since the use of pig 
iron adds 25 pct to the output of 
each furnace, the grand total pro- 
duction is one and one half times 
that originally contemplated. 
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-use Steel that DOES more 
te 2 
‘ht 
mn, By replacing carbon steel with U-S-S Cor-Ten or U-S:S Man.TEN 
ng s , 
Dn where economically applicable, you can: 
>X- 
1. Make your steel supply 3. Satisfy more customers, NOW. 
nt, . 
he go one-third farther, NOW. [he one-third additional units you can turn out, 
ng By taking advantage of the higher physical prop- —without using more steel—mean that you can 
rt- erties of these steels you can use thinner sections serve more customers, create more good will, and 
Lid to produce units that weigh one-fourth less—that make more money because you have more units 
th are substanti: ally stronger and more durable—that to sell. And you can do this NOW—without 
on require one- -fourth less steel per unit. As a result waiting for the completion of new steel making 
he you can produce as much as one-third more units facilities. 
ym from every ton of steel used. 
4. Get these benefits at little 
or no greater cost per unit than NOW. 
= 2. Make better products— e P 
le . “<a an ] 
lighter, long lasting and generally ee “ a 5 ates ides _ l i 
Cc - \VIAN-1EN ‘ ‘ > readily 
more profitable to the user, NOW. A \ EN, like p ain carbon steel, Can Dé re Adil) 
on fabricated—because one fourth less steel is re- & 
By In addition to saving steel, lightweight construc- quired per unit, with consequent reduction in zt 
he tion with steel that does more has other proved shipping costs — because fixed charges can be ms 
es economic advantages. Every pound of weight spread over one-third more units—your finished ~ 
on saved pays off in reduced operating costs, in- product can be built at little or no increase in ; 
‘X- creased capacity to do work, and lower mainte- cost. Frequently, as in the case of freight cars, 
ir- nance expense. These steels, by saving weight, mine cars, trucks and trailers, it may actually cost 
he make equipment more efficient—more productive. less per ton of capacity. 
»W 
ed TO HELP YOU adapt these steels to your product immediately— 
he and with least change in your shop methods—we have a special 
ar, metallurgical and engineering staff thoroughly familiar with 
d, what these steels can do. Phone, wire or write. 
re 
vO 
er | 
as U-S-S COR-TEN * U-S‘S MAN-TEN - U-S‘S ABRASION-RESISTING - U-S‘S MANGANESE-NICKEL-COPPER 
a- 
‘st 
ig NITED STATES STEEL | 
of U AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, Cleveland, Chicago & New York 
‘0- CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, Pittsburgh & Chicago COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco i 
es NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, Pittsburgh TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 
’ UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, Warehouse Distributors — Coast to coast: UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, New York 3 
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(f_CASTINGS 


hile 


Usgnets 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


You get definite saving of time and 
labor in moving material inside and out- 
side of your plant with Stearns Lifting 
Magnets. 


Will speed your loading and unloading 
operations—obviate hand labor on dan- 
gerous and difficult jobs—increase storage 
capacities—reduce your costs. 


Stearns Magnets are being successfully 
and profitably used in handling scrap iron, 
loose or baled; steel plates, coils, bundles, 
strips; rails, slabs, billets, pig iron, castings, 
borings, turnings, finished products, etc., as 
well as for road and floor sweeping pur- 
poses. Can be installed on industrial crane 
trucks for out of the way spots not reached 
by overhead cranes. 


Stearns Magnets pay for themselves in 
a short time, require surprisingly little at- 
tention, are your best bet for economical, 
fast and safe moving of material. 


Let Stearns give you a lift with sturdy, 
dependable, low initial and operating cost 
magnets. Can be had in all practical sizes 
and shapes to suit your requirements. 


And—we can furnish Suspended Separa- 
tion Magnets also in sizes and shapes to 
do your work, 


MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS 
DRUMS 
CLUTCHES 
BRAKES 
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635 So. 28th St. 


MILWAUKEE 4, WIS. 








®——— NEWS OF INDUSTRY -———-~« 


American Brake Shoe 
Opens Two Additional 


Nonferrous Foundries 
New York 


© °° American Brake Shoe Com- 
pany’s two new nonferrous foun- 
dries recently completed at Niles, 
Ohio, and Meadville, Pa., were 
opened December 8 and 9, respec- 
tively, according to an announce- 
ment by Thomas W. Pettus, presi- 
dent of the National Bearing Div. 
of American Brake Shoe. 

The new Meadville plant, replac- 
ing an older plant of the Division 
formerly located there, will pro- 
duce bronze bearings and castings. 
It will specialize in copper, brass 
and bronze for railroads, steel 
mills, and many other industries, 
and in precision machine bearings 
for diesel engines and other high- 
speed and heavy duty service. 

The Meadville plant consists of 
a main foundry building, a two- 
story modern office building and a 
separate unit housing a heating 
plant. Constructed of concrete and 
brick, the main foundry is rectan- 
gular shaped and has a total of 
185,000 sq ft of floor space. It also 
houses a machine shop. 

The new foundry at Niles, Ohio, 
which will manufacture railroad 
journal bearings, is located in the 
heart of a three-state railway sup- 
ply area which includes many car 
manufacturing plants. 

Consisting of a foundry and ma- 
chine shop, the new Niles plant is 
a one-story T-shaped structure 
having 35,000 sq ft of floor space. 
It is constructed of structural 
steel, reinforced concrete and 
brick. 


James Stewart & Co., Inc. con- 
structed the new Niles plant. Rag- 
nar Benson, Inc. constructed the 
new Meadville plant. J. Gordon 
Turnbull Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, were architects for both new 
foundries. 


Besides the new plants, the Na- 
tional Bearing Div. operates five 
other plants located in the follow: 
ing cities: Chicago, Jersey City 
St. Louis, St. Paul, and Ports- 
mouth, Va. 


The Meadville and Niles plants 
are two of six new plants which 
the American Brake Shoe Co. has 
constructed under its $15 million 
plant modernization and expan- 
sion program. 








MESTA 28 
[Se] Mom ai ae Clone). 


FouR-STAND TANDEM MILL FOR THE 
OF STAINLESS AND HIGH SILICON STEELS 


> TABLE TrPeE ROLL GRINDER 


STRUCTURAL MILL SHOWING TRAVELING TILTING TABLE 
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IT’S ALUMINUM 


Here’s maximum flexibility in conveyor lines 


-.- Rapid-Wheel Gravity Conveyor in Aluminum, 


Same design...same outstanding features...same 

low cost operation as Rapid-Wheel Conveyors in steel 
... but made of tough, durable, 61-ST Aluminum Alloy. 
Light weight...an 8-foot section weighs only 31 Ibs. 
Even women workers handle it easily... move it from 
place to place with no trouble at all. Truck drivers 

can Carry sections for fast unloading. 

Amazingly strong...carries 600 Ibs. SEQ» 
per 8-foot section. 


Corrosion resistant. And can be 





coupled with any other Rapids- = 
f 
Standard equipment. Vey 
eon oe 1/\ 
Rapid-Wheel Gravity Conveyors b \ 


in Aluminum, either alone or with 

Rapid Power Boosters, provide fast, efficient, 
low-cost handling of raw materials, parts, or 
finished products throughout the plant. 


See tt ot the It’s wise to conveyorize. 


Materials 


ieee ASK FOR YOUR CoPyY of our latest 


Cleveland, bulletin No. AW-420. It gives full 
Janvary 12t0 16 details, Write today. 

Our Booth ; 

No. 610-A THE RAPIDS-STANDARD CO.,INC. 


355 Peoples National Bank Bldg. 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Representatives in all principal cittes. 


Kiyide-Stantlard 


GRAVITY CONVEYORS...POWER BOOSTERS...HAND TRUCKS... CASTERS 
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®*——PRICES AND PRODUCTION 





Cold-Finished Steel Bars at Pittsburch 
(cents per pound) 


December. . 


Average 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Average 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


July 

August 
September 
October. ... 
November 
December 


Average 
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1934 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 


2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 


2.10 


1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 
1940 
price 
fixed 
at 
2.65 


1935 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
1.95 
1.95 


1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 


1.99 


1945 
2.65 
2.65 
2.65 
2.65 
2.65 
2.65 


2.65 
2.73 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 
2.75 


2.69 


Plates at Pittsburgh 


(cents per pound) 
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2.05 
2.21 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 


2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 


2.21 


1932 
1.50 
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1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 
1940 
1939 
price 
fixed 
at 
2.10 
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1936 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 
2.10 


2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.35 
2.35 
2.35 


2.20 


1946 
2.75 
2.93 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 


3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 
3.10 


3.06 
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2.95 
2.95 


2.80 


Hot-Rolled Sheets at Pittsburgh 


(cents per pound) 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Average 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


July 

August 
September 
October... . 
November 
December 


Average 


1929 
2.10 


2.15 
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1935 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 


1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 


1.85 


1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 
price 
fixed 

at 
2.10 


1936 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.85 
1.87 


1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
1.95 
2.15 


1.92 


1945 
2.10 
2.10 
2.18 
2.20 
2.20 
2.20 


2.20 
2.20 
2.20 


2.20 
2.20 


2.18 


1937 
2.15 
2.15 
2.35 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 


2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 
2.40 


2.35 


1946 
2.20 
2.31 
2.425 
2.425 
2.425 
2.425 


2.425 
2.425 
2.425 
2.425 
2.425 
2.485 


2.40 


1938 
2.40 
2.40 
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Another feature is solid, plug- 
clamp connection strap, which 
: gives full 360° bearing against 
: slide adjusting screw. This ar- 
: rangement also permits using 
: V-thread on screw, making 
: replacement easy. 
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Slides are accurately gibbed to insure pre- 
cise registry of die and punch. Ball seat is 
renewable, as are split bronze ball-cap 
bushings and laminated shim against which 
ball-cap is brought down by four bolts to 
give correct clearance for proper lubrica- : 
tion and fit. All parts are machined toclose : 
tolerances for interchangeability. For a 
fraction of the cost of a new slide, you can 
@ recondition the ball seat bearing. 


BEARINGS, WAYS AND GIBS 


Main shaft bearings and connection bear- : 
ings are bronze bushed. Roller Bearings are 
: standard for drive shaft bearings on large 
geared presses. All wearing surfaces are es- 
pecially finished to insure long life. 
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CUSHIONS | 


Every Bliss Inclinable Press 

is designed to accommodate 

+emxxton- Bliss Marquette die cush- 

ions which extend the press 

application to drawing 

operations on medium 
gauge metal. 

Many Bliss cush- 
ions are supplied for presses that have been 
in use for years. Placing the responsibil- 
ity for efficient press and cushion operation 
with Bliss assures you of t+ utmost in sat- 
isfactory performance. 
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> LUBRICATION 


Bliss Inclinables have | —A 
floor-line lubrication 
systems with oil or grease 
fittings at main points 
of moving contact. All 
standard Bliss Inclinable 
frames are machined to 
take Bijur one-shot pres- 
sure system. a 
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Bliss Inclinable Presses are designed : 
to take any type of Bliss automatic or 
semi-automatic feed. Addition of a few 
extra parts to the regular constant 
tension brake will convert it to an au- 
tomatic releasing brake for continuous 
operation with roll, dial or magazine 
feeds. Every Bliss feed is engineered to : 
specific requirements yet a large vari- 
ety of standard designs is available. A 
Bliss feed on a Bliss press means the 
finest equipment that money can buy, 
plus a single responsibility for efficient : 
performance of entire unit. 
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These are the reasons—plus the fact that they are priced right — 
that are most often reported by the trade for its preference of 


Bliss presses. 


If your pressed-metal production calls for inclinable presses, 
you're sure to find the specific answer among Bliss’ 20 standard 
sizes. And a Bliss sales engineer will be on hand to give you un- 
biased counsel. Remember too, “BLISS” on your press is more than 


a name...it’s a guarantee! 
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SERVICE 


All replacement parts and service 
orders carry top priority at Bliss to 
reduce your press “down time.” 
Supplying service parts for presses 
more than 50 years old is routine 
at Bliss. Accurate-fitting parts are 
supplied from stock by virtue of 
precision manufacturing methods 
which guarantee interchangeabil- 
ity. Alarge sales and service organ- 
ization is available. Incidentally, 
one effective way of preventing 
costly shutdowns is to call for 
a Bliss service inspection of your 
Bliss presses. A highly competent 
maintenance man will call on you 
and the chances are that he will 
spot trouble before it happens. 





The Bliss plant at Hastings, Michigan 
is specially equipped for quantity pro- 
duction of parts for Inclinable Presses 


eeeeeeeeenere 


Write today for catalog 2-B illustrating the new 
Bliss Inclinable Presses and Service Sheet 
A-105 giving operating and maintenance 
instructions for the complete line. 


E. W. BLISS CO.,440-A AMSTERDAM, DETROIT 2, MICH. 


Mechanical and Hydraulic Presses, Rolling Mills, Can and Container Machinery 


WORKS AT: Toledo, Cleveland, Salem, Ohio; Hastings, Mich.; Englewood, N. J.; Derby, 


England; St. Quen sur Seine, France. SALES OFFICES AT: Detroit, Hastings, Mich.; New 
York, Rochester, N. Y.; Cleveland, Dayton, Toledo, Ohio; Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 


Chicago, Ill.; Boston, Mass.; 





New Haven, Conn.; Windsor, Ont. 
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INGREASED 65% to 95% 


at Ed Roos Compan 


| 


Here's What Steel Belt 
Conveyors did at the 
Ed Roos Company 
1. Production efficiency UP 

30%. 
2. Unit cost DOWN 10%. 
3. Waste REDUCED by 5%. 
4. Machine capacities IN- 
CREASED 65 to 95%. 


5. Operating space CUT by 
58%. 


6. Worker efficiency RAISED— 
fatigue LESSENED. 


7.... AND THE ORIGINAI 
INVESTMENT ON THE 
EQUIPMENT WAS RE- 
TURNED IN SAVINGS IN 
LESS THAN 60 DAYS! 


y, Makers of Fine Cedar Chests 





The Ed Roos Co. reports that production in- 
creased DURING the period of change over to 
conveyorized handling. Let Steel-Parts engineers 
make specific recommendations concerning 
YOUR materials handling problems. Mail the 
coupon today. 


3 §6Certain choice sales territory still open. 


Qualified representatives are invited to 
write for information. 


STEEL-PARTS MANUFACTURING CO. 


DIVISION OF BLACKSTONE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Ponsa MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY------- 


SEE US IN 
BOOTH NO. 317 
at the 


STEEL 
C Ple 


HANDLING 
SHOW 


Firm_ 


City. 
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-PARTS MFG. CO, 204 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 


ase send me complete information including engineering data 


ond specifications on your Steel-Belt Conveyors. 
Cl] Please have your representative call to discuss our specific 


terials handling problems. 
Position 


a 
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PRICES AND PRODUCTION — + 


Cold-Rolled Sheets at Pittsburgh 
(cents per pound) 


Average 
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Galvanized Sheets at Pittsburgh 
(cents per pound) 


sé. 
June 


BN. c's 
August... 
September 
October. 
November 
December . 


Average 
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Tinplate at Pittsburgh 
(per base box) 


January 
February 
— ; 
Raed 
May... 
June... .. 


July... 
August 
September 
October. 
November 
December 


Average 


1929 
$5.35 
5.35 
5.35 
5.35 
5.35 
5.35 


5.35 
5.35 
5.35 
5.35 
5.35 
§.35 


5.35 


1935 
$5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 


5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 


5.25 


1930 
$5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
5.25 
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1932 
$4.75 
4.75 
4.75 
4.75 


5.31 


1933 
$4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 
4.25 


4.25 
4.25 
4.65 
4.65 
4.65 
5.25 


4.43 


1946 
1945 


1943 
1942 
1941 
1940 
1939 
price 
fixed 
at 
$5.00 
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STEEL 


_..... for the 
‘MANUFACTURING 
and 
CONSTRUCTION @& 
INDUSTRIES 


a 


THE STEEL PRODUCING AND 

ISHING FACILITIES OF L 

STEEL COMPANY ARE CON- 

STANTLY BEING ENLARGED AND 

MODERNIZED TO BETTER SERVE pe 
AND MEET INCREASED DEMANDS 

OF INDUSTRY. | 


LACLEDE STEEL COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 


e WIRE MESH — 
Rolls or Sheets 


e STEEL JOISTS 
e HIGHWAY DOWEL SPACERS 
e HIGHWAY CENTER JOINT 
e ACCESSORIES — 

Highway and Building 












THERE’S ONLY ONE 
GRAND CANYON...AND 


ss 


AW SUPER-DIAMOND 


FLOOR PLATE 


Why do front-rank architects, designers and engineers specify AW Supers 
Diamond Floor Plate instead of ordinary floor plate? Here's the answer, 
AW Super-Diamond Floor Plate has an exclusive Super-Diamond Pattern 
which gives it three outstanding advantages. It Grips Without A Slip! 
(Wet, dry or covered with oil, it grips men’s feet). It's Easy To Clean! (No 
square corners to collect dirt). It's Easy To Match! (The pattern can be 
matched from any direction). Get more information now about AW Super- 


Diamond Floor Plate, the safest, most economical floor plate ever designed. 











FREE —Write tor a copy of our New 16 
Page Booklet L-27. It's packed full of 
helpful information. Alan Wood: Stee! 
Company, Conshohocken, Pennsylvania. 


AANA 
Wie 
aere es 

vy 


FLOOR PLATES THAT GRIP 


A PodeTof ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


Other Products: Billets *Plates*Sheets*Carbon & Alloy 
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®— PRICES AND PRODUCTION—. 


Hot-Rolled Strip at Pittsburgh 
(cents per pound) 


1929 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
January.... 1.80 1.45 1.75 1.85 185 2.15 
February... 1.80 145 1.75 1.85 1.85 2.15 
March..... 1.80 1.45 1.75 1.85 185 2.35 
er 1.90 1.45 1.81 1.85 185 2.49 
May....... 190 149 200 185 185 2.49 
| ee 1.90 1.55 200 1.85 1.85 240 
July. ...... 190 160 188 185 195 2.40 
August..... 190 164 185 185 195 24 
September.. 1.97 1.68 185 185 1.95 2.49 
October.... 1.90 1.75 185 1.85 1.95 2.40 
November.. 1.90 1.75 1.85 185 1.95 2.40 
December.. 1.90 1.75 185 185 211 2.40 
Average 1.88 1.58 185 185 1.91 2.35 
1938 1939 1940 1946 1947 
January. . 240 2.15 2.10 2.10 2.50 
February. 240 2.15 2.10 °2.23 2.50 
March..... 2. 2.15 2.10 1945 235 2.50 
April....... 2.40 2.15 1.98 1944 235 2.50 
ee 2 2.06 2.10 1943 235 2.50 
ac caes 2.27 2.00 2.10 bo 2.35 2.50 
i ttua 2.15 2.00 2.10 price 2.36 2.56 
August..... 2.15 2.00 2.10 fixed 235 2.80 
September.. 2.15 2.00 2.10 at 235 2.80 
October.... 2.03 2.00 210 210 235 2.80 
November.. 2.15 2.02 2.10 2.35 2.80 
December.. 2.15 2.10 2.10 2.47 2.80 
Average 2.25 2.06 2.09 2.33 2.63 





* Over 6 in.: add 0.10c for 6 in. and under, from F ebruary 
through November 1946. 


Cold-Rolled Strip at Pittsburgh 
(cents per pound) 


1929 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 

January.... 285 188 240 260 260 2.85 
February... 285 180 240 260 260 2.85 
March 280 180 240 260 260 3.13 
Pi Gicswkes 2.75 1.80 250 260 260 3.20 
OP cwwtees 2.75 188 280 260 260 3.20 
June....... 2.75 2.00 280 260 260 3.20 
Pee 2.75 2.19 264 260 260 3.20 
August .... 2.75 2.25 260 260 260 3.20 
September.. 2.75 229 260 260 260 3.20 
October.... 2.75 240 260 260 260 3.20 
November.. 275 2.40 2.60 60 260 3.20 
December... 2.75 240 2.60 60 280 3.20 
Average 2.77 2.09 258 260 262 3.14 
1938 1939 1940 1946 «61947 

January. . 3.20 295 2.80 2.80 3.20 
February. 3.20° 295 2.80 293 3.20 
March. .... 3.20 295 280 1945 305 3.20 
BB cccase 3.20 295 268 1944 3.05 3.20 
dcsaaes 3.18 2866 280 1943 3.05 3.20 
Ps scene 3.07 280 2.80 og 3.05 3.20 
ere 295 280 280 price 3.05 3.27 
August..... 295 280 280 fixed 3.05 3.55 
September.. 2.95 280 2.80 at 3.05 3.55 
October.... 283 280 280 280 305 3.55 
November.. 2.95 280 2.80 3.05 3.55 
December... 295 2.80 2.80 3.17 3.55 
Average 3.05 286 2.79 3.03 3.35 


Bright Wire at Pittsburgh 
(cents per pound) 


1929 1931 1932 1933 1934 1938 

January.... 2.50 220 220 2.16 220 2.30 
February... 250 2.20 220 210 220 230 
March .... 250 220 220 210 2.20 2.30 
om seawes 250 2.20 220 210 223 230 
Disciews 250 220 220 210 230 2.30 
Msseshe 2.50 220 220 210 230 2.30 
Bsa eses 250 220 220 210 230 2.30 
August .... 243 220 220 210 230 2.30 
September. 240 2.20 2.20 210 230 230 
October.... 240 220 220 210 2.30 230 
November.. 240 220 220 210 230 2.30 
Decerber.. 240 220 220 220 230 230 
Average 246 220 220 211 227 230 
1937 1938 1945 1946 1947 

January.... 260 2.90 260 275 330 
February... 2.60 2.90 260 290 330 
March..... 2.84 290 1940 260 3.05 3.30 
Ns tos ae' 290 290 1943 260 305 3.30 
. 290 290 1942 263 305 3.30 
BBiccnsxe 290 2.84 +2 275 3.05 3.30 
eee 290 260 1939 2.75 3.05 3.35 
August..... 2.90 260 price 275 305 3.55 
September. 2.90 2.60 fixed 275 3.05 3.55 
October .. 290 2.60 at 275 305 3.55 
November.. 290 260 260 275 3.05 3.55 
December... 2.90 2.60 2.75 3.10 3.55 
Average 2.84 2.74 2.69 3.02 3.41 
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2.15 

2.35 

2.40 

2.40 

rl 

2.4 

2.40 

i 

2.40 Here's the score, 10 or more reasons for using everlasting fastenings . . . just ] for common 

2.35 steel. An amazing combination of advantages in favor of non-ferrous and stainless 

1947 bolt and nut products . . . only lower first cost in favor of common steel. Check 

2.50 the list against your own fastening requirements. 

2.50 Write us for details. 
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2 Prompt Shipments from Stock....... 

30 

. Harper maintains stocks of over 5000 different items .. . 

30 large quantities of each. Others being added constantly. 
i Specials made to order from ample stocks of new metals. 
. Write for summarized catalog. 

30 
7 THE H. M. HARPER COMPANY ee a ae | 
0 2607 FLETCHER STREET ¢ CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
: Branch Offices: Los Angeles, New York City, Boston, Philadelphic, Milwoukee, e 
0 Cincinnati, Dallas, Cleveland, St. Lovis. i 
e Representatives in other principal cities OE 

3 
5 | 
3 

3 BRASS « BRONZES « COPPER * MONEL « STAINLESS 
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THE HEAT 
TREAT TRAIL 






SHORT - CYCLE 






Another example of Hol- 
croft “trail blazing''—the 


first radiant tube continu- - 
ous furnace for short- ‘ 
cycle malleable anneal. * 


ing, installed more than 
1O years ago and still 


ANNEALING FURNACE © °° 


DEVELOPED BY IN 1936 


Short-cycle malleable annealing is a fast, economical process which 
offers the following advantages to large-volume manufacture: 


The process requires as little as 14 hours, as compared to several days 
for other methods, This means reduced inventories and faster shipments. 


It produces clean, scale-free work which can go directly to shop or 
assembly without further processing. 


It permits the use of light-walled containers — reduces dead weight by 
as much as 400%, and cuts fuel bills correspondingly. 


It enables large and small castings to be handled simultaneously. 


Compared to other methods, it gives several times the production per unit 
of floor area. 


Although continuous furnaces are most frequently used, this process is 
also successfully applied to batch-type furnaces. As with all Holcroft 
furnaces, each installation is designed individually for the specific 


application, thus meeting every requirement of production and quality 
with maximum over-all economy. 


In ordering production heat treat furnaces for ANY need, 
it will pay you to take advantage of Holcroft engineering 
leadership. And remember — Holcroft offers you complete 
metallurgical and engineering service, from individual 
furnace design through the trial run in vour plant. 


PRODUCTION HEAT TREAT FURNACES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
SINCE 1916 





6545 EPWORTH BOULEVARD 
DETROIT 10 ° MICHIGAN 


Chicago 3: C. H. Martin Houston 1: R. E. McArdle 
1017 Peoples Gas Bidg. 5724 Navigation Bivec 
Canada: Walker Metal Products, Ltd., Walkerville, Ontario 
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@— PRICES AND PRODUCTION —« 


Structural Shapes at Pittsburgh 
(cents per pound) 





1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 

1.64 6150 160 1.70 1.80 

1.65 150 160 1.70 1.8 

165 1.62 1.60 1.70 1.80 

1.65 1.60 1.60 1.74 = 1.80 

1.65 1.60 169 1.85 1.80 

1.65 1.60 1.60 1.85 1.80 

1.63 1.60 1.60 1.81 = 1.8 

1.60 160 1.60 1.80 1.80 

1.60 1.60 160 1.80 1.80 

1.60 160 1.70 1.80 = 1.80 

1.60 160 1.70 1.80 = 1.80 

1.50 160 1.70 1.80 1.80 

1.62 1.57 1.68 1.78 1.80 

1936 1937 1938 1946 1947 

January. 1.80 205 2.25 2.10 2.50 
February 180 2.05 225 1945 2.23 2.50 
March. . 180 221 2.25 1944 235 2.50 
April ... 180 225 225 1943 2.35 2.50 
ec 2% 180 225 2.28 1942 235 2.50 
eS 180 2.25 2.22 +4 2.35 2.50 
US SS a e'g 190 225 2.10 1939 235 2.56 
August... .. 190 2.25 2.10 price 235 2.80 
September.. 1.90 2.25 2.10 fixed 235 2.80 
October.... 1.90 2.25 2.10 at 2.35 2.80 
November... 1.90 226 210 2.10 2.35 2.80 
December... 1.90 2.25 2.10 2.35 2.80 
Average 1.85 2.21 2.17 2.32 2.63 


Standard Steel Pipe at Pittsburgh 
(per net ton) 


Computed from list discounts, for carlood 

lots; price for base size pipe, | to 3 in.; 

1 in. only since August, 1947; %4 to 3 in. 
prior to Apr. 13, 1931 


1929 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 
January $70.30 $66.50 $64.84 $65.00 $61.75 $68.40 
February 70.30 66.50 64.84 65.00 61.75 68.40 
March. . 70.30 66.50 64.84 65.00 61.75 68.40 
April..... 70.30 66.50 64.84 58.00 63.41 68.40 
ats 70.30 63.59 64.84 58.00 68.40 68.40 
June.. 70.30 64.84 64.84 58.00 68.40 68.40 
July . 70.30 64.84 64.84 61.75 68.40 68.40 
A 70.30 64.84 64.84 61.75 68.40 68.40 
September . 70.30 64.84 65.00 61.75 68.40 68.40 
October. 70.30 64.84 65.00 61.75 68.40 68.40 
November. 70.30 64.84 65.00 61.75 68.40 68.40 
December... 70.30 64.84 65.00 61.75 68.40 68.40 
Average 70.30 65.29 64.89 61.63 66.32 68.40 
1936 1937 1938 1946 1947 
January $68.40 $61.00 $71.00 $63.00 $79.00 
February 64.98 61.00 71.00 1945 66.00 79.00 
March 61.80 69.00 71.00 1944 69.00 79.00 
April... 61.00 71.00 71.00 1943 69.00 79.00 
May... 61.00 71.00 71.00 1942 69.00 79.00 
June... 61.00 71.00 71.00 = 69.00 79.00 
1 
July , 61.00 71.00 63.00 1939 69.00 79.00 
August... 61.00 71.00 63.00 price 69.00 88.00 
September. 61.00 71.00 63.00 fixed 69.00 88.00 
October. 61.00 71.00 63.00 at 69.00 88.00 
November. 61.00 71.00 63.00 $63.00 69.00 88.00 
December... 61.00 71.00 63.00 71.00 88.00 
Average 62.01 69.17 67.00 68.42 82.75 


High Speed Tool Steel 


18-4-| 
(cents per pound) 
1937 1947 
January 80.00 1946* 67.00° 
February. 67.00 1945 67.00° 
March 67.00 1944  67.00° 
April...... 67.00 1943 74.00 
ee 67.00 1942 74.00 
June... 67.00 1941 74.00 
1940 
Gs sns 67.00 1939 74.00 
August 67.00 1938 82.00 
September 80.00 price 82.00 
October. . . 80.00 fixed 82.00 
November. 80.00 at 82.00 
December 80.00 67.00 82.00 
Average....... waithe 70.10 75.58 





* An increase of 8.2 pct applies to base price from Feb. 
15, 1946 to Mar. 31, 1947. 
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Noel 


and Know How 
Je 


THIRTY YEARS AGO, Industrial Plants Corp. was formed for 
one purpose: to liquidate your frozen assets. The complex 
character of such an enterprise has been the life’s work of 
one family. From these generations of broad, practical expe- 
rience has come “Know How." 


IPC has consistently followed a progressive policy and today 
stands pre-eminent in its field. Initiative, integrity—plus ‘Know 
How''—have gained for us a host of happy clients. Our 
record of achievement is probably best reflected in the excep- 


tional attendance and consistently high returns that mark our 
sales. 


Our knack of tackling knotty liquidation problems is known 
across the country. If you have one and it comes under the 
heading of selling an idle or unprofitable plant, surplus 
machinery or inventory, consult us and learn about “Know 
How'’—as the following have in the past year: 




























U. S. Army, Trylon Too! Co., 
Voorheesville Sub Depot, Detroit, Mich. 
Schenectady, N. Y. American Utility Products, Inc., 
Harlan-Hollingsworth, Detroit, Mich. 
Wilmington, Del. General Metal Mfg. Co., 
York Industries, Toledo, Ohio. 

York, Pa. Capito! Too! Co., 
William Seller & Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Philadelphia, Pa, Panelectric Corp., 
Superior Products Co., Norwolk, Conn. 

Lynn, Mass. Aircraft Template Co., 
Duramold Division, Rockford, iil. 


Fairchild Engine & Airplane Co., 
Jamestown, N. Y. 

Tacony Tool & Machine Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Saunder Machinery Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

E. W. Bliss Co., F. P. Miller Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Jackson, Mich. 
(Surplus Machinery) 


Lakeside Plastics & Engraving Co., 
Knott & Gorllus, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Telmor Products Corp., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eastlawn Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 


G. J. Becker Machine Co., 
Chicago, It. 

























City F c East Shore Machine Products Co., 
egg o-, Cleveland, Ohio 

5 att ‘ S. & B. Tool Co., 
i. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Cornel! Tool Co., Manufacturers’ Machine Shop, Inc., 
Ferndale, Mich. Cleveland, Ohio 
Dearborn Machinery Movers, Gordon Van Tine Co., ’ 
Dearborn, Mich: Davenport, lowa. 
Toledo Millwork Co., Emmett Mold, Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio. East Akron, Ohio 
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INDUSTRIAL PLANTS CORPORATION 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — TOLEDO — PITTSBURGH 
AUCTIONEERS - APPRAISERS — LIQUIDATORS 
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WORLD'S LARGEST 


CA 


PRESS BRAKE... 
4 eit 
ez “ s 
% sme . ‘ . 
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In building the world’s largest press brake, Warren City Manu- 


facturing Company made sure of top quality welding by using 
Murex Electrodes. 

This huge unit, of fully stress-relieved welded steel con- 
struction weighs more than a half million pounds without dies. 
It is designed to exert a pressure of over 1,000 tons for bending 
steel plate 5@” thick to a right angle and in a single stroke in 
lengths up to 36 feet. 

Manual welding involved the equivalent of 40,000 feet of 
1%,” fillet welding requiring more than ten thousand pounds 
of GENEX, FHP and HTS rod. 


M & T can be of help to you ... Ask for a representative to call and 
check over your welding operations. 


METAL & THERMIT CORPORATION 
120 BROADWAY @ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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PRICES AND PRODUCTION. 


Steel Rails at Mill, Openheart) 


(per gross ton) 


1929 1932 1933 1934 
January... . $43.00 $43.00 $40.00 $36.37 
February... 43.00 43.00 40.00 36.37 
March. .... 43.00 43.00 40.00 36.37 
April....... 43.00 43.00 40.00 36.37 
ay....... 43.00 43.00 40.00 36.37 
June....... 43.00 43.00 40.00 36.37 
July....... 43.00 43.00 40.00 36.37 
August..... 43.00 43.00 40.00 36.37 
September.. 43.00 43.00 40.00 36.37 
October.... 43.00 42.25 39.55 36.37 
November... 43.00 40.00 36.38 36.37 
December.. 43.00 40.00 36.38 36.37 
Average 43.00 42.44 39.26 36.37 
1937 1938 1945 
January... . $39.00 $42.50 $40.00 
February... 39.00 42.50 40.00 
March..... 41.80 42.50 1944 42.25 
PU caxsas 42.50 42.50 1943 43.00 
ere 42.50 42.50 1942 43.00 
June. 42.50 42.50 1941 43.00 
1940 
July ... 42.50 42.50 1939 43.00 
August..... 42.50 42.50 price 43.00 
September... 42.50 41.25 fixed 43.00 
October.... 42.50 40.00 at 43.00 
November.. 42.50 40.00 $40.00 43.00 
December.. 42.50 40.00 43.00 
Average 41.86 41.77 42.44 


* Net tons, Feb. 15 to Dec. 13, 1946. 
t Dollars per 100 Ib since Dec. 13, 1946 


1935 193% 
$36.37 $26.37 
36.37 36.37 
36.37 36.37 
36.37 36.37 
36.37 36.37 
36.37 36.37 
36.37 36.3) 
36.37 36.37 
36.37 36.37 
36.37 36.37 
36.37 36.37 
36.37 39.00 
36.37 36.59 
1946 = 1947 
$43.00 $2.50 
43.19 250 
"43.39 82.50 
43.39 2.50 
43.39 250 
43.39 250 
43.39" | 2.50 
43.39 2.75 
43.39 2.78 
43.39 2.78 
43.39 275 
147.36 §=2.78 
43.67 (2.6 


Lake Superior Iron Ores 
(per gross ton, at lower Lake Erie ports} 


BESSEMER ORES 


Guarantee Price 
Phos- 
Iron phorus Old 
Natura | Cry Range Mesab 
re 55.00 0.045 $3.75 $3.50 
1915 . 55.00 0.045 3.75 3.4 
RRR eee 55.00 0.045 4.45 4.20 
WE pkngan 55.00 0.045 5.95 5.70 
1918 to July 1..... 55.00 0.045 §.95 65.70 
1918-July 1 to Sept. 30 55.00 0.045 6.40 6.15 
1918-Oct lon...... 55.00 0.045 6.65 6.40 
GA cent eee 55.00 0.045 6.45 6.20 
SRG whe eaxc si 55.00 0.045 7.45 7.2 
1921... .... 65.00 0.045 6.45 6.20 
We Si tdsea sseess SD 0.045 5.95 5.70 
WE ccdi enews ; 55.00 0.045 6.45 6.20 
RL ic cent ania 0.045 4.65 5.40 
1925 through 1928... 51.50 0.045 4.55 4.40 
1929 through 1936... 51.50 0.045 4.80 4.65 
1937 to Apr. 15,1940. 51.50 0.045 5.25 5.10 
1940-Apr. 16 on..... 51.50 0.045 4.75 4.80 
1941 through 1944... 51.50 0.045 4.75 4.60 
1945 to June 24,1946 51.50 0.045 4.95 4.70 
1946-June 24 to Dec. 31 51.50 0.045 5.45 5.20 
WOE icsiscxccsccee Be |}6OS 5.95 5.70 
NON-BESSEMER ORES 
Price 
Guarantee . 
High 
Iron Old Phos- 
Natural Range Mesabj phorut 
1914 51.50 $3.00 $2.85 
1915 ihe . 61.50 3.00 2.80 
MS kn bees 51.50 3.70 3.55 
Waa os casek ers 51.50 5.20 5.05 
1918 to July1....... 51.50 5.20 5.05 
1918-July 1 to Sept.30 51.50 5.65 5.50 
1918-Oct. 1 on .. 51.50 5.90 5.75 
SEES Sa 51.50 5.70 §.55 $5.35 
1920.... eee | 6.70 6.55 6.35 
WEN. +) atekences . 81.50 5.70 §.55 6.35 
1922... 51.50 5.20 5.05 4.85 
Els seexsiuuecsad 51.50 5.70 5.55 5.35 
UN tse duuin tik 51.50 4.90 4.75 4.55 
1925 through 1928... 51.50 4.40 4.25 4.15 
1929 through 1936... 51.50 4.65 4.50 4.4 
1937 to Apr. 15,1940. 51.50 5.10 4.95 4.85 
1940-Apr.160n .... 51.50 4.60 4.45 4.35 
1941 through 1944... 51.50 4.60 4.45 4.35 
1945 to June 24,1946 51.50 4.80 4.65 4.55 
1946-June 24to Dec.31 51.50 5.30 6.05 5.05 
er 51.50 5.80 6.55 5.55 


Lake Superior Iron Ore Shipments 


(water movement, gross tons) 


1929 1933 
65,204,600 21,623,898 
1936 1937 
44,822,023 62,598,836 
1940 1941 
63,712,982 80,116,360 
1944 1945 


81,170,358 76.714,750 


1934 
22,249, 600 


1938 
19,263,011 


1942 
92.076.781 


1948 
59 356.716 


1935 
23 , 362 , 368 


1939 
45,072,724 


1943 
84, 404 , 852 


1947 
80 570 000 
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Standard Cranes are 
built in a wide range 


of types, spans and 


capacities; special 
cranes to order. 


’ 


py Consistently since 1910 Euclid Cranes and Hoists 
/ have been built up to the highest quality standards. 


Trouble-free performance and low cost per year 
of service have always been the prime objectives. 


RBIBBRssxzaBi 


Notable reports are frequent of extremely low repair and 
maintenance costs and some of the first cranes are still 
in use today. 


Sea aQewreneooqdua » 
“Qs 
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Add to this an impressive record of repeat orders, par- 
ticularly in the heavy industries and you have a line of 
equipment that deserves and receives the confidence of 

a exacting purchasers. 

ra Interesting illustrated catalogs describing both Euclid 
Cranes and Hoists are available and should be in the files 
of every executive charged with maintaining material 
handling efficiency. Write for your copies. 


Hoists are 
evailable in 
various types, 
capacities 
and controls. 











1361 CHARDON RD., EUCLID, OHIO 





TRENT, INC. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


@...jumped production from 1000 


to 2000 units per day 





Airco’s Technical Sales Division is at the call of all industry in 
applying Airco processes and products in the solution of their prob- 
lems. If you have a metal working problem, ask to have a Technical 
Sales Division man call. Address: Dept. IA-7562, Air Reduction, 
60 East 42nd St., New York 17. N. Y. In Texas: Magnolia Airco 
Gas Products Co., Houston 1, Texas. 


Airco) AIR REDUCTION 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


TECHNICAL SALES SERVICE—ANOTHER AIRCO PLUS-VALUE FOR CUSTOMERS 
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Cast Iron Pipe at New York 


*— PRICES AND PRODUCTION 


(net ton, 6-in. and larger) 


1929 

January $39.60 
February... 39.35 
March..... 38.60 
|. 
Pin. scek/ ae 
June 35.10 
a... Ee 
A cae, See 
September.. 33.60 
October.... 34.60 
November.. 34.60 
December.. 34.60 
Average 35.84 
1937 

January... . $48.00 
February... 48.00 
March. 51.00 
April... 53.00 
ay . 53.00 
June 53.00 
July. . . 53.00 
August 53.00 
September.. 53.00 
October.... 53.00 
November.. 53.00 
December.. 53.00 
Average 52.00 
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1933 
$35.20 


S 88888 BS2555 
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1945 
1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 
1940 
price 
fixed 


at 
$52.20 


Composite Pig Iron Price 


Average of THE IRON AGE quotations on 

basic pig iron at Valley furnaces and foun- 

dry iron at Chicago, Birmingham, Buffalo, 
Valley and Philadelphia, in gross tons. 


1928 
January $17.63 
February 17.73 


March 17.73 
April.. 17.67 
May 17.45 
June 17.23 
July. ... 17.10 
August 17.11 


September 17.54 
October. 17.94 
November 18.46 
December. 18.51 


Average 17.68 


1934 
January... . $16.90 
February 16.90 


March .. 16.90 
April.... 17.07 
May... 17.90 
June 17.90 
July. .... 17.90 
August 17.98 


September . 17.90 
October 17.96 
November. 17.90 
December. 17.90 


Average 17.58 
1340 


January $22.61 
February 22.61 


March 22.61 
April 22.61 

. ee 22.61 
June : 22.61 
tee 
August..... 22.61 


September. 22.61 
October.... 22.61 
November. 22.61 
December.. 22.95 


Average 22.64 
* Estimate 


1929 
$18.43 
18.38 
18.36 
18.52 
18.70 
18.65 


18.48 
18.39 
18.27 
18.33 
18.36 
18.24 


18.43 


1935 
$17.90 
17.90 
17.90 
17.90 
17.85 
17.84 


17.84 
17.84 
17.84 
17.87 
18.84 
18.84 


18.03 


1941 
$23.45 
23.45 
23.53 
23.61 
23.61 
23.61 


23.61 
23.61 
23.61 
23.61 
23.61 
23.61 


23.68 


1930 
$18.19 
18.02 
17.75 
17.73 
17.60 
17.48 


17.16 
16.90 
16.70 
16.31 
16.21 
15.95 


17.17 


1936 


1931 
$15.90 
15.80 
15.71 
15.79 
15.76 
15.62 


15.56 
15.51 
15.44 
15.21 
14.97 
14.86 


15.51 


1937 


$18.84 $20.2 


18.84 
18.84 
18.84 
18.84 
18.84 


18.84 
18.73 
18.73 
18.73 
18.98 
19.73 


18.90 


1944 
1943 
1942 
price 
fixed 


at 
$23.61 


5 
20.50 
22.85 
23.25 
23.25 
23.25 


23.25 
23.25 
23.25 
23.25 
23.25 
23.25 


22.74 


1945 
$23.61 
24.11 
24.61 
24.61 
24.61 
24.61 


24.61 
24.61 
24.61 
24.91 
25.37 
25.37 


24.61 


1932 
$14.68 
14.51 
14.45 
14.35 
14.12 
14.01 


13.76 
13.69 
13.64 
13.63 
13.59 
13.56 


14.00 


1938 
$23.25 
23.25 
23.25 
23.25 


28.13 
29.84 


* 


1936 
$45.20 
45.20 
45.20 
45.20 
45.20 
45.20 


45.90 
45.90 
45.90 
45.90 
45.90 

7.90 


45.71 


1947 
$73.60 
73.75 
76.80 
79.80 
79.80 
79.80 


80.50 
83.30 
83.30 
83.96 
84.18 
84.18 
80.28 


1933 
$13.56 
13.56 
13.56 
13.78 
14.48 
15.01 


0 
15.5 
16.09 
16.71 
16.61 
16.61 
16.90 


15.20 


1939 
$20.6) 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 
20.61 


20.61 
20.61 
21.61 
22.61 
22.61 
22.61 


21.19 


1947 
$30.14 
30.15 
32.92 
33.15 
33.15 
33.15 


34.52 
36.84 
36.96 
36.85 
37.04 
°37.06 


*34.34 





AN IMPORTANT MESSAGE 
TO ALL TANK CAR SHIPPERS 
PLANNING EXPANSION 


The demand for tank cars is so great to- 
day that many shippers are not able to 
meet their present transportation re- 
quirements. General American is doing 
everything possible to relieve this situ- 
ation by producing as many Cars as our 


supply of materials will permit. 


However, we urge those of our cus- 


tomers who are acquiring or planning 


new plants to anticipate shipping re- 
quirements as many months in advance 
as possible. To avoid any unnecessary 
delay in future shipping of bulk liquids, 
we suggest that your traffic department 
check with General American on possi- 
ble car availabilities well ahead of your 
actual needs. Consult your nearest 


General American district office. 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


135 South LaSalle Street - 


Chicago 


DISTRICT OFFICES e Buffalo e Cleveland e Dallas e Houston e Los Angeles e New Orleans e New York e Pittsburgh e St. Louis 


San Francisco e Seattle e Tulsa e Washington 
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TAMA-WYATT 


ELECTRIC FURNACES 
RU RU) 


TAMA-WYATT 


FOUNDRY. . 


ho AJAX-Tama-Wyatt Low Frequency Induction Furnaces 
are now made in small sizes with capacities ranging from 20 to 
35 kw. 

Their operation is based on the induction principle whereby 
energy is transmitted to the molten charge without actual con- 
tact, through the refractory walls. Only the metal is heated, 
and therefore, there are no resistors or other parts having a 
higher temperature than is absolutely necessary for properly 
melting the charge. A gentle movement of the bath insures 
uniform temperature and homogeneous mixing of the alloy in- 
gredients. Linings are made of inert refractories which do not 
contaminate the melt. 

These melting machines are delivered with a self-contained, 
completely factory wired control cubicle, including automatic 
temperature controller. 

Over 250 Ajax Tama-Wyatt Furnaces are in continuous service. 


AJAX ENGINEERING CORPORATION, Trenton 7, N. J. 


AJAX METAL COMPANY, \\ 

AJAX ELECTROTHERMIC CORP., 
AJAX ELECTRIC CO., INC., 
AJAX ELECTRIC FURNACE CORP-., 
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@— PRICES AND PRODUCTION + 


Malleable Pig Iron at Mahoning or 
Shenango Valley Furnaces 


(per gross ton) 


1929 1934 1935 1936 1937 1939 
January.... $18.00 $17.50 $18.50 $19.50 $21.00 $24.00 
February... 18.00 17.50 18.50 19.50 21.25 24.09 
March..... 18.25 17.50 18.50 19.50 23.60 24.09 
April....... 18.50 17.75 12.50 19.50 24.00 24.09 
ee ganads 19.00 18.50 18.50 19.50 24.00 24.00 
June....... 19.00 18.50 18.50 19.50 24.00 23.09 
re 19.00 18.50 18.50 19.50 24.00 20.00 
August..... 19.00 18.50 18.50 19.50 24.00 20.00 
September.. 19.00 18.50 18.50 19.50 24.00 20.25 
October.... 19.00 18.50 18.50 19.50 24.00 21.00 
November.. 19.00 18.50 19.50 19.75 24.00 21.00 
December.. 19.00 18.50 19.50 20.50 24.00 21.00 
Average 18.73 18.19 18.67 19.60 23.49 22.29 
1939 1940 1945 1946 1947 
January... . $21.00 $23.00 $24.00 $25.75 $30.50 
February... 21.00 23.00 24.50 25.75 30.50 
March..... 21.00 23.00 1944 25.00 26.13 33.50 
April....... 21.00 23.00 1943 25.00 26.50 33.50 
May....... 21.00 23.00 1942 25.00 26.50 33.50 
June 21.00 23.00 1941 25.00 28.50 33.50 
price 
July. . 21.00 23.00 fixed 25.00 28.50 34.70 
August..... 21.00 23.00 at 25.00 28.50 36.50 
September... 22.00 23.00 $24.00 25.00 28.50 36.50 
October. . 23.00 23.00 25.30 28.50 36.50 
November.. 23.00 23.00 25.75 28.50 36.50 
December.. 23.00 23.50 25.75 30.10 36.50 
Average 21.59 23.04 25.02 27.48 34.35 


Basic Pig Iron at Mahoning or 
Shenango Valley Furnaces 
(per gross ton) 


1929 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
January.... $17.50 $17.00 $18.00 $19.00 $20.50 $23.50 
February... 17.50 17.00 18.00 19.00 20.75 23.50 
March..... 17.50 17.00 18.00 19.00 23.10 23.50 
April....... 17.90 17.25 18.00 19.00 23.50 23.50 
es 18.38 18.00 18.00 19.00 23.50 23.50 
issxa<s 18.50 18.00 18.00 19.00 23.50 22.70 
Be o6 can 18.50 18.00 18.00 19.00 23.50 19.50 
August..... 18.50 18.00 18.00 19.00 23.50 19.50 
September.. 18.50 18.00 18.00 19.00 23.50 19.75 
October.... 18.50 18.00 18.00 19.00 23.50 20.60 
November.. 18.50 18.00 19.00 19.25 23.50 20.50 
December.. 18.50 18.00 19.00 20.00 23.50 20.50 
Average 18.19 17.69 18.17 19.10 22.99 21.70 
1939 1940 1945 1946 1947 
January.... $20.50 $22.50 $23.50 $25.25 $30.00 
February... 20.50 22.50 24.00 25.25 30.00 
March..... 20.50 22.50 1944 24.50 25.63 33.00 
Dcctese 20.50 22.50 1943 24.50 26.00 33.00 
DP iiccees 20.50 22.50 1942 24.50 26.00 33.00 
oe 20. 22.50 Le 24.50 28.00 33.00 
price 
chee 20.50 22.50 fixed 24.50 28.00 34.20 
August..... 20.50 22.50 at 24.50 28.00 36.00 
September.. 21.50 22.50 $23.50 24.50 28.00 36.00 
October.... 22.50 22.50 24.80 28.00 36.00 
November.. 22.50 22.50 25.25 28.00 36.00 
December.. 22.50 22.90 25.25 29.60 36.00 
Average 21.09 22.53 24.52 27.14 33.85 


No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron at Chicago 


(per gross ton, at furnace) 


1929 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
January... .$20.00 $17.50 $18.50 $19.50 $21.00 $24.00 
February... 20.00 17.50 18.50 19.50 21.25 


A e 24.00 

March..... 20.00 17.50 18.50 19.50 23.60 24.00 
as cea 20.00 17.75 18.50 19.50 24.00 24.00 
BE since 20.00 18.50 18.50 19.50 24.00 24.00 
Gesccss> 20.00 18.50 18.50 19.50 24.00 23.20 
=e 20.00 18.50 18.50 19.50 24.00 20.00 
August..... 20.00 18.50 18.50 19.50 24.00 20.00 
September.. 20.00 18.50 18.50 19.50 24.00 20.25 
October.... 20.00 18.50 18.70 19.50 24.00 21.00 
November.. 20.00 18.50 19.50 19.75 24.00 21.00 
December.. 20.00 18.50 19.50 20.50 24.00 21.00 
Average 20.00 18.19 18.68 19.60 23.49 22.20 
1939 1940 1945 1946 1947 

January... . $21.00 $23.00 $24.00 $25.75 $30.50 
F ... 21.00 23.00 24.50 25.75 30.50 
March..... 21.00 23.00 25.00 26.13 33.00 
ED <isees 21.00 23.00 1944 25.00 26.50 33.00 
as ieekun 21.00 23.00 1943 25.00 26.50 33.00 
PUN 8 ios 21.00 23.00 at 25.00 28.50 33.00 
eee 21.00 23.00 price 25.00 28.50 34.20 
August..... 21.00 23.00 fixed 25.00 28.50 36.00 
September.. 22.00 23.00 at 25.00 28.50 36.00 
October.... 23.00 23.00 $24.00 25.30 28.50 36.00 
November... 23.00 23.00 25.75 28.50 36.C0 
December.. 23.00 23.40 25.75 30.10 36.00 
Average 21.59 23.03 25.02 27.64 33.93 
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KEEP /7RCOS IN MIND 


FOR WELDING AND CUTTING 
STAINLESS, ALLOY, AND NON-FERROUS METALS 


y WELD 
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ARCOS electrodes and bare wire for the fabrication of 
stainless steels, and the Arcos Oxvyare Process for cutting 
stainless and other metals are a combination that will 


lower costs, increase production, and satisfy customers. 


rr? 
y - 


ARCOS CORPORATION * 306 GULF BUILDING, PHILA. 2, PA. 
STAINLESS AND ALLOY WELDING ELECTRODES 


and OXYARC PROCESS FOR CUTTING METALS 
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~ HEAVY DUTY 


STATIONARY WHEEL 


PIG CASTING MACHINE 


Simplicity of design, high quality of materials, 
lack of rolling friction and fewer moving parts 
all contribute to the long life and freedom from 
maintenance of the Bailey Pig Casting Machine. 
Moulds are supported on a chain which rides 
on stationary roller-bearing wheels and around 
61% foot sprockets at either end. Including our 
improved Spill Proof Pouring End. Write for 


complete details. 


@ SINGLE OR DOUBLE STRAND 

®@ LOW POWER CONSUMPTION 

@® EASILY LUBRICATED 

@ EXCEEDINGLY HEAVY AND RUGGED 


WILLIAM M. 
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®— PRICES AND PRODUCTION—; 


No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron at Mahoning 
or Shenango Valley Furnaces 
(per gross ton) 


1 
January... . $17.50 
February... 17. 
March. . 17.75 
April... . 18.00 
bie 18.50 
June 18.50 
awe 18.50 
18.50 


19. 
January... . $21.00 
February 21.00 
March. . 21.00 
April... 21.00 
May.. 21.00 
June 21.00 
52 21.00 

21.00 


Average 21.59 


1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 
price 
fixed 


at 
$24.00 
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34.35 


No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron at Buffalo 


(per gross ton, at furnace) 


1929 
January... . $18.00 
February 18. 
March..... 18.50 
April..... 18.50 
ines 18.50 
June 18.75 
uly... 19.50 
August 19.50 


1 
January... . $21.00 

February... 21. 

March..... 21) 
beneath 21.00 
Tes ks 21.00 
June....... 21.00 
Pc rx¥s 21.00 
re 21.00 


Average 21.59 
+ Estimate 


23.03 


35 
$19.50 $21.00 $24.00 
50 19.50 25 24.00 


1936 1937 1938 


19.76 24.00 21.00 
20.50 24.00 21.00 


19.60 23.40 22.18 


1945 1946 1947 
$24.00 $25.75 $30.50 
24.50 75 30.50 


*Average price including Republic Steel 
Co. sales based on IRON AGE weekly scrap 
quotations since Aug. 13. 


No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron at 
Granite City, Ill.* 


(per gross ton, at 


1929 
January... . $20.75 
February... 20.7! 
March..... 20. 
April....... 20.75 
Sc nkiss 20.75 
PSs vines 20.75 
oa cee 20.75 
August..... 20.69 


December.. 20.50 
Average 20.66 
1939 

January... . $21.00 
F ary... 21.00 
March..... 21.00 
E5355 21.00 
eee 21.00 
June. . waaay" 
July. ... 21.00 
August..... 21.00 
September. 22.00 
October.... 23.00 
November... 23.00 


Average 21.59 





23.00 
00 


furnace) 

1936 1937 1938 
$19.50 $21.00 $24.00 
19.50 21.25 .00 


19.50 23.60 24. 
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* Prior to S stember 1933, St. Louis prices are given 

















ELWELL-PARKER Offers Onequalled 


Design and Application Engineering 


due to longer, more varied experience 


serving over 300 branches of industry. 


yA POD 


The nearest EPS man will gladly discuss 


Seskes BBSeB8e2 


your truck requirements. The Elwell- 
Parker Electric Company, 4225 St. Clair 


Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
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Scientific Materials 

Handling described . 

in 44 page booklet. Consult with us at the 

ee Materials Handling Exposition, Booths 426-30 


dustrial Logistics”. 
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WHEN A MAN WITH A PROBLEM... 





BEATTY Horizontal Hydraulic 
Bulldozer for heavy form- 
ing, flanging, bending. 



















BEATTY Spacing Table han- 
dies flange and web punch- 
ing without roll adjustment. 





BEATTY No. 11-B Heavy 
Duty Punch widely used in 
railroad industry. 


FOR TWO HEADS ARE BETTER THAN ONE 
maT Oana aii ee) 





BEATTY Hydraulic Press 
Brake for V-bending, form- 
ing, pressing, flanging. 


J vaiubitlbecste he. 8 





= 
anaes sh 


BEATTY CoPunShear, one 


unit does coping, punching, 
shearing. 


MACHINE AND 


Re 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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*—PRICES AND PRODUCTION —~» 


Southern No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron* 


at Birmingham 


(per gross ton) 


1929 1935 1936 1937 
January.... $16.50 $14.50 $15.50 $17.38 
February... 16.50 14.50 15.50 17.68 


March..... 16.00 14.50 15.50 19.93 
April....... 15.40 14.50 15.50 20.38 

rss ih 15.00 14.50 15.50 20.38 
June 15.00 14.50 15.50 20.38 
| eee 14.63 14.50 15.50 20.38 
August..... 14.50 14.50 15.88 20.38 
September... 14.50 14.50 15.88 20.38 


October... 14.50 14.50 15.88 20.38 
November.. 14.50 14.75 16.13 20.38 
December.. 14.50 15.50 16.88 20.38 


Average 15.13 14.60 15.76 19.87 


1940 861941 1945 
January... . $19.38 $19.38 $20.38 
February... 19.38 19.38 20.86 
March..... 19.38 19.89 21.38 
hee 19.38 20.38 1944 21.38 
May....... 19.38 20.38 1943 21.38 
PB cccsxs 19.38 20.38 1942 21.38 

price 

ee sk cae 19.38 fixed 21.38 


20.38 

August..... 19.38 20.38 at 21.38 
September.. 19.38 20.38 $20.38 21.38 
October.... 19.38 20.38 21.68 
November.. 19.38 20.38 22.13 
December.. 19.38 20.38 22.13 


Average 19.38 20.17 21.40 





24.06 


geeeee BBBBR 
BSSSSS8 SS2S5 


w 
= 
= 
a 


* Subject to 38¢ a ton deduction for 0.70 phosphorus 


and over. 


Lake Superior Charcoal Pig Iron 


at Chicago 
(per gross ton} 


1929 1937 1938 1939 
January... . $27.04 $26.54 $30.24 $28.34 


February... 27.04 26.79 30.24 28.34 
March..... 27.04 29.44 30.24 28.34 
Po. cies 27.04 30.04 30.32 28.34 
Se acai 27.04 30.04 30.34 28.34 
oT re 27.04 30.04 30.34 28.34 
eee 27.04 30.04 28.34 28.34 
August... .. 27.04 30.04 28.34 28.34 
September.. 27.04 30.04 28.34 29.34 
October 27.04 30.04 28.34 30.34 
November.. 27.04 30.16 28.34 30.34 
December... 27.04 30.24 28.34 30.34 

Average 27.04 29.45 29.31 28.92 


1942 1943 1944 1945 
January... . $31.34 $31.34 $37.34 $37.34 
February... 31.34 31.34 37.34 37.34 
March..... 31.34 31.34 37.34 41.09 


April....... 31.34 31.34 37.34 42.34 
Macca 31.34 31.34 37.34 42.34 
PDs on5c6s 31.34 31.34 37.34 42.34 
July....... 31.34 31.34 37.34 42.34 
August..... 31.34 31.34 37.34 42.34 
September.. 31.34 37.34 37.34 42.34 


October... 31.34 37.34 37.34 4234 
November.. 31.34 37.34 37.34 42.34 
December.. 31.34 37.34 37.34 42.34 


Average 31.34 33.34 37.34 41.40 


° ° oO 


SSSSSS Ssssss 
EeEekS Lekeees 


5 
£ 


42.60 
42.36 


1941 
$30.34 


30.34 
30.34 
31.08 
31.34 


31.34 
31.34 


31.34 
31.4 
31.34 


30.99 


1947 
$42.99 
42.99 
45.24 
45.99 
45.99 
45.99 


47.01 
49.49 
49.49 
52.77 
56.04 
56.04 


48.34 


e e An extensive listing of additional 
price quotations and production sta- 
tistics will be found in the regular 
weekly issues of THE IRON AGE. 





| 
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— 
— 
a 


phorus 


on 


an 3 Globe seamless steel tubing is made hot finished and cola drawn in alloy 
and carbon steels in sizes from '/ inch to 65g inches outside diameter. 
Globe seamless stainless steel tubing is available in tube sizes from 
V, inch to 65g inches outside diameter and in pipe sizes 44 inch to 
6 inches, standard, extra strong and double extra strong weights. 
Gloweld (electric welded) stainless steel tubing may be had in sizes 
ranging from %% inch to 4 inches outside diameter inclusive, and in 

onal standard weight pipe sizes 4 inch to 2 inches, inclusive. 

sta- Your tubing needs may lie somewhere within the above ranges — 

ular whatever your requirements, Globe is qualified by experience and 

* facilities to supply you with tubing of the quality and uniformity 
you demand, 


GLOBE STEEL TUBES COMPANY, Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
% 


wk STAINLESS STEEL TUBES ye PRESSURE TUBES x GLOBEIRON TUBING % GLOWELD TUBES 
% CONDENSER AND HEAT EXCHANGER TUBES % MECHANICAL TUBING 
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PUN TEE TLE 


CLAR 


AND INDUSTRIAL 





CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY, TRUCTRACTOR DIVISION, BATTLE CREEK 51, MICH. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
| NR cme Ste Ne OE REE OL NEE ERE NR SE REE SR NR RN RC I A A ET LL TT 
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cost less’ .. 


“| specify Clark fork trucks 
Sette 

“They cost less’—says 

bP he kala Pe eS d1 Tad 
Edward Valves, Inc. 

Oe Rha S StS) 1-1-8 e 
PS eM Tbe 
which makes it cost less 


to move our materials.”’ 


Ath Ml De -Me-Cl-S ek 


one want? Clark's world- 


wide organiza- 
tion of trained fleld men makes it 


easy to get competent counsel on 
your material handling problems. 
Censult Clark. 





GAS AND ELECTRIC POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


TOWING TRACTORS 





Scrap Composite Price 


@— PRICES AND PRODUCTION, 


Average of THE IRON AGE quotations o 
No. | heavy melting scrap at Pittsburgh, 





Chicago and Philadelphia, per gross ton, 
1929 1936 1937 1938 1939 1949 
January... . $17.02 $13.47 $18.33 $14.00 $14.94 517.5 
February... 16.96 14.12 19.27 13.86 15.01 16.88 
March..... 16.71 14.75 21.26 13.46 15.20 16.5 
17.18 14.59 21.02 1240 14.77 1614 
anton 16.54 13.39 1854 11.54 14.17 17.5 
Dteewe 16.39 12.81 17.28 11.32 14.71 19,3 
July 16.60 13.29 18.79 13.29 14.92 1947 
August..... 16.86 15.04 14.51 18.43 187 
September.. 16.60 1645 18.73 14.34 1832 19,9) 
---» 1578 1663 15.89 14.21 21.48 20.83 
November.. 14.83 16.31 13.34 14.74 19.66 20.33 
December.. 14.16 17.10 13.46 1488 18.05 21,42 
Average 16.30 14.83 18.03 13.54 16.39 19.47 
1941 1944 1945 1946 i947 
January... . $20.88 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $31.00 
February... 20.08 19.17 19.17 19.17 333) 
March..... 20.29 19.17 19.17 19.17 38.65 
April....... 19.22 1943 19.17 19.17 19.17 33.25 
ec baaon 19.17 1942 19.17 19.05 19.17 293) 
Bis sciccc 19.17 - 19.17 19.00 19.17 3279 
Ses ove 19.17 at 19.17 19.17 19.17 37.95 
August..... 19.17 $19.17 19.10 19.17 19.17 39.48 
September.. 19.17 17.87 19.17 .19.17 37.77 
October.... 19.17 15.87 19.17 19.17 40.50 
November... 19.17 16.54 19.17 23.34 41,2) 
December.. 19.17 19.04 19.17 28.23 40,00° 
Average 19.49 18.55 19.15 20.27 3838 
*Estimate 
No. | Heavy Melting Scrap 
at Pittsburgh 
(per gross ton) 
1928 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
January... . $19.31 $14.44 $19.50 $14.25 $15.72 $18.35 
February... 18.63 14.96 19.81 14.13 15.72 17.50 
March... .. 18.44 18.75 23.16 13.67 15.97 16.88 
re 18.60 16.75 22.26 12.44 15.31 16.55 
_ 17.88 14.50 19.38 11.50 1448 18.37 
Beerieass 18.26 13.57 18.45 11.30 15.12 20.06 
awa ss 18.55 14.19 19.75 14.25 15.66 19.10 
August..... 19.00 15.94 21.86 15.45 16.15 18.56 
Sept 18.31 17.80 19.62 15.25 19.88 20.00 
October 17.30 17.87 16.62 15.00 23.05 21.45 
November.. 16.39 17.31 13.75 15.28 20.58 21.69 
.. 1545 18.31 13.75 15.75 1868 22.28 
Average 18.01 15.87 18.86 14.02 17.17 19.23 
1941 1944 1945 1946 1947 
January $22.13 $20.00 $20.00 $20.00 $32.25 
21.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 34% 
March..... 21.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 39.85 
aon. : 20.20 1943 20.00 20.00 20.00 35.40 
ay... 20.00 1942 20.00 20.00 20.00 30.38 
June.. 20.00 = 20.00 20.00 20.00 33.88 
Paces 20.00 at 20.00 20.00 20.00 38.45 
August..... 20.00 $20.00 19.95 20.00 20.00 40.00 
September.. 20.00 18.25 20.00 20.00 37.75 
October.... 20.00 16.10 20.00 20.00 40.75 
November.. 20.00 17.13 20.00 23.94 41.88 
December.. 20.00 19.94 20.00 29.00 40.00° 
Average 20.36 19.28 20.00 21.08 37.13° 
*Estimate 
No. | Heavy Melting Scrap 
at Chicago 
(per gross ton) 
1936 1937 1938 1939 1840 
$13.37 $17.81 $13.00 $13.87 $16.38 
14.19 19.25 12.69 13.94 15.75 
14.75 20.60 12.15 14.25 15.69 
14.34 20.56 11.37 13.37 15.33 
12.87 17.12 11.00 1275 17.00 
12.85 15.70 10.45 13.45 18.19 
13.37 17.62 12.00 13.50 17.35 
16.19 19.70 13.75 13.87 18.03 
16.15 17.56 13.60 16.22 19.22 
16.25 14.69 12.88 19.16 19.75 
16.50 12.50 14.20 17.85 20.06 
17.00 12.38 13.75 16.67 20.60 
Average 14.84 14.74 17.12 12.56 14.91 17.73 
1941 1944 1945 19481947 
January... . $20.00 $18.75 $18.75 $18.75 $29.75 
February... ; 18.75 18.75 18.75 31.63 
March..... ; 18.75 18.75 18.75 36.69 
April....... 1943 18.75 18.75 18.75 33.05 
iene \ 1942 18.75 18.75 18.75 29.38 
June....... 18.75 = 18.75 18.75 18.75 30.88 
Bas Keiis 18.75 at 18.75 18.75 18.75 36.97 
August..... 18.75 $18.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 39.88 
September.. 18.75 18.69 18.75 18.75 38.75 
October 18.75 16.90 18.75 18.75 40.50 
November.. 18.75 17.00 18.75 23.13 39.13 
ecember.. 18.75 18.69 18.75 27.25 38.75° 
Average 19.01 18.27 18.75 19.87 35.45 
*Estimate 





FORGING MACHINERY 


For most efficient 
FORGING PRODUCTION 


@ Forging production efficiency is 
constantly becoming more vital to successful 
Forge Shop operation. Obsolete machinery or 
lack of the best machines for the work being 
produced is very often costly. 

Ajax Forging Machines, Forging Presses and 
Forging Rolls are built on a basis of mechanical 
soundness embodying many exclusive, patent- 
ed mechanical features. In the design and con- 
struction of this line of machinery, the recogni- 
tion of the need for greater operating speed, 
greater ease of operation and a higher degree 
of accuracy in forging output, is constantly a 
guiding factor. 

As a result, the forging production advantages 
afforded by these machines will be most valuable 
to many Forge Shop Operators during the com- 
petitive years ahead. Write today for bulletins. 


“AJAX 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


EUCLID BRANCH P.O. CLEVELAND 17, OHIO 
110 S. DEARBORN ST. DEWART BUILDING 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS NEW LONDON, CONN. 





<P, St 


2 mA 


HERC-ALLOY FEATURES 


@ America’s first alloy steel sling chain... first 
to bear a serial number. 


@ Every CM HERC-ALLOY Sling Chain is alloy 
steel throughout...links, rings, hooks. There 
is only one grade... the best. 


Every chain is individually tested and accom- 
panied by a certificate of registration. 
Links are side welded for maximum strength 
by patented INSWELL electric method. 


HERC-ALLOY Chains should never be 
annealed. 


HERC-ALLOY Chains are lighter...stronger... 
easier to handle...outlast ordinary chains 
4 to 5 times...cost less on the job. 


HERC-ALLOY 


... the chain you can SEE is safe 


COLUMBUS- 


CHAIN CORPORATION 





@ A simple visual inspection* is all 
that is needed to determine the con- 
tinued serviceability of a HERC-ALLOY 
Chain. That’s why more and more of 
the important companies are stand- 
ardizing on HERC-ALLOY... because 
HERC- ALLOY Chains are immune to 
unseen dangerous 
tc crystallization... be- 
Th , cause you can see 
i ) when a HERC-ALLOY 
qh NS | Chain needs repairs 
ate oe Lae coe 


or replacing. 
rec \ booklet. No charge. 


We 
















ma 


Affiliated with Chisholm-Moore Hoist Corporation 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA, N. Y, 


SALES OFFICES: New York « Chicago « Cleveland +* San Francisco + Los Angeles 
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®—PRICES AND PRODUCTION —« 


No. | Heavy Melting Scrap 
at Philadelphia 


(per gross ton) 


1929 +1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
January... $16.39 $12.62 $17.37 $14.75 $15.25 $18.00 
February... 16.39 13.25 18.50 14.75 16.25 17.38 
March..... 16.13 13.75 19.60 14.55 15.38 17.12 


Reece’ 17.00 13.69 20.00 13.37 15.62 16.75 

OY .c cca 16.39 12.81 18.62 12.13 15.25 17.56 
ce 16.00 12.00 17.20 12.20 15.41 19.69 
ee 16.50 12.31 19.00 13.63 15.62 18.95 
August..... 16.50 14.00 19.75 14.35 18.25 19.56 
September.. 16.39 15.40 19.00 14.25 18.87 20.50 


October... 15.70 15.75 16.38 14.75 2235 20.70 
November.. 15.00 15.12 13.75 14.75 20.75 20.75 
December... 14.50 15.50 14.25 15.12 18.92 20.85 


Average 16.07 13.85 17.78 14.05 17.08 18.98 


1941 1944 1945 1946 1947 
January... . $20.50 $18.75 $18.75 $18.75 $31.00 
February... 20.00 18.756 18.75 18.75 33.38 
March... .. 20.00 18.75 18.75 18.75 39.38 
April....... 19.00 1943 18.75 18.75 18.75 33.10 
RS 18.75 1942 18.75 18.40 18.75 29.69 

[ee 18.75 - 18.75 18.25 18.75 33.63 
MP Scie 18.75 = at 18.75 18.75 18.75 38.45 
August... .. 18.75 $18.76 18.60 18.75 18.75 38.50 
September.. 18.75 16.66 18.75 18.75 36.80 
October.... 18.75 14.60 18.75 18.75 40.25 
November.. 18.75 15.50 18.75 2294 4263 
December.. 18.75 18.50 18.75 28.00 41.10° 

Average 19.13 17.01 18.68 19.87 36.50° 

*Estimate 


No. | Machinery Cast Scrap 
at Cincinnati 
(per gross ton) 


1929 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
January. ... $17.14 $9.50 $10.25 $11.37 $15.75 $11.25 
February... -- 17.24 9.50 9.94 11.75 16.12 10.87 
March. .... 17.19 10.00 9.19 1240 17.30 11.05 
12.19 17.37 10.62 


> 
= 
_ 
N 
= 
od 
_ 
oc 
8: 
eo 
~ 
a 


November... 16.57 
December.. 16.52 


10.50 14.00 11.85 13.15 
10.90 15.12 10.75 13.88 


9.75 12.56 14.69 11.68 


ee 17.19 9.45 887 11.50 14.44 10.25 
June....... 17.19 9.00 9.06 11.20 14.00 10.10 
oie 17.19 9.00 9.10 11.19 14.87 11.75 
August..... 17.05 888 9.94 1243 16.25 12.65 
September.. 16.98 8.75 10.00 13.60 14.25 1231 
October... 16.92 8.75 10.50 14.00 13.38 12.31 

88 
9.85 
9.30 


Average 17.03 








1939 1940 1941t 1946 1947 

January.... $13.75 $17.65 $22.75 $20.00 $34.00 
February... 13.75 16.69 22.50 20.00 35.38 
March..... 14.38 16.25 *22.50 20.00 47.00 
April... 13.56 16.05 ... 1945¢ 20.00 45.60 
e556 ne 12.00 16.88 1944 20.00 43.25 
June 12.13 19.38 oo 20.00 44.88 
nase 12.25 18.65 .... price 20.00 46.50 
August... .. 12.80 18.75 .... fixed 20.00 45.50 
September.. 15.38 20.12 °22.50 at 22.50 44.50 
October.... 19.55 20.55 22.50 $20.00 25.00 45.50 
November.. 18.88 21.00 22.50 26.25 50.38 
December.. 17.75 22.50 22.50 30.80 53.60° 
Average 14.68 18.71 22.05 44.67° 
*Estimate 


*In transition from open market quotations to OPA 
price maximums, this grade not quoted. However, in 
September, the maximum schedules were revised to 


include this grade. 


t Ceiling price does not include delivery costs. 


Magnesium, 99.8 Pct Plus 


(cents per pound, freight allowed; f. 0. b. 
Freeport, Tex., since Dec. |, 1947) 


1928..... 56.00 1935... . .30.00 181... 27.00 
1930..... 48.00 1936..... 30.00 1942... . .22.50 
1931..... 34.00 1937... . .30.00 1943 @ 
1932..... 29.00 1938... . .30.00 ih 
1933..... 28. 1939..... 27.00 1947 
1934... . .26.00 1940..... 27.00 20.50 





Lessons learned from 
the flying wing 


MAY AID YOUR ENGINEERS 


The idea of a flying wing is almost as old as flying itself. But in the 
YB-49 Flying Wing Bomber, Northrop engineers found the first 
practical solution to split-second control so essential in the opera- 
tion of high-speed aircraft. 

One factor contributing to the successful operation of this revolu- 
tionary ship is the newly developed elevon control which combines 
the functions of the elevator and aileron found in conventional air- 
planes. This control system typifies the many types of Actuators 
and Power Units produced by Foote Bros 

If you face any problem requiring control of linear or rotary 
motion, you will find a solution in Foote Bros. Actuators and 
Power Units. They are engineered for the job they are to perform 
and may be designed to fit a restricted space envelope. Their 
extreme precision permits operation at very high speeds, and 
they assure positive control within an exacting time cycle. 

Foote Bros. engineers will be glad to assist you in the develop- 
ment of Power Units or Actuators to meet the specific needs of your 
designing engineers. 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR AND MACHINE CORPORATION 


Dept. M, 4545 South Western Boulevard . Chicago 9, Illinois 


Three engineering bulletins are available to assist your engineers. They are:(1) 
“Whatever Your Needs in Quality Gears”; (2) “Aircraft Quality Gears” and 
(3) "Foote Bros. Power Units.”’ lf you have not received copies, write for them. 


FODTE BR 


Foote Bros. Power Unit 
used on the elevon system 
of the Flying Wing—typi 
cal of their many appli 
cations to atrcraft and 


other equipment 


“A-Q” (aircraft qual 
ity) Gears permit opera 
tion at extremely high 
speeds; they are compact, 
light in weight and 
highly efficient. Their 
precision assures lou 
notse level. 


Helical gear and worm 
gear speed reducers in a 
wide range of sizes, types 
and ratios to satisfy prac- 
tically any industrial 
requirement. 


Highquality commercial 
sears—helical, spur, 
bevel or worm—for ma- 
chine tools, diesel en- 
gmmes, tractor transmts- 
sions, mining machinery, 
printing presses and any 
one of a thousand other 
applications. 


Baller Power, Teaomiooion |wwugh Lilloe Lew 
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THE FINAL WORD IN FINISHING 





Dual drums for 
grinding both 
sides at once 


Spiral-wound 
abrasive 
covering for 


*ully enclos- quick renewal 
ed for liquid 
— Resilient pnevu- 
matic drums to 
Handy ponel Weontrol hard- 
control 


ness of grind 


Oscillation 
and recipro- 
cation 


Combined 
pass-line roll 
and scrubber 


Diagonal 
grinding 





HAMILTON 
GRINDING AND FINISHING MACHINE 


for grinding and polishing metal strip and sheets 
... all types and gauges... 


The above unique features—never before 
available in automatic grinding equipment 
—have proved their merits on many types 


and sizes of metal strip and sheets: 


STAINLESS STEELS 
ALLOY STEELS 
CARBON STEELS 
ALUMINUM 
COPPER 

CLAD METALS 





A battery of machines in tandem provides continuous operation. 


Write for details to 


HAMILTON PUMP COMPANY, INC. 


Chie Shia a1 8 Pittsburgh 1, Pa., U. S.A. 
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@—-PRICES AND PRODUCTION —. 


No. | Machinery Cast Scrap 
at Chicago 


(per gross tont) 


1929 1934 1935 1936 1937 192% 
January.... $15.81 $9.50 $10.60 $12.00 $15.87 $12.50 
February... 16.25 9.50 10.00 12.75 16.25 12.19 
March..... 16.00 9.50 9.38 13.10 17.40 11.05 
April....... 16.00 9.50 9.00 12.50 17.12 10.88 
WR saat 15.39 890 9.00 12.00 15.25 10.75 
WE: waivawe 14.75 7.60 9.00 12.00 15.00 10.45 
ere 14.50 8.05 9.30 12.12 15.75 12.00 
August. .... 14.50 8.00 10.87 13.37 16.55 13.35 
September. 14.50 8.00 11.29 13.60 14.38 13.00 
October.... 14.50 8.00 11.25 14.00 13.18 12.25 
November.. 13.63 8.25 11.50 14.00 11.65 12.60 
December.. 13.50 9.65 11.80 14.75 12.12 12.5 
Average 15.11 8.69 10.24 13.02 15.04 12.01 
1939 1940 1941+ 1946 61947 
January.... $12.56 $14.00 $18.88 $20.00 $43.38 
February... 12.75 13.75 19.25 20.00 44.56 
March..... 12.75 13.56 20.75 20.00 46.00 
Sa Si 12.12 14.81 *22.33  1945¢ 20.00 42.70 
a 11.75 16.31 21.40 1944 20.00 38.09 
June....... 12.15 17.31 20.00 4 20.00 41.8) 
1 
eee cst 12.25 16.75 20.00 price 20.00 46.00 
August..... 12.25 16.88 20.00 fixed 20.00 49.38 
September.. 14.50 17.13 20.00 at 22.50 49.50 
October.... 16.87 17.75 20.00 $20.00 25.00 51.00 
November... 15.65 18.00 20.00 32.28 62.75 
Decemder.. 14.59 19.13 20.00 41.05 60.30 
Average 13.34 16.28 20.21 23.40 47.12° 
a *Estimate 


t Changed from net ton basis Apr. 30, 1941. 
+ Ceiling price does not include delivery costs. 


Furnace Coke, Connellsville 
(net ton at oven) 


1929 1937 1938 1939 1940 194) 

January.... $2.75 $4.00 $4.00 $3.75 $4.20 $5.50 
February... 2.90 4.06 4.00 3.75 4.00 65.50 
March..... 2.98 4.25 4.00 3.75 4.00 65.52 
April 2.78 4.51 4.00 3.75 400 5.6 
ts 3aecs 2.75 460 4.00 3.75 4.00 6.00 
Ms tcasi 2.75 4.58 3.865 3.75 4.00 6.13 
(PRE ee 2.75 436 3.75 3.75 420 6.13 
August..... 2.73 4.35 3.75 3.75 463 6.13 
September. 2.65 4.27 3.75 4.25 4.75 6.13 
October.... 265 4.25 3.75 490 4.75 6.13 
November.. 2.65 4.25 3.75 6.00 5.10 6.13 
December.. 263 4.00 3.75 6.00 5.38 6.13 
Average 2.75 4.29 3.86 408 4.42 5.82 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

January $6.13 $6.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.50 $8.75 
February 6.00 6.25 7.00 7.00 7.50 8.88 
March 6.00 650 7.00 7.00 750 9.0 
April. . 6.200 650 7.00 7.00 7.50 98.bv 
ay.. 6.00 650 7.00 7.15 7.50 10.50 
June... 6.00 6.50 7.00 7.50 7.50 10.50 
cece 6.00 650 7.00 7.50 850 11.40 
August..... 6.00 650 7.00 7.50 8.75 12.0 
September. 6.00 6.50 7.00 7.50 8.75 12.00 
October.... 6.00 650 7.00 7.50 8.75 1238 
November 6.00 6.50 7.00 7.50 8.75 12.50 
December... 6.00 660 7.00 7.50 8.75 12.50 
Average 6.01 645 7.00 7.30 8.10 10.83 


Foundry Coke, Connellsville 
(net ton at oven) 


1928 «1937 1938 1939 1940 194! 
January.... $3.75 $4.50 $65.00 $4.75 $6.50 $5.75 


February... 3.75 4.50 6.00 4.75 6.31 5.75 
March..... 3.75 4.60 6.00 4.75 65.25 5.85 
April....... 3.75 600 6.00 4.75 5.26 5.62 
PP esuass 3.75 5.26 6.00 4.75 65.25 6.72 
SE cesans 3.75 5.25 485 4.75 625 6.88 
Ges cicess 3.75 6.00 4.75 4.75 5.25 6.88 
August..... 3.75 56.00 4.75 4.75 65.25 6.88 
September.. 3.75 5.00 4.75 5.12 5.25 6.88 
October.... 3.75 5.00 4.75 6.65 6.25 6.88 
November.. 3.75 5.00 4.75 6.75 5.68 6.88 
December... 3.50 5.00 4.75 6.75 5.75 6.88 
Average 3.73 4.92 4.86 502 535 6.49 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 

January.... $6.88 $6.88 $8.06 $8.25 $9.00 $8.50 
February... 6.88 7.13 825 825 9.00 9.38 
March. . 6.88 7.38 8.25 8.25 9.00 10.25 
6.88 7.38 8.25 825 9.00 10.65 

6.88 7.44 8.25 847 9.00 11.25 

688 7.50 825 9.00 9.00 11.25 

6.88 7.50 825 9.00 9.68 12.75 

6.88 7.50 825 9.00 850 13.75 

6.88 7.50 8.25 9.00 8.60 13.75 

688 7.50 825 9.00 850 13.94 

6.88 7.50 8.25 9.00 98.50 14.00 

6.88 7.50 825 9.00 8.50 14.00 

6.88 7.39 8.24 8.71 8.85 11.96 
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COMPLETELY 
PRESSING ¢ FEEDING « EJECTING 


vis MULTIPRESS 


AND INDEX TABLE ACCESSORY 
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answer to ‘nereased product 
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The MULTIPRESS 
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of plant working conditions. 
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NIULTIPRESS. 


C) Press ram and table dial oper- 
ate in positive sequence. Both 
are operated HydrOlLically 
through the control system of 
the MULTIPRESS. 


C Single lever controls action of 
hoth ram and table for either 
single or automatic cycling. 


C) Tooling may be located at six stations 
around the dial. 


() Cam within table housing provides auto- 
matic ejection of the finished parts 
(optional). 


< Ram speed, tonnage, and rate of travel, 
as well as movement of the table dial, 
are easily regulated by the operator. 


The HydrOILic Index Table 
is also available as a separate 
unit for use on any hydrauli- 
cally powered machinery. 
Write for details. 


THE DENISON ENGINEERING CO. 
1158 Dublin Rd., Columbus 16, Ohio 


eT. 4. REO. U. &. PAT. OFF. 


DENISON 


EQUIPMENT sa APPLIED 


wf, 4°)|\ Pere 
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The Right 20/222 
for Your Product.... 
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AL VRODUCTION WANASER 
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KEYSTONE WIRE 





e Music Spring Wire 
e Flexible Shaft Wire 
e Pre-formed Staple Wire 


e Rope Wire 

e Galvanized 
Telephone Wire 

e Gas Welding Wire 

e Box Binding Wire 

e Box Stapling Wire 


e Tubular Rivet Wire 
e Cold Heading Wire 
e Spiral Binding Wire 


The wire for your product may also deserve wire 
manufacturing skill and care far above that re- 
quired for ordinary wire. 


SPECIAL ANALYSIS WIRE 


for all industrial purposes 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE 
PEORIA 7, ILLINOIS 
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®— PRICES AND PRODUCTION—~« 


Electrolytic Copper, Conn. Valley 
(cents per pound) 


1929 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
January.... 16.84 6.00 8.18 9.00 9.25 12.65 
February... 18.05 5.00 8.00 9.00 9.25 13.60 
March..... 21.38 5.26 8.00 9.00 9.25 15.99 
April... .. 19.93 5.68 839 9.00 9.40 15.35 
May..... 18.00 693 850 9.00 9.50 14.00 
June.... 18.00 8.00 882 888 9.50 14.00 
July....... 18.00 891 9.00 800 9.60 14.00 
August.. 18.00 9.00 9.00 822 9.75 14.00 
September.. 18.03 9.00 9.00 8.77 9.75 13.78 
October.... 18.00 825 9.00 9.19 9.85 12.06 
November.. 18.00 8.16 9.00 9.25 10.43 11.02 
December.. 18.00 812 9.00 9.25 11.00 10.24 
Average 18.35 7.28 866 888 9.71 13.39 
1938 1939 1940 1946 1947 
January.... 10.42 11.25 12.22 12.00 19.56 
February 10.00 11.25 11.40 12.00 19.75 
March 10.00 11.25 11.38 1945 12.00 21.50 
April 10.00 10.47 11.33 1944 12.00 21.50 
May 9.60 10.06 11.32 1943 12.00 22.63 
June 9.00 10.00 11.37 bo 14.28 21.63 
July... 9.81 10.22 10.81 price 14.375 21.50 
August 10.12 10.49 10.95 fixed 14.375 21.50 
September. 10.25 11.93 11.54 at 14.375 21.50 
October 10.98 12.44 12.00 12.00 14.375 21.50 
November.. 11.25 12.50 12.00 17.19 21.50 
December.. 11.25 12.50 12.00 19.50 21.50 
Average 10.22 11.20 11.53 14.044 21.30 
Zinc at New York 
(cents per pound) 
1929 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
January 6.70 462 4.08 522 6.20 6.35 
February 6.70 4.73 4.06 523 680 6.17 
March 680 4.72 425 5.27 7.75 4.77 
April 7.04 4.72 438 6.27 7.70 4.53 
en ccs 6.98 4.71 460 6.27 7.10 4.43 
June 7.00 459 467 6.26 7.10 4.53 
a 7.10 468 4.70 6.16 7.27 65.14 
August. ... 7.15 463 492 6.17 7.56 6.14 
September 7.15 443 6.04 6.22 7.54 6.24 
October... 7.09 4.19 5.21 §.22 6.45 5.40 
November 6.63 4.08 623 535 6598 6.12 
December 6.09 4.06 6.22 564 636 4.89 
Average 6.87 4.51 4.70 6.27 690 4.98 
1939 1940 1941 1946 1947 
January... 489 6.03 7.65 8.65 11.005 
February. . 489 593 7.65 8.65 11.005 
March.... 489 6.14 7.65 8.65 11.005 
. See 489 6.14 7.65 1945 8.65 11.005 
MR ecvdvcs 489 6.20 7.65 1944 8.65 11.005 
June....... 489 663 7.65 «+4 8.65 11.005 
July... 4.91 664 7.65 price 8.69 11.005 
August..... 5.11 6.79 7.65 fixed 8.69 11.005 
September.. 6.51 7.33 7.65 at 8.69 11.005 
October.... 6.89 7.64 836 8.65 9.28 11.03 
November.. 6.89 7.64 8.65 10.86 11.06 
December... 6.46 7.65 8.65 10.94 11.06 
Average 5.51 6.73 7.88 9.08 11.02 
Aluminum, 99 Pct Plus 
(cents per pound, freight allowed) 
1929 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
January.... 23.90 23.30 23.30 23.30 20.50 20.50 
February... 23.90 23.30 23.30 21.65 20.50 20.50 
March..... 23.90 23.30 23.30 21.65 20.50 20.50 
ea. vas 23.90 23.30 23.30 21.65 20.50 20.50 
isos in 23.90 23.30 23.30 21.65 20.50 20.50 
tune....... 23.90 23.30 23.30 21.65 20.50 20.50 
} ere 23.90 23.30 23.30 21.65 20.50 20.50 
ugust..... 23.90 23.30 23.30 21.65 20.50 20.50 
September.. 23.90 23.30 23.30 21.65 20.50 20.50 
October.... 23.90 23.30 23.30 21.49 20.50 20.50 
November.. 23.90 23.30 23.30 20.50 20.50 20.50 
December.. 23.90 23.30 23.30 20.50 20.50 20.50 
Average 23.90 23.30 23.30 21.58 20.50 20.50 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
January.... 20.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 17.00 
February. 20.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 17.00 1947 
March. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 17.00 1946 
a iioks 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 17.00 1945 
eekatss 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 17.00 1944 
ee 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 17.00 = 
Wc esos 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 17.00 price 
August..... 20.00 20.00 20.00 18.00 17.00 fixed 
September.. 20.00 20.00 20.00 18.00 17.00 at 
October.... 20.00 20.00 20.00 18.00 15.00 15.00 
November.. 20.00 20.00 20.00 17.50 15.00 
December.. 20.00 20.00 20.00 17.00 15.00 
Average 20.08 20.00 20.00 18.71 16.50 
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... thats REOKOK 
Electro-Silvery 


ee 


STEEL PLANTS 


60-pound Keokuk Electro-Silvery Pigs for blocking the 
open hearth heat. For equal distribution of silicon and 
best temperature melt-down. Handle by magnet 


FOUNDRIES 


30-pound Keokuk Electro-Silvery 12! 2-pound Keokuk Electro-Sil- 
Pigs for charging mechanically or very Piglets so uniform in weight 
by hand into the cupola. Easily that they may be charged into the 
broken into two or more pieces, cupola by count, eliminating 
handled by magnet and measured weighing operations. Handle by 


by weight. Regular oralloy analysis. magnet. Regular or alloy analysis 


Write today for complete information. 


s 


wot . -— 2 
Tat 7 #F & Pore 
ee 3 J > Se 


KEOKUK, IOWA 


Sales Agents: MILLER AND COMPANY, 332 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, Chicago 4, Illinois 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, 3504 CAREW TOWER ° ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI, 407 N. EIGHTH ST, 
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Whether a press is large or small, its operation creates vibration. 
And uncontrolled vibration wears out machinery prematurely, 
weakens building structure, causes accidents and breakdowns, 


spoiled work, and lowered employee efficiency. 


Korfund Vibration Control isolates vibration and reduces its costly 
effects. Years of experience with thousands of successful installa- 
tions have resulted in the development of standard Vibro-lsolators 
in a complete range of sizes. These practical, efficient units are 
recommended for punch presses, drop hammers, shears and other 


machinery. They are sold on a “Satisfaction Guaranteed” basis. 


Write for bulletins giving further information. If you'll send us 
details of your machinery—type, make and size—we'll gladly 


submit recommendations without obligation. 


“When it’s ao question of vibration, Korfund has the answer.” 


LY 


VIBRATION 
CONTROL 


eC ti eet ea oe eee Creme ROC) Maem Bll 
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Lead at New York 


(cents per pound) 


1939 
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Average 5.05 
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1938 
4.50 
4.51 


- SPaaee apes 
+ 2=2888 2282 


1945 


1943 
1942 
price 
fixed 
at 
6.50 


12.20 
8.10 


Straits Tin at New York 
(cents per pound) 


1929 
January 49.21 
February 49.39 


March 48.85 
April . 45.93 

ay . 43.88 
June... 44.20 
Ms eases 46.29 
August..... 46.60 


September. 45.32 
October.... 42.25 
November... 40.18 
December.. 39.87 


Average 45.16 


1939 
January. . 46.39 
F 45.64 
March..... 46.17 
April....... 47.16 
May....... 49.00 
June . 48.81 
a....... Be 
August..... 48.80 


December.. 51.40 
Average 49.11 


1934 
51.98 
51.78 
53.84 
55.66 
53.57 
51.31 


51.94 
51.99 
51.52 
§1.01 
§1.24 
50.92 


62.23 


1940 
46.73 
45.85 
47.07 
46.96 
51.51 
54.64 


51.61 
51.21 
50.30 
51.50 
50.57 
50.11 


49.84 


1935 
50.91 
49.99 
46.88 
50.05 
51.10 
51.08 


52.03 


1936 


1945 
1944 
1943 
1942 
price 
fixed 


at 
52.00 


50 Pct Ferrosilicon 


(carloads, per gross ton, delivered East 
of Mississippi River) 





1929 1936 1937 
January... . $83.50 $77.50 $69.50 
February... 83.50 77.50 69.50 
March..... 83.50 77.50 69.50 
Pico ecwh 83.50 77.50 69.50 
ee 83.50 77.50 69.50 
June 83.50 77.50 69.50 
July....... 83.50 69.50 69.50 
August..... 83.50 69.50 69.50 
September.. 83.50 689.50 69.50 
October.... 83.50 69.50 69.50 
November.. 83.50 69.50 69.50 
December . 83.50 69.50 69.50 
Average 83.50 73.50 69.50 
1943 1944° 
January $74.50 6.65¢ 
February 74.50 65 
March 74.50 6.65 
April.... 74.50 6.65 
May....... 1942 74.50 6.65 
PDs cess 1941 74.50 6.65 
price 

eee fixed  6.65¢° 6.65 
August....._ at 6.65 6.65 
September. $74.50 665 6.65 
October. ... 6.65 6.65 
November... 6.65 6.65 
December. . 6.65 6.65 
Average 265 6.65 

* Cents per ib of contained Si. 
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“THERE IS A SUNBEAM STEWART INDUSTRIAL FURNACE FOR EVERY NEED 


unbeam 
STEWAR 


THE BEST INDUSTRIAL FURNACES MADE 


¢ Longer furnace life * Greater production 
¢ Lower operating cost 


As a division of Sunbeam Corporation we have the oppor- 
tunity of working with our furnaces in the production of Sunbeam 
appliances, lawn sprinklers, sheep shears, animal clippers, ete. 
In manufacturing our own products we must contend with 
practically every heat treating problem faced by industry 
—«€ position unique in the furnace manufacturing field. 

This experience with our own furnaces in large volume pro- 
duction enables us to render a service to you far beyond other 
manufacturers. That is one reason why Sunbeam Stewart Fur- 
nace installations have been so successful. They are based not 
only on furnace engineering ability, but on practical experience 
under actual operating conditions. We have learned through 
actual experience the factors that give longest furnace life... 
greatest production... best quality ...and lowest operating 
cost. 

Our highly trained technical staff of furnace engineers who 
for over 50 years have built furnaces for the leading com- 
panies throughout the United States and abroad are 
qualified to recommend the correct type of furnace 
to meet your requirements. 


A letter, wire or ‘phone call will promptly 
bring you information and details on Sunbeam 
Stewart Furnaces, either units for which plans 
ore now ready or units especially designed to 
meet your needs. Or, if you prefer, a Sunbeam 
Stewart engineer will be glad to 

call and discuss your heat treating 

problem. 


RECIRCULATING 
FURNACES 


GAS * ELECTRIC « OIL 


HARDENING, QUENCHING 
AND DRAWING UNIT 


ROTARY HEARTH FORGE 


Pei | Ih 
eit nt 


PORTABLE OVEN FURNACE 


= 


fz Des 


. a | : 
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SEMI-MUFFLE AND FULL MUFFLE 
OVENS 


SUNBEAM STEWART INDUSTRIAL FURNACE DIVISION of SUNBEAM CORPORATION 

Formerly CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO.) 

Main Office: Dept. 110, 4433 Ogden Ave., Chicago 23 — New York Office: 11 W. 42nd St., New York 18—Detro# Office: 308 Boulevard Bidg., Detroit 
Canada Factory: z Weston Rd., So., Toronto 9 
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FOR THE WORLD'S 
FASTEST STRIP MILL 


Weirton Steel Works, Weirton, W. Va. 


i 
constant power 


WITH READY-POWER-EQUIPPED ELECTRIC TRUCKS 


Illustrated at top is one of two 2250 HP Motors at the 
Weirton Steel Works, Weirton, W.Va. furnishing constant 
power to drive the finishing rolls of the world’s fastest cold- 
reduction strip mill capable of mile-a-minute production. 


Equally constant and dependable is the power provided 


by the Ready-Power gas-electric unit 
on the “Automatic Skylift Giant” 
electric truck shown carrying one of 
the mill’s 30,000 Ib. rolls of finished 
strip. For electric trucks of any make 
or type, new or old, where constant 
power for hour-after-hour opera- 
tion is needed—specify Ready-Power. 


™READY-DOWER~ 


3836 Grand River Ave., Detroit 8, Michigan 
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@— PRICES AND PRODUCTION —~+« 


Ferromanganese, 80 Pct 
(carloads, per gross ton, at seaboard) 


1929 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
January... $108.00 $85.00 $85.00 $75.00 sence oan 
February.. 105.00 75.00 00 102.50 


aE 
Et 
a 
3 


March.... 105.00 85.00 85.00 75.00 89.00 102.50 
PE vaicne 105.00 85.00 85.00 75.00 95.00 102.50 
_ eee 105.00 85.00 85.00 75.00 100.62 102.50 
June...... 105.00 85.00 85.00 75.00 102.50 102.50 
BE. ia 105.00 85.00 85.00 75.00 102.50 92.50 
August.... 105.00 85.00 85.00 75.00 102.50 92.50 
September. 105.00 85.00 85.00 75.00 102.50 92.50 
October... 105.00 85.00 85.00 75.00 102.50 92.50 
November. 105.00 85.00 85.00 80.00 102.50 92.50 
December. 105.00 85.00 85.00 80.00 102.50 92.50 
Average 105.00 85.00 85.00 75.83 96.84 97.50 
1939 1940 1941 1942 1947 

January... $85.00 $100.00 $120.00 $120.00 $135.00 
February.. 80.00 100.00 120.00 120.00 135.00 
March.... 80.00 100.00 120.00 120.00 1946 135.00 
April...... 80.00 100.00 120.00 120.00 1945 135.00 
Poses. 80.00 100.00 120.00 135.00 1944 135.00 
June...... 80.00 110.00 120.00 135.00 pod 135.00 

ce 

eee 80.00 120.00 120.00 135.00 —_ 135.00 
August.... 80.00 120.00 120.00 135.00 135.00 
September. 95.00 120.00 120.00 138.00 $135.00 135.00 
October... 100.00 120.00 120.00 135.00 145.00 
November. 100.00 120.00 120.00 135.00 145.00 
December. 100.00 120.00 120.00 135.00 145.00 
Average 86.67 110.84 120.00 130.00 137.80 


Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 Pct 
(carloads, per gross ton, Palmerton, Pa.) 


1929 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
foamy. . . $31.00 $24.00 $27.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 
. 31.00 24.00 27.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 


March Pewee 31.00 24.00 26.50 26.00 26.00 28.40 
April....... 31.00 24.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 30.00 
Mciacs’ 31.00 24.00 24.00 26.00 26.00 32.25 
Seessass 31.00 24.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 33.00 
Mic asese 31.00 27.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 33.00 
August..... 21.00 27.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 33.00 
September.. 31.00 27.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 33.00 
October.... 31.00 27.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 33.00 
November.. 31.00 27.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 33.00 
December.. 31.00 27.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 33.00 
Average 31.00 25.50 26.21 26.00 26.00 31.14 
1938 1939 1940 1946 1947 

January $33.00 $28.00 $32.00 $36.00 $40.00 
. 33.00 28.00 32.00 36.00 40.00 
March..... 33.00 28.00 32.00 1945 36.00 42.00 
Reskeak 33.00 28.00 32.00 1944 36.00 44.00 
soca 33.00 28.00 32.00 1943 36.00 44.00 
Peiwces 33.00 28.00 34.40 a 36.00 44.00 
eee 28.00 28.00 36.00 price 36.00 44.00 
August..... 28.00 28.00 36.00 fixed 36.00 46.25 
September.. 28.00 31.00 36.00 36.00 47.00 
October 28.00 32.00 36.00 $36.00 36.00 47.00 
November... 28.00 32.00 36.00 38.00 47.00 
December.. 28.00 32.00 36.00 40.00 47.00 
Average 30.50 29.25 34.20 36.50 44.35 





Employees Receive Bonus 
Detroit 


©¢eUnder the terms of an 
agreement with the UAW-CIO, 
Kaiser- Frazer Corp. will pay 
$748,665 te 10,200 employees at 
the Willow Run plant. 

Average payment for 1947 will 
be $72.16, and the highest check 
to production workers will total 
$92.77. Last year _ individual 
checks ranged up to $41.82. 

Under the terms of the K-F 
bonus security trust fund, the 
plant distributes $5 for each 
Kaiser and Frazer automobile 
produced and $1 for each Roto- 
tiller. 





put INSPECTION 
on the PRODUCTION LINE 


IF ‘MAGNAFLUX 


FLAWS 


find the 


Above: Magnaglo inspec 
yuickly reveals forging 
Type MAQ Magnaflux Uni 
engineered production line 
tion of small forg 
tilizing Magnaglo under 
LES CO TT aT TE ETS 


Magnaflux Automatic Units Save Production Time...Insure Perfect Parts 


1 Locate defects close to their source. 

2 Eliminate waste machine time on defective parts. 

3 Eliminate waste handling by tying in with other operations. 
4 Maintain lower inspection costs. 

5 Locate revelant defects only. 

6 Provide for accuracy and ease in salvage methods. 


7 Permit a variety of similar parts to be inspected on the same unit. 


To put Magnaflux on the job is to meet fully the higher 


standards industry is setting for modern inspection techniques. 
MACHARLUX Write today for full information. 


"A 


Aagnaflux and Magnaglo 


opplied to its eq 


L u R P o R A 
5902 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Illinois 
CHICAGO «+ NEW YORK +©« LOS ANGELES + DALLAS + DETROIT + CLEVELAND 


CORPORATION 
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. 
ofng on a TRIP? 


When material-moving costs must be kept down, when 


speed is important, when safety is concerned and when 


the answer is a Shepard Niles monorail hoist. And the a2 
recommendation of a trained, experienced Shepard Lif 


electric hoist best suited to your needs. 


His survey of your material handling puts you under 
no obligation. America's oldest builder of electric hoists 
has a wealth of experience from which to draw. All this 


experience is at your service, to help you get what you 


%& Perhaps your problem involves an overhead traveling crane, 


a hoist. if a crane will do oa better job for you, that's what Shepard Niles 


By motoring standards a trip of less than 100 feet 


is ridiculous, yet one such trip involving the moving of 
heavy materials around your plant by human muscle can 


easily cost more than a coast-to-coast automobile tour. 


day-in, day-out, trouble free operation is required — 


Niles engineer is invaluable in helping you get the 


















rather than 


MONTOUR FALLS, N, Y. 


¢——_— Who Sells It 


Adsorbents, Oil and Grease 


Agitators 


Air Compressors (See Compressors, 








——~ 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 209) 


Safety & Maintenance Co., Inc., 601 W 
26th St., New York 1. 


Alsop Engineering Corp., Milldale, Con» 


Beam-Knodel Co., 195 Lafayette St., New 
York 12. 


The Bonnot Company, 722 Mulberry Rid. 
S. E., Canton 2. 


Condenser Service & Engineering Co., In-., 
95 River St., Hoboken, N. J. 


Enthone, Inc., 442 Elm 8t., New Haven 
11, Conn. 


Hauser Stander Tank Co., Spring Grove 
Ave. & Salway St., Cincinnati 32. 


Heil Process Equipmnt Corp., 12901 Elm- 
wood Ave., Cleveland 11. 


International Engineering, Ine., Dayton. 


H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh. 


The Ruthman Machinery Co., 1809-1828 
Reading Rd., Cincinnati 2. 


F. L. Smidth & Co., 11 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18. 





Air and Gas) 


Air Conditioning Units 


Carrier Corp., Carrier Bldg., Syracuse 1. 


General Electric Co., Lawrence St., Bloom- 
field, N. J. 


Pacific Mfg. Corp., 5308 Blanche Ave. 8.E., 
Cleveland 4. 


Ruemelin Mfg. Co., 3900 Palmer St., Mil- 
waukee 12. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pacific Ave., 
Jersey City 4. 


Young Radiator Co., 709 Main St., Racine, 
Wis. 


York Corp., York, Pa. 


Air Dust Guns 


Acme Tool Co., 96 Warren St. New 
York 7. 


Binks Mfg. Co., Kedzie Ave., Chicago 


Condenser Service and Engineering Co. 
100 River St., Hoboken, N. J. 


Dutton-Lainson Co., Hastings, Neb. 
Jenkins Bros., 30 White St., New York. 


Kellogg Div. American Brake Shoe Ce., 
Humboldt St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Lunkenheimer Co., Beekman St., Cincinnati 


Paasche Airbrush Co., 1950 Diversey Park- 
way, Chicago. 


Air Filters (See Filters, Air) 


Air Supply Systems 


Drying Systems, Inc., 1825 Foster Ave 
Chicago 40. 


General Engineering & Mfg. Ce., 4417 
Oleatha Ave., St. Louis 18. 


Joy Mfg. Co., Sullivan Div., Michigan City, 
Ind. 


Milwaukee Metal Spinning Co., 4122 W 
State St., Milwaukee 8. 


Powermatic Ventilator Co., 4014 Prospect 
Ave., Cleveland 3. 


The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. 


Airless Blast Cleaning 


American Foundry Eqpt, Co. Inc., 412 8 
Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


Dreisbach Engineering Corp., 85 Warburto» 
Ave., Yonkers 2, N. Y. 
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Here's Aow CLUICH HEAD Lowers 
the Cost of Driving Serews 


These Production Increases Tell the Story 


Double-check these exclusive features of ‘‘America’s Most 
Modern Screw’’ and determine what they mean to your 


assembly line in terms of lower screw application cost. 
The smooth speedy tempo of the line is unhindered Rugged Bit drives up to 214,000 screws without stop 
by operator hesitation. High visibility of the roomy for tool change. Add to this production gain the 
\ Clutch recess inspires confidence with an easy-to- \ multiple saving in tool cost . . . because the Type 
hit target. ‘“‘A”’ Bit may be repeatedly reconditioned in 60 
The time toll of burred or chewed-up heads is ¢limi- seconds. ; 
nated by CLUTCH HEAD’S non-canting driving The Lock-On ousts fumbling fingers by uniting screw 
\ action. The Center Pivot column on the Type “‘A”’ 


and bit as a unit for one-handed reaching at any 
Bit makes straight driving automatic . . . even y angle into inside spots. This feature frequently 
with ‘‘green”’ operators. 


dispenses with use of a second operator. 
Skid damage to men and materials is checked out by 


Basic design for screwdriver operation is a boon to 

CLUTCH HEAD’S all-square non-tapered driving service men and users. . . simplifying emergency 

\ contact...for definitely higher non-stop speed, field adjustments to save valuable operating time 
and with maximum safety. 


Ask us to send you package assortment of screws along 
With no end pressure to combat "ride-out’’ with sample Type “A”’ Bit and illustrated 
| (as set up by tapered driving) the CLUTCH Brochure . . . so that you may personally 
y HEAD drive-home is effortless, disposing of 


f check these features. 
a fatigue factor. No end-of-the-shift lag ' 
means more screws driven. 


“AMERICA’S MOST MODERN SCREW” 


UNITED SCREW AND BOLT CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND 2 CHICAGO 8 NEW YORK 7 
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Replacement of gears bas been cut to 1/10 of 
the previous rate, in the lawn, garden, and field 
power equipment manufactured by Gravely 
Motor Plow and Cultivator Company, Dunbar, 
West Virginia. The secret? Long-lasting Ampco 
aluminum bronze—the wear-resistant gear metal, 


VM aby Va 


with long-life gears of durable Ampcoloy 





Wear-resistant aluminum-bronze castings 
reduce gear replacement rate from 207 to 2% 


Mowers, tractors, and other gar- 
den power equipment lead a rough 
life — and they have to be built 
to take it! Critical differential 
worm gears suffer particular wear, 
ordinarily have a high replace- 
ment rate. But wear-resistant 
Ampco aluminum bronze solved 
this problem for Gravely Motor 
Plow and Cultivator Company, 
who are justly proud of their rep- 
utation for quality products. Re- 
placements fell to a fraction of 
the former rate. 


Hundreds of companies use dur- 
able Ampco bronze parts in their 


AD-35A 





performance advantages 


i alitie 
xcellent bearing quail’ 
ee e High compressive — 
and fatigue values . Conse 

resistance ® Efficiency at ex 
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Ampco Metal has 7 outstanding 


s @ High strength-weight 
gth © High impact 
resistance ® Wear 
me temperatures. 


products as selling features... 
look for them as a mark of qual- 
ity when they buy . . . replace or- 
dinary bronze parts in their pres- 
entequipment with Ampcobronzes, 
to reduce maintenance frequency 
and replacement costs. 

Order Ampco Metal and Amp- 
coloys in centrifugal- and sand- 
castings, extrusions or forgings, 
according to your requirements. 
Let your nearby Ampco engineer 
help you select the proper grade 
for your needs. For complete in- 
formation about Ampco Metal and 
Ampcoloys, write for bulletins. 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 
Dept. IA-1 ©® Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
Field Offices in Principal Cities 














TRADE MARH 
REG. UV. S. PAT. OFF. 


@——— WHO SELLS IT? —___, 


Hydro-Blast Corp., 2550 N. Western Ave. 
cor. Logan Blvd., Chicago 47. 


Alumina, Fused Grain 


Carborundum Co., Refractories Div., Pe-t) 
Amboy, N. J. 


The Cleveland Tool & Supply Co., 
W. 6th St., Cleveland 13. 


Reynolds Metals Co., Aluminum I 
Louisville 1. 


Aluminum (See also Metals, 
Nonferrous) 


Aluminum Co. of America, Gulf B 
Pittsburgh 19. 


Apex Smelting Co., 2600 W. Taylor 
Chicago 12. 


Baron Steel Co., 4075 Detroit Ave., To! 
12. 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., Lafayette 
Bldg., Detroit. 


Caine Steel Co., 1820 No. Central A 
Chicago 39. 


Central Steel & Wire Co., 3000 W. 
St., Chicago $2. 


Commerce Pattern Foundry & Machine (o., 
7150 Melville at Green, Detroit 17. 


Diamond Steel Co., Inc., 3600 W. Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 47. 


Federated Metals Div., American Smelting 
Refining Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5 


Niagara Falls Smelt. & Refg. Div., Con- 
tinental-United Indus. Co., Ine., 2 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 17. 


O8 


Permanente Products Co., Kaiser Bldg, 
Oakland 12, Cal. 


Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp., Merchants 
Bank Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 


Revere Copper and Brass Inc., 230 P 
Ave., New York 17. 


Reynolds Metals Co., Aluminum Div., Li 
ville 1, 


Southern Rail & Equipment Co., 
Riverside Dr., Knoxville 4, Tenn. 


Aluminum Alloys (See also Metals, 
Nonferrous) 
American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave 
New York 17. 
Central Steel & Wire Co., 3000 W. S5Bist 
St., Chicago $2. 


Electric Refractories & Alloys Corp., Vars 
Bldg., 344 Delaware Ave., Buffalo 2. 


Federated Metals Div., American Smelting 
Refining Co., 120 Broadway, New York 56 


Glazer Steel Corp., 2103 Ailor Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Metal Hydrides, Inc., 16 Congress St., Bever- 
ly, Mass. 


Niagara Falls Smelt. & Refg. Div. Con- 
tinental-United Indus. Co., Ine., 2208 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 17. 


Revere Copper and Brass Inc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17. 


Reynolds Metals Co., Aluminum Div., Louis- 
ville 1. 


Aluminum Bronze (See also Metals, 
Nonferrous) 


American Non-Gran Bronze Co., Berwyn, 
Pa, 


Ampco Metal, Inc., 1745 So. 38th St., Mil- 
waukee. 


The Glidden Co., 11001 Mad‘son Ave., Cleve- 
land 2. 


Mueller Brass Co., 1925 Lapeer Ave., Port 
Huron, Mich. 


Nassau Smelting & Refining Co., 170 Fu!- 
ton St., New York 7. 


Niagara Falls Smelt. & Refg. Div. Con- 
tinental-United Indus. Co., Ine., 2205 
Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 17. 








Al 


@——— WHO SELLS IT? ——_——- 


Revere Copper and Brass Inc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17. 


Thompson & Co., 1085 Allegheny Ave., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


Weiger Weed & Co., 11644 Cloverdale Ave., 
Detroit 4. 


Aluminum Cleaners (See also 
Cleaners, Metal) 


Allied Industrial Products Co., 620 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


American Chemical Paint Co., Ambler, Pa. 


Enthone, Inc., 442 Elm St., New Haven 11, 
Conn, 


Hanson-Van Winkle Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, N. J. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 1000 Widener 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7. 


The Puritan Mfg. Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


James H. Rhodes & Company, 167 W. 
Hubbard St., Chicago 10. 


Turco Products, Ine., P. O. Box 2649 


Terminal Annex, Los Angeles 54. — Here is a band saw blade of unique 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp., Wyandotte, 


fone ; design which, on horizontal band saw 
machines such as Wells, Johnson and 
Hanson-Van Winkle Munning Co., Mata- Kalamazoo, and on all vertical cut-off 
wan, N. J. 
nelting 


machines, will... 
fork 5 
Alumi Copper Clad (See als ‘ ; 
‘aan laiaia, Wendessens oweer * « ¢ increase blade life an aver- 


Reynolds Metal Co., Aluminum Div., Louis- : age of 30%* 
ville 1. : 


Aluminum Coloring Process 
Hert n 


Aluminum Oxide, Powdered * * positively eliminate ripping 


Aluminum Ore Co., Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh. 


Baker, J. T., Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J. 


Harshaw Chemical Co., 97th St., Cleveland. 


Kohnstamm, H., Co., 85 Park Place, New 
York. 


Monsanto Chemical Co., S. 2nd St., St. 
Louis. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 1340 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 7. 


Rhodes, James H. & Co., 29th St., Long 
Island City, N. Y 


Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc, 260 W. 
Broadway, New York 13. 


Aluminum Powders 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L, Ine., 
Wilmington 98. 


The Glidden Co., 11001 Madison Ave., Cleve- 
land 2. 


Magna Mfg. Co., Inc., 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. 


McAleer Mfg. Co., Fourth & Water Sts., 
Rochester, Mich. 


Reynolds Metals Co., Aluminum Div., Louis- 
ville 1. 


Aluminum Sulfate 


American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


Baker, J. T., Chemical Co., Phillipsburg, 
N. J. 

Davison Chemical Corp., Hopkins St., Balti- 
more. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L, Ine, 
Wilmington 98, Del. 


Harshaw Chemical Co., 97th St., Cleveland. 


Hercules Powder Co., Market St., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 


Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
Monsdnto Chemical Co., St. Louis 4. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 1340 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 7. 


an supely 
s alwys MILFORD WaAyy SET BLADE 


GO Se 


of teeth 


* * cut with greater precision 
and closer tolerances 


* from actual reports of current users 


Originated by MILFORD and discon- 
tinued in the interests of standardization 
during the war. The efficiency of this blade, 
however, has been so thoroughly demon- 
strated on the horizontal type of machines 
now extensively in use, that the 3/4” 10 
and 12-tooth wavy set sizes have been 
added to the standard list and are avail- 
able for immediate shipment. 


Your own machines are your 
best proving ground. Test a 


needs 


against the field! 


co, 


Saw Tne Exclusively for Over 65 Years 
NEW HAVEN. 5, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 
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Estimated on the basis of 
2% wastage of tron and 
ee ee ewvecne--. Steel due to rust. 


easy 1° - 
LASTING 


® You pay a share of this tremendous loss, 
if you fail to protect iron and steel surfaces 
from the metal-consuming “fire” of rust. 
Yet, rust CAN be stopped by sealing the 
surface so that no oxygen can reach and 
oxidize it. RUST-OLEUM combats rust 


as effectively as water quenches fire. 





® No expensive preparation. 
Merely wire brush to remove 
scale, dirt, etc. 


@ RUST-OLEUM penetrates re- 


maining rust and incorpor- 
For less than l-cent per square foot you ates it within the protective 


i 
\ 
i 
i 
' 
! 
' 
} 
{ 
i 
can add years of life to metal roofs, gutters, |! film 
smokestacks, fire escapes, railings, and @ RUST-OLEUM does not crack, 
fences. RUST-OLEUM will positively stop , blister or peel. 
and prevent rust on all types of metal |! 
surfaces. 
See your distributor or write for catalog No.246 1 
% 


@ Excellent coverage . . . Lusts 
longer. 


@ Full selection of colors. 


APPLY BY BRUSH, DIP 
OR SPRAY 


CORPORATION 


RUST-OLEUM conrorstion sn 
HOT - HOT - HOT 


Mark HOT 
METALS with 


MARKAL 
PAINTSTIKS 


Save Time 
Save Money 
Save Trouble 











ae nina vo lia: 


Plates being marked at 1800 


Ideal for 


STEEL, BRASS 


2 ‘7 MARKAL “A" For annealing, welding, 
c hot plates and “stickers at the open hearth. 
Temperature range—60°F to 1200°F. 


/ 
7 


ZINC and MARKAL “H"™ For hot coils, plates, slabs, 
ALUMINUM billets, castings and forgings. Temperature range— 
MILLS—also 150°F to 1400°F. Parts can be immersed immedi- 
FOUNDRIES ately in cold water bath without defacing markings. 


MARKAL “HT For extremely hot surface marking. 
Temperature range —250°F to 1800°F. Dries instantly. 
MARKAL "M" for marking metal surfaces from O°F to 

160°F which are subsequently to be annealed at various tem- 
peratures up to 1800°F. Marks withstand immediate quenching 
in water or oil. 


Marks will not “run", "char", “flow”, "discolor", “peel” or “crack.” 


Marks are FADE-PROOF, WEATHERPROOF, PERMANENT. 


Also types Tell us your marking problems Write for 
for cold surfaces We will solve without obligation. FREE SAMPLE 


MARKAL co. 629 N. Western Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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@———- WHO SELLS IT? ——_—_-4 


Aluminum Welding Rods (See Weld- 
ing Rods Aluminum) 


Ammeters 


Alemite Div., Stewart-Warner Corp., 1628 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14. 


Betwinik Bros. of Mass., Inc., (Used), 5 
Sherman St., Worcester 1, Mass. 


Columbia Electric Mfg. Ce. 4519 Hamil- 
ton Ave., Cleveland 14. 


The Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo 1. 


Enthone, Inc., 442 Elm St., New Haven 1, 
Conn, 


Hanson-Van Winkle Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, . 


The Martindale Electric Co., Cleveland 7 


Sommers Bros. Mfg. Co., 3439-41-43 N 
Broadway, St. Louis 7. 


Herman H, Sticht Co., Inc., 27 Park P., 
New York 7. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., 1st National 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


Weston Electrical Instrument Corp., 614 
Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. J. 
Ammonia, Anhydrous 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Inc., 
Wilmington 98. 


The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 60 E. 
42nd St., New York 17. 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Ce., 1000 Widener 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7. 
Ammonia Plants and Equipment 
Koppers Company, Inc., Koppers Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19. 


Ammonium Chloride (Sal-Ammoniac) 


Beam-Knodel Co., 195 Lafayette St., New 
York 12. 


du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. L, Inc. 
Wilmington 98. 


Hanson-Van Winkle Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, N. J 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Ce., 1000 Widener 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, 


Solvay Sales Corp., 40 Rector St., New 
York 6 


Somers Bros. Mfg. Co., 3439-41-43 No 
Broadway, St. Louis 7. 
Angle Adapters, Heads and Attach- 
ments, Tool 


Invincible Tool Co., 611-618 Empire Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22. 


Annealing Boxes (See also Steel Mil! 
Equipment) 


Alloy Casting Co., Victor Ave., Champsign, 
Ill. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh 1. 


Continental Foundry & Mach. Co., Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19. 


Driver-Harris Co., P. O. Drawer No. 31, 
Harrison, N. J. 


The Gas Machinery Co., 16100 Waterloo 
Rd., Cleveland 10. 


Loftus Engineering Corp., 610 Smithfield 
St., Pittsburgh 22. 


Mesta Machine Co., P. O. Box 1466, Pitts 
burgh 30, 


Michiana Products Corp., Michigan City. 
Ind. 


Ohio Steel Foundry Co., P. O. Box 900 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Pittsburgh Annealing Box Co., 801 Beaver 
Ave., Pittsburgh 12. 


Ross-Meehan Foundries, P. O. Box 1258. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Stanwood Corp., 4808 Cortland St., Chi 
cago 39. 
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#——— WHO SELLS IT? -____-» 


Sterling Alloys, Inc., Woburn, Mass. 


Walz & Krenzer Inc., 250 Mount Hope 
Ave., Rochester 7. 










Annealing Carbon 


Char. Products Co., Merchants Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis 4. 





Bad 
ELLY 






Annealing Covers (See also Steel Mill 
Equipment) 


Blaw-Knox Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh. 












National Annealing Box Co., Washington, 
Pa. 


Annealing Crates (See also Steel Mill 
Equipment) 


The Gas Machinery Co., 16100 Waterloo 
Rd., Cleveland 10, 


National Annealing Box Co., Washinzton, 
Pa. 


Ohio Steel Foundry Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 


Ross-Meehan Foundries, P. O. Box 1258, 
Chattanooga 1, Tenn. 


Stanwood Corp., 4808 Cortland St., Chicago 
39. 
Sterling Alloys, Inc., Woburn, Mass. 


Walz & Krenzer Inc., 250 Mt. Hope Ave., 
Rochester 7. 















P. O. Box 900, 






































This year—T-J labor-saving Products 
will be more important than ever to 
plant operators who want increased pro- 
duction and lower costs! 

Check your needs now! If your plant 
has tough jobs for air cylinders... hy- 
draulic cylinders... Rivitors . . .Clinch- 
ors... or air controls—specify T-J! You 


The Youngstown Welding & Engineering 
Co., 3800 W. Oakwood Ave., Youngs- 
town 9. 















Annealing Furnaces (See Furnaces, 















Annealing) can depend on T-J to do the job right. 
Annealing Pots (See also Steel Mill All T-J products engineered with the 
Equipment) know-how of more than a quarter of a 


American Car & Youndry Co., 36 Church 
St., New York. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Farmers Bank Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh. 


century .. . precision-built for utmost ac- 
curacy and dependability. 

Write for Catalog. The Tomkins- 
Johnson Company, Jackson, Michigan. 







Continental Foundry & Machine Co., E. 
Chicago, Ind. 


Driver Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 







General Alloys Co., W. First St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corp., Glass- 
port, Pa 














cD CUTTERS 
Die sinking milling 
cutters for accuracy, 






GD AIR CYLINDERS 
Wide range of 

















































. ' . “ nore 
Stewart Furnace Div., 1130 Central Ave., sevles, sizes anc sturdiness and — 
Chicago. i 2 © a ahad: 100 Ib. € work betw wit 
Swedish Crucible Steel Co., Butler St., De- & to 12,000 lb. (di- é grinds. i d 
tot ME eect) powes | @ standard 
: : , >§ a 
rs) a -ement. & type 
Anode Savers cc} move aiuas. 






Hanson-Van Winkle Munning Co., 
wan, N. J. 


Nankervis Co., Geo. L., 5442 Second Blvd., 
Detroit 2. 





Mata- 







RIVITORS 


Autom atically f 









eed 
































































Stevens, Inc., Frederic B., 610 Third St., ets. Air 

— gD CLINCHOR® i _ se for aluminum 

_ Cc ) - ” 

: Automatically “ 9 syets bj," to 

Anodes, Cadmium oak aan clinch nuts alloy a eo inel. 

; : +a incl.u 4 

Beam-Knodel Co., 195 Lafayette St., New in automotive body dia. inc Electrica ly 

York 12. anels, door locks, long. , 









for solid stee 
d ” dia. 


incl. 


Save powered to 
rivets 6 tO “a 
incl. up tO 6 
long. 


other products. 


Du Pont De Nemours & Co., E. IL., Inc., 
time and labor. 


Wilmington 98. 


Hanson-Van Winkle Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, N. J 


Nankervis Co., Geo. L., 5442 Second Blvd., 
Detroit 2. 


Sommers Bros. Manufacturing Co., 3439-41- 
43 No. Broadway, St. Louis 7. 


Anodes, Carbon 


Beam-Knodel Co., 195 Lafayette St., New 
York 12. 


Hanson-Van Winkle Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, N. J. 

























































HYDRAULIC 
GD cYLINDERS 


Many standard sizes 


and styles -- - bot 


cushioned and non- 
cushioned tyPes- 
1000 |b. to 50,000 

a lb. (direct) Power 
e j movement. 


ted 


C CYLINDERS’ CUTTERS. CLINCHORS 














GD AIR CONTROLS 


vega For aif cylinders 











in semi-automatic 
or autom atic 
operating 
cycles. 


\T-J) 
dL 


Kae eT 





International Graphite & Electrode Corp., 
St. Marys, Pa. 


Nankervis Co., Geo. L., 5442 Second Blvd., 
Detroit 2. 


National Carbon Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17. 
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CONCENTRATE 
ON ASSEMBLY 
\ 


Your 

product 
moves to 
market... 


axle ... aS fast as 
lm \\\. the slowest 
ee part. 


| | Sr / | 
Lf 







Accelerating assembly lines 
with accurate paris in large 


quantities is our specialty. 


Time saving methods and devices 
we have recently invented en- 
able us to make parts better and 
faster for less! 


The more space you devote to 
assembly. the more products you 
market. Plan on U.S. to start 
your assembly lines sooner. 


UeSeAUTOMATIC 


CORPORATION 


Screw Machine Producis 


AMHERSTOCHIO 


oR-# 


W 
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Sommers Bros. Manufacturing Co., $439-41- 
43 No. Broadway, St. Louis 7. 


Stackpole Carbon Co., St Marys, Pa. 


Stevens, Inc., Frederic B., 510 Third St., 
Detroit 26. 


Anodes, Copper 


Allied Industrial Products Co., 620 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. 


American Brass Company, The, Waterbury 
88, Conn. 


Beam-Knodel Co., 195 Lafayette St., New 
York 12. 


Central Steel & Wire Co., 3000 W. 5l1st 
St., Chicago $2. 


Du Pont De Nemours & Co., E. I., Ine., 
Wilmington 98. 


Enthone, Inc., 442 Elm St., New Haven 11, 
Conn. 


Federal Metals Div., American Smelting 
Refining Co., 120 Broadway, New York 6. 


Hanson-Van Winkle Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, N. J. 


Puritan Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 


Revere Copper and Brass Inc., 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17. 

Scovill Manufacturing Company, 99 Mill St., 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Sommers Bros. Manufacturing Co., 3489-41-43 
No. Broadway, St. Louis 7. 


Stevens Inc., Frederic B., 510 Third St., De 
troit 26. 


Anodes, Gold 


Baker & Co., Inc., 113 Astor St., Newark 
& N. J. 


Handy & Harman, 82 Fulton St., New 


ork 7. 


Stevens, Inc., Frederic B., 510 Third St., 
Detroit 26. 


Anodes, Indium 


Indium Corp. of America, The, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. 


Anodes, Lead 


Beam-Knodel Co., 195 Lafayette St., New 
York 12. 


Du Pont De Nemours & Co., E. I., Ine., 
Wilmington 98. 


Enthone, Inc., 442 Elm St., New Haven 11, 
Conn, 


Hanson-Van Winkle Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, N. J 


Heil Process Equipment Corp., 12901 Elm- 
wood Ave., Cleveland 11. 


National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, 
New York 6. 


Poritan Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 


Sommers Bros. Manufacturing Co., 3439-41- 
43 No. Broadway, St. Louis 7. 


Stevens Inc., Frederic B., 510 Third St., 
Detroit 26. 


U. 8S. Stoneware Co., P. O. Box 360, 
Akron, Ohio. 


Anodes, Nickel 


Allied Industrial Products Co., 620 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago 11. 


Beam-Knodel Co., 195 Lafayette St., New 
York 12. 


Du Pont De Nemours & Co., E. I., Ine, 
Wilmington 98. 


Enthone, Inc., 442 Elm St., New Haven 11. 


Hanson-Van Winkle Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, N. J 


Nankervis Co., Geo. L., 5442 Second Blvd., 
Detroit 2. 


Puritan Manufacturing Co., The, Water- 
bury, Conn. 
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PRIN 
DMPANY 


Offers 
Especially Prompt 


DELIVERY— 


Especially Good - 
VALUE— 


ON ANY TYPE OF HIGH 
GRADE MECHANICAL 
SPRING 


Sizes .005" to !/."" Diameter 
Wire 
ALSO HEAVY HOT-WOUND SPRINGS 





REASON:—we have 
special automatic 
equipment that en- 
ables us to eliminate 
operations on many 
spring jobs— cutting 
costs materially — 
with faster, more uni- 
form production. May 
we quote? Call or 
write... 


gag LC 


2100 N. MAJOR AVE. CHICAGO 39, ILL. 
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Sommers Bros. Manufacturing Co., 3439-41- 
43 No. Broadway, St. Louis 7. 


Stevens Inc., Frederic B., 510 Third St, 
Detroit 26. 


Superior Tube Company, Norristown, Pa. 


Anodes, Silver 


Baker & Co., Inc., 113 Astor St., Newark 
5, N. J. 


Beam-Knodel Co., 195 Lafayette St., New 
York 12. 


Handy & Harman, 82 Fulton St. New 
York 7. 


Hanson-Van Winkle Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, N. J. 


Sherman & Co., 196 Canal St., New York 
13. 


Sommers Bros. Manufacturing Co., 3439-41- 
43 No. Broadway, St. Louis 7. 


Stevens Inc., Frederic B., 5610 Third St, 
Detroit 26. 
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Anodes Stainless 


Superior Tube Company, Norristown, Pa. 


Anodes, Tin 


Beam-Knodel Co., 195 Lafayette St., New 
York 12, 


Du Pont De Nemours & Co., E. I. Inc., 
Wilmington 98. 


Hanson-Van Winkle Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, N. J. 


Sommers Bros. Manufacturing Co., 
41-43 No. Broadway, St. Louis 7. 


Stevens Inc., Frederie B., 610 Third St., 
Detroit 26. 


Anodes, Zinc 


Beam-Knodel Co., 195 Lafayette St., New 
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York 12, : i 
teaser ce | 2 HOW TO RUN CIRCLES 
Wilmington 98. te 
Enthone, Inc., 442 Elm St., New Haven 11. fe = —— 
Federal Metals Division, American Smelting ~ Pe ib AROU HP: COMPETITION 
Refining Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5. wet 
Hanson-Van Winkle Munning Co., Mata- ) ) ey) 
wan, N. J. A 
New Jersey Zine Co., 160 Front St., New In most plants, handling costs are too high. Reduce handling costs 
or ° . ° . 
i. and you reduce production costs . . . reduce production costs and you 
Sommers Bros. Manufacturing Co., 3439- e . . ‘ ‘ fs . *. 
41-43 No. Broadway, St. Louis 7. increase profit margins... and increased profit margins always give 
Stevens Inc., Frederie B., 510 Third St., you a head start on competition. 
Detroit 26. 
Puritan Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Let’s go back to the beginning: You can reduce handling costs to a 
Conn. e_¢ . o_ ; ° re : ; 
” minimum with a Towmotor Fork Lift Truck, designed for 24-hour, 
Anodizing Equipment full-power service . . . lifting, transporting and stacking all types 





Beam-Knedel Co. 195 Lafayette St, New of materials and products throughout production and distribution, 






York 12, 
Crown Rheostat & Supply Co., 3465 N. here's a Towmotor Fork Lift Truck or Accessory that can bring your 
Kimball Ave., Chicago 18. handling costs down. Send for a Pocket Catalog. 






The Electric Products Co., 1725 Clark- 
stone Rd., Cleveland 12. 












Enthone, Inie., 442 Elm St., New Haven 11. Send for Special Bulletins Describing the Towmotor 
Hanson-Van Winkle Munning Co., Mata- 
=a 22 3 . UNLOADER * UPENDER * SCOOP * CRANE ARM * RAM 
Heil Process Equipment Corp., 12901 Elm- EXTENSION FORKS © EXTENSION BACKREST 
wood Ave., Cleveland 11. OVERHEAD GUARD 
Nankervis Co., Geo. L., 5442 Second Blvd., eee rea EN 
Detroit 2. TOWMOTOR CORPORATION 
—— Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, DIVISION 15, 1226 EAST 152ND STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 












Sommers Bros. Manufacturing Co., 3439- 
41-43 No. Broadway, St. Louis 7. 
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Stevens Inc., Frederic B., 510 Third St., - ely ott ca vel as aed 
Detroit 26. my pigs e 
vgs, se S| TOWMOTOR | 
Gn, Se Mews Ga, Beckie 31. aah. [ee FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
a. Ee ay e / mee? 
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Anodizing Process 


Hanson-Van Winkle Munning Co., Mata- 
wan, N. J. RECEIVING @ PROCESSING e STORAGE e DISTRIBUTION 
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Permanent precision marking and high 
production speeds have made Noblewest 
equipment the universal standard. Employ- 
ing the famous Noblewest rolling process, 
these machines are engineered to mark 
metal, plastic, hard rubber and wood 
products. Model 157, illustrated, can be 
tooled for marking many sizes and shapes 
of pieces. Has pneumatic die pressure with 
absolute uniformity of impression, and 
automatic unloading feature. For further 
information on this and other models write 
Noble & Westbrook Manufacturing Co., 22 


> + 


Westbrook Street, East Hartford 8, Conn. 


me MARK IT BEST WITH 


Much more for its size and weight, 
because it's a sturdy Marbott fabri- 
cation... flame cut and welded of 
tough steel plate. Made quicker, 
better for Jess than a casting. 
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Fabrications in 
3,” steels or 
heavier 


THE 


WELD COMPANY 
4389 Martin Ave. + Cleveland, Ohio - 01-6611 
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Sommers Bros. Manufacturing Co., 3439 
41-43 No. Broadway, St. Louis 7. 


Stevens Inc., Frederic B., 510 Third St 
Detroit 26. 


U. 8S. Galvanizing & Plating Equipmen: 
Corp., 27-41 Heyward St., Brooklyn 11, 
Me Bs 


Anodizing Racks 
Enthone, Inc., 442 Elm St., New Haven 1! 


Heil Process Equipment Corp., 12901 Elm- 
wood Ave., Cleveland 11. 


Nankervis Co., Geo. L., 5442 Seeond Blvd 
Detroit 2. 


Stevens Inc., Frederic B., 610 Third St.. 
Detroit 26. 
Anticorrosive Finishes (See Finishes 
Corrosion Resistant) 


Antimony 


Belmont Smelting & Refining Works, Be!- 
mont Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bunker Hill & Sullivan Mining & Con- 
centrating Co., Crocker Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 


Federated Metals Div., American Smelting 
& Refining Co., 19 Nassau St., New York 


National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York. 


St. Joseph Lead Co., 250 Park Ave., New 
York. ; 


United American Metals Cerp., 208 Diamond 
Ave., Brooklyn, 
Aprons 


Advance Glove Mfg. Co., 216 W. Ontario 
St., Chicago 10. 


Enthone, Ine., 442 Elm St., New Haven 11 


Industrial Products Co., 2746 N. 4th St., 
Philadelphia 33. 


Jessar, Fred, 1230 Vine St., Philadelphia 7 


Arbors, Adapting (See also Tools, 
Cutting) 


Jacobs Mfg. Co., Hartford 2. 


Arbors, Shell Reamer (See also Tools, 
Cutting) 


Chicago Latrobe Twist Drill Works, 411 W 
Ontario St., Chicago 10. 


Whitman & Barnes, Div. of United Drill & 
Tool Corp., Detroit 16. 
Argon 


Air Reduction Sales Co., 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York, 


American Oxygen Service Corp., Essex St., 
Harrison, N. J. 


Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42nd St. 
New York 17. 


Ohio Chemical & Mfg. Co., Hanna Bidg., 
Cleveland. 


Arresters, Dust (See also Dust Con- 
trol Systems) 


American Foundry Equipment Co., Inc., 
412 S. Byrkit St., Mishawaka, Ind. 


C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., 6200 Harvard 
Ave., Cleveland 5. 


F. S. Knowles, 77 W. Washington St., Suite 
1702, Chicago 2. 


Metallizing Engineering Co., 38-14 30th 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Parsons Engineering Corp., 2549 E. 79th 
St., Cleveland 4. 


St. Louis Blow Pipe & Heater Co., Ine., 
1948-60 N. 9th St., St. Louis 6. 


Torit Mfg. Co., Walnut & Exchange Sts.. 
St. Paul 2. 


Asbestos 


Alsop Engineering Corp., Milldale, Conn. 
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Gatke Corp., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. 


Industrial Products Co., 2746 N. 4th St., 
Philadelphia 33. 


Johns-Manville Sales Corp., 22 E. 40th St., 
New York 16. 


Tremco Mfg. Co., 8710 Kinsman Rd., Cleve- 
land 4. 






Asphalt and Asphalt Products 


Glidden Co., 11001 
land 2. 


National Refining Co., Hanna Bldg., Cleve- 
land 15. 


Pure Oil Co., 86 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1. 


Secony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., 26 Broadway, 
New York 4. 


Tremeo Mfg. Co., 8710 Kinsman Rd., Cleve- 
land 4. 


U. 8. Stoneware Co., P. O. Box 850, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Madison Ave., Cleve- 



















Asphalt Floors, Acid Proof 


Tremco Mfg. Co., 8710 Kinsman Road, Cleve- 
land 4. 













U. S. Stoneware Co., P. O. Box 350, Akron, 
Ohio. 





Atmosphere Equipment and Controls 


Automatic Temperature Contrel Co., Ine., 
34 E. Logan St., Philadelphia 44. 


Gas Machinery Co., 


16100 Waterloo Rd., 
Cleveland 10. 








W. 8. Rockwell Co., 200 Eliot St., Fair- 
fleld, Conn. 


Sunbeam Stewart Industrial 
Sunbeam Corp., 
Chicago 23. 


Furnace Div. 
44383 W. Ogden Ave., 












Surface Combustion Corp., 2375 Dorr St., 
Toledo 1. 


Westinghouse 
burgh, Pa. 






Electric Corp., East Pitts- 









Attachments, Jigs, Etc. 


Armstrong Bros. Tool Co., 380 N. Francisco 
Ave., Chicago 12. 


Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., 236 Promenade 
St., Providence 1. 


Bullard Co., Ray St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Cushman Chuck Co., 800 Windsor St., Hart- 
ford 1, Conn. 


Erickson Tools Div., Erickson Steel Co., 
2300 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland. 








General Die & Stamping Co., 262 Mott St., 
New York 12. 






Jacobs Mfg. Co., Jacobs Rd., Hartford 1, 
Conn. 

~_ & Lamson Machine Co., Springfield, 
t. 









Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 


Leach, H., Machinery Co., 387 Charles St., 
Providence 4. 


La Bahn Machine & Mfg. Co., 536 Lincoln 
Highway, Menlo Park, N. J. 


Merz Engineering Co., Harding St., Indian- 
apolis 7. 


Nicholson, W. H., & Co., 140 Oregon St., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


R & L Tools, 1825 Bristol St., Philadelphia 
40. 







Standard Shop Equipment Co., 8300 Tinicum 
Ave., Philadelphia. 






Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


Augers 


Chicago-Latrobe Twist 
Ontario St., Chicago. 


Drill Works, W. 


Greenlee Tool Co., Columbia Ave., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


Automatic Spray Machines (See Spray 
Machines Automatic) 












save up to 50°). 


... WITH WYANDOTTE 


EMLON SOLVENT-EMULSION 


You get better and faster cleaning action, at lower cost, when 
you use this versatile new solvent-emulsion type cleaner. On actual 
production tests — due to the long life of Emlon solutions and the low 
concentrations at which Emlon is used — savings of up to 50% have 


been recorded. 


Emlon is completely stable in hard water, and in acids and alkalies. 
it is free-rinsing and has anti-foam properties. Furthermore, it is non- 


flammable and nontoxic under normal conditions of use. 


Ask your Wyandotte Service Representative about this unique metal 
cleaner and its many applications. Or write directly to us for a 


technical data sheet. 





Ty Mandotte | 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN e SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 
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MOBILE Straightedge 


THE FINEST STRAIGHTEDGE MADE 


Lustrous black plastic blade with edges of clear white transparent 
plastic. This straightedge has retractile rollers which retract 
into the blade when pressure is placed upon it. The rollers per- 
mit the straightedge to roll instead of slide over the drawing. 
Available in sizes 30” through 96”. 


IDEAL STRAIGHTEDGE 


A fitting companion to the Mobile. Also made of black plastic 
with clear transparent edges. Both models can be had in either 
plain or parallel ruling styles in sizes 30” through 96”. 


COUNTER BALANCE 


After months of development and research our engineers have 
produced a counter balance modern in design and the utmost in 
practicability. Literature available upon request. 


ENGINEERING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


613 NO. COMMERCE STREET SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
PRECISION TOOLS FOR THE MODERN DRAFTING ROOM 


very working day 
thousands of plants” . 


prove the... 





Grand Rapids No. 35 
Hydraulic Feed 

Surface Grinder 

Write for Bulletin GL-I01 


of GRAND RAPIDS GRINDERS 


here’s why @ Every Grand Rapids 
Grinder, large or small, has every essential 
feature for fast, efficient, low-cost production. 
Refinements in construction details such 

as the massive castings, heavy, rigid 
spindles, separate spindle motors, assure 


years and years of trouble-free life. 





Grand Rapids No. 60 
Universal Cutter & Tool Grinder 
Write for Bulletin 2-28-46 


GALLMEYER & LIVINGSTON CO., 200 STRAIGHT AVE., S.W., GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICH. 
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Babbitt Metals 


American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave 
New Yok 17. 


Federated Metals Div., American Smelting 
& Refining Co., 120 Broadway, New Yor 
5. 


Nassau Smelting & Refining Co., 170 Fulton 
St., New York 7. 


National Lead Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York 6. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., East Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 
Backwall Coolers (See Coolers, Wall) 


Baffles 


Babcock & Wilcox Co., 85 Liberty St., New 
York City. 


Black, Sivalls & Bryson, Inc., 2185 Westwood 
Blvd. Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Co., Farmers 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22. 


Mexico Refractories Co., Mexico, Mo. 


Pettinos, George F., Inc., 1195 Locust St., 
Philadelphia. 


Ramtie Co., 2550 W. 18th St., Chicago. 


Baking Ovens (See Ovens, Baking) 
Balancing Machines 


Alemite Div., Stewart-Warner Corp., 1828 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, 


Commerce Pattern Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, 7450 Melville at Green, Detroit 17. 


Gisholt Machine Co., 1300 Washington Ave., 
Madison 8, Wis. 


Ideal Industries Inc., Sycamore, III. 
Manderscheid Co., 810 Fulton St., Chieago 7. 


—— Machine Tool Corp., Albsay 1, 


Sommers Bros. Mfg. Co., 3439-41-43 N 
Broadway, St. Louis 7. 


Stewart-Warner Corp., 1826 Diversey, Chl- 
cago 1. 


Taft-Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


Tinius Olsen Testing Machine Co., 500 N. 
12th St., Philadelphia 28. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., East Pitts 
burgh, Pa. 
Baling Machines 


Economy Baler Co., 325 Langford St., Ans 
Arbor, Mich. 


Galland-Henning Mfg. Co., So. 8ist St., Mil- 
waukee, 


Ritterbush & Co., Inc., 50 Church St., New 
York 7. 


Baling and Briquetting Presses (See 
Briquetting and Baling Presses) 


Ball Mills 


International Engineering, Ine., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Abbott Ball Co., New Britain Ave., Hartford, 
Conn. 


Hartford Steel Ball Co., Park Ave., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Balls (See Burnishing Balls) 


Balls, Cones, Pine and Slugs (See 
Burnishing Slugs) 

Balls, Steel, Bronze, and Special 
Metals 


Abbott Ball Co., New Britain Ave., Hartford, 
Conn. 


Hartford Steel Ball Co., 495 Park Ave 
Hartford 6, Conn. 


Hoover Ball & Bearing Co., Lennox St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 
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Nice Ball Bearing Co., 2980 Hunting Park 
Ave., Philadelphia. 


Plume & Atwood Mfg. Co., Bank St., Water- 
bury, Conn. 


Strom Steel Ball Co., 1840 S. 54th St., 
Cicero 50, IL 


SKF Industries, Inc., Front St. & Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia 34. 


Universal Ball Co., Willow Grove, Mont- 
gomery Co., Pa. 


Band Saws, Metal Cutting (See Saws, 
Band, Metal Cutting) 


Band Saw Blades, Metal Cutting (See 
Blades, Band Saw, Metal Cutting) 





ew 





Bar Drawing and Straightening Ma- 
chines 


s 
Aronsimaart Easineerne cx 6. | Product Designers 
Bertsch & Co., Center St., Cambridge City, 


he are Are in a Huddle 


used), 5 Sherman St., Worcester 1, Mass. 













irs 


—Tno Co., E. 288rd ALL OVER THE COUNTRY 


Donahue Steel Products Co. Inc., 1919 W. 
74th St., Chicago 36. 


Geneval Bity. Co. 6600 Fernewerth Ave. De- In a recent poll of a large cross-section of manufacturers, 


Interstate Machinery Co., 1435 W. Pershing fully 75% planned to bring out new products in 1948 or 
Rd., Chicago 9. 


sence Shida tetamaanitins Ceiaias tating redesign old ones. If you are one of these, give careful 


Mackintosh Hemphill Co., 901 Binghamton thought to springs and screw machine products. 
St., Pittsburgh 3. 


Simmons Machine Tool Corp., Albany 1, 
N. Y 


West ime Machinery Co., 1210 House Bldg., —All> i WA} 


Pittsburgh 22. 















Bars, Steel SPRINGS are the “life” of a design. On their own power, they pull, 
Ajax Steel & Forge Co., 205 Adair St., De- 


com push, open, close — actuate vital parts of mechanism. When they 


American Steel & Wire Co., 450 Rocke- fail, sO does the product! 
feller Bldg., Cleveland. 


Baron Steel Co., 4075 Detroit Ave., Toledo 12. For safety, springs should be designed into the product, after the 
American Steel & Wire Co., Rockefeller right type, size and metal have been determined. Generally, this 
cnandayreeapeegs is an engineering job, and if you are not set up to do it, you are 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. | to thi ist “mhus’ with d — d 
w m ° is assistance as a us wi °o ° 
Brown-Wales Co., 493 C St., Boston 10. — . ? P ee ee ae 


Buffalo Steed Co. Tonawanda, ¥. Y a description of the device, preferably with sketch or blue print. 
The Carpenter Steel Co., 321 W. Bern St., 


Reading, Pa. 
Central Steel & Wire Co., 3000 W. Sist St., SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS — The foregoing applies very largely 


Chi 82. : : 
ieago to screws, nuts, turnings, pins, knobs, handles and the thousands of 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., Continental 


Bldg., Denver, Colo. other parts made on modern screw machines, and the same engineer- 


—s Steel Co., Russ Bidg., San Fran- ing service is yours if you wish it. 
cisco 6, 










Bushwick Iron & Steel Co. Ime., 110-142 


Green St., Brooklyn 22. SS> 
coca 
— 


ne 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Carnegie Bldg., 
434 6th Ave., Pittsburgh 30. 
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a, Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., P. O. Box This will be a competitive year. Let us help you to get a head start! 
1557, Pittsburgh 30. 


Cumberland Steel Co., P. O. Box 28, Cumber- 
land, Md. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Ine., 4619 Tacony, 
Tacony, Philadelphia 35. 


Frasse, Peter A., & Co., Inc., 17 Grand St., 
New York 13. 


a SPRINGS & SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 


Heppenstall Co., Hatfield St., Pittsburgh 1. 
Holliday, W. J., & Co., Polk Blvd. & Wabash 


Ave., Hammond, Ind. THE PECK SPRING COMPANY 


Indianapolis Machy. & Sup. Co., 1959-1969 S. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 


Inland Steel Co., 88 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 15 KING ST. PLAINVILLE, CONN. 


cago 3. 
Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 
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WHAT CAN 
POWDER METALLURGY 
DO FOR YOU? 




























This book 
clearly and completely 
explains the present ca- 
pacities and future poten- 
tialities of powder metal- 
lurgy. 






Written by a pioneer powder metallurgist who holds hundreds of 
the basic patents and has spent 30 years in the highly successful 
development of this new science, this book 


@ covers all aspects of the subject: the industrial processes, 
machinery and techniques; the products obtainable from 
each metal and alloy, the special processes used for each, 
and the particular problems involved in each; all under- 
lying theory. 

@ reveals many production details seldom available on a de- 
veloping technology, since the author has no restrictions 
on the disposal of his very extensive knowledge and ex- 
perience. 


@ is completely up-to-date, covering the war and postwar 
developments and all the latest work in the field, much 
of it still unpublished. 


Write us today for an on-approval copy of POWDER METALLURGY by Dr. Paul 


Schwarzkopf and his associates {$8.), and see for yourself how profitable this book 
will be to you. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 









| igpacaie is fully equipped to 
fabricate a wide range of products 
from perforated plate, that also involve 
shaping, forming, welding, riveting, 
brazing, etc. The pump strainer illus- 
trated is a typical example. 

For such operations Hendrick has an 
exceptionally large stock of dies and 
patterns, complete tool equipment, and 
ample forming and welding facilities. 


Write for detailed information. 


= HENDRICK 


Perforated Meta! Screens Manufactu ung Company 
rchi ral Grill 
Mitco Oncn Steel Flocring, 37 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 
" ”" i ss d . . . . 
re cae Sales Offices In Principal Cities 
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Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Jones & 
Laughlin Blidg., Third Ave. & Ross St., 
Pittsburgh 30. 


Earle M. Jorgenson Co., Box 2358, Termina! 
Annex, Los Angeles 64. 


Laclede Steel Co., Arcade Bldg., 8th & Olive 
Sts., St. Louis 1. 


— Iron & Steel Co., McKees Rocks 
‘a. 


Midwest Steel Corp., Box 271, Charleston 21 
> eee 


Missouri Rolling Mill Corp., 6800 Manchester 
Ave., St. Louis 10. 


Monarch Steel Co., 548 W. McCarty St., In. 
dianapolis 7. 


National Steel Corp., Grant Bldg., Pittsburg! 
19, 


Peterson Steels, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave 
New York 17. 


Sheffield Steel Corp., Sheffield Sta., Kansas 
City 3, Mo. 


Steel Sales Corp., 3852 S. Pulaski Rd., Chi 
cago 23. 


Sweet’s Steel Co., 3000 Sweet St., Williams 
port 62, Pa. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton 6, Ohio. 


United States Steel Supply Co., 1819 Waban- 
sia Ave., Chicago 90. 


Wetherell Bros. Co., 251 Albany St., Cam- 
bridge A, Mass. 


Bars, Steel, Rail 


Franklin Steel Works, P. O. Box 671, Frank- 
lin, Pa, 


Inland Steel Co., 88 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 8. 


Ryerson, Jos. T., & Son, Inc., Box 8000 Chi- 
cago. 


Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport 62, Pa. 
United States Steel Supply Co., Chicago. 


Bars, Tool Steel 


Colonial Steel Division, Vanadium-Alloys 
Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Ferndale, 
Mich. 


Central Steel & Wire Co., W. 5ist St., Chi- 
cago. 


Columbia Tool Steel Co., Chicago Heights, 
Tl. 


Crucible Steel Co. of America, 1100 Chrysler 
Bldg., New York City. 


Ryerson, Jos. T., & Sons, Inc., Box 8000, Chi- 
cago. 


SKF Steels, Inc., 400 W. Baltimore Ave., De- 
troit. 


Bars, Wrought Iron 


American Car & Foundry Co., 34 Church 
St., New York City. 


Ames, W., & Co., 422 Communipaw Ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Ulster Iron Works, Dover, N. J. 


Baskets, Dipping 
Alloy Casting Co., Victor Ave., Champaign, 
Il. 
Ampco Metal, Inc., 1745 So. 88th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Beam-Knodel Co., 195 Lafayette St., New 
York 12. 


Central Steel & Wire Co., 8000 W. 5lst St., 
Chicago 32. 


Chicago Steel Foundry Co., Kedzie Ave., & 
37th St., Chicago 32. 


Cleveland Wire Cloth & Mfg. Co., 3573 E. 
78th St., Cleveland 5. 


Enthone, Inc., 442 Elm St., New Haven 11, 
Conn. 


Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, 
N. J. 
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Heil Process Equipment Corp., 12901 Elm- 
wood Ave., Cleveland 11. 


Hendrick Mfg. Company, 37 Dundaff St., 
Carbondale, Pa. 

International Conveyor & Washer Corp., 652 
E. Fort St., Detroit 26. 

Puritan Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, 


Conn. 


PROTECT AIR TOOLS 


Sommers Bros. Manufacturing Co., 3439-41-43 
N. Broadway, St. Louis 7. 


Stanwood Corp., 4808 Cortland St., Chi- - . - . ; 
cago 39. @ Condensation of water in your air lines washes out the lub- 











Sterling Alloys, Inc., Woburn, Mass. ricating oil and causes expensive damage to air tools and 
Stevens Inc., Frederic B., 510 Third St., De pneumatically-operated equipment. 
troit 26. 
Tyler Co., W. S., 8615 Superior Ave., Cleve- This condensation occurs when the temperature of the air 
mone 26. surrounding your lines and tools falls below that of the com- 
Union Steel Products Co. 442 Pine St. Al- | pressed air. Ordinary cooling with surface water does not 
id Bi: Dials Cac, %, % Sa OO prevent this, but it is prevented by the Niagara Aero After 
Ohio. Cooler which always cools below the dry bulb temperature of 
Walz & Krenzer Inc., 250 Mt. Hope Ave., the surrounding air. 


Rochester 7, N. Y. na . - . 
In addition, the Niagara After Cooler saves you the cost of 


Youngstown Welding & Engineering Co., 


8800 W. Oakwood Ave, Youngstown 9, | water in cooling and pays for itself in a short time. 
10. 
Blaw-Knox € y. Farmers Bank Bldg., 
MM ee ern NIAGARA BLOWER COMPANY 
Cleveland Crane & Engineering Co., Wick- Over 30 Years of Service in Industrial Air Engineering 
liffe, Ohio. ¢ < 
Siesta Machine Co. P. O. Box 1608, Pitt 405 Lexington Ave. New York 17, N.Y. 


burgh. District Engineers in Principal Cities 


United Engineering & Foundry Co., First 
National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh. 





Barium 





— J. T., Chemical Co., Phillipsburgh, 
w We 


Barium Products, Ltd., 405 Lexington Ave., 
New York City. 





Belmont Smelting & Refining Works, 
Belmont Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥ 


310 












Westvaco Chlorine Products Co., Chrysler 


Blidg., New York City. 
Barrels, Air-Blast Cleaning 


Dreisbach Engineering Corp., 85 Warburton 
Ave., Yonkers 2, N. Y. 


Milwaukee Metal Spinning Co., 4122 W. State 
St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


Parsons Engineering Corp., 2549 E. 79th St., 
Cleveland 4. 






Barrels, Electroplating 






Beam-Knodel Co., 195 Lafayette St., New 
York 12. 







Crown Rheostat & Supply Co., 3465 N. Kim- = eerie er ee : “ ; an. 
ball Ave., Chicago 18. . rr . ae eey - a eee 

¥ , y : bie. a Lee 

Daniels Plating Barrel Co., 129 Oliver St., ; ¥ = a ‘ owned! Bas 
Newark, N. J. so ae ga att deed 














Enthone, Inc., 442 Elm St., New Haven 11, | 
Conn. fi | 
~~ Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, ; i Patt Hae Tt i 
4 ; Se 
Nankervis Co., Geo. L., 5442 Second Blvd., mr : 
Detrelt 8. INDUSTRIAL COOLING 


Puritan Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 


Sommers Bros. Manufacturing Co., 3439-41-48 
N. Broadway, St. Louis 7. 


Stevens, Frederic B., Inc., 510 Third St, De HUMIDIFYING @ AIR ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 


troit 26. 
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NO ONE ELSE 
HAS THIS 


— 


SrrenesMMetal 


IS CAST IN OUR 
FOUNDRY EXCLUSIVELY 





Just as a famous chef jealously 
guards the recipe for his master- 
piece, so we guard the formula for 
Strenes Metal. That’s why no other 
foundry produces Strenes Metal 


castings. 


This isn’t mere selfishness on 
our part. What concerns us is 
maintaining the quality of Strenes 
Metal dies and other types of cast- 
ings. We gladly assume full re- 
sponsibility tor the character and 
behavior of Strenes Metal prod- 


ucts because we control them. 


Our customers come from far 
and near to enjoy the excellence 


of Strenes Metal cookery! 


THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY CO. 


103 Seminary Ave. 
DAYTON 3, OHIO 


FORMING DIES 
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U. S. Galvanizing & Plating Equipment 
Corp., 27-41 Heyward St., Brooklyn 11, 
Me Ts 


U. S. Stoneware Co., P. O. Box 350, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Barrels, Polishing 


Abbott Ball Co., New Britain Ave., Hart- 
ford 10, Conn. 


Beam-Knodel Co., 195 Lafayette St., New 
York 12. 


Crown Rheostat & Supply Co., 3465 N. Kim- 
ball Ave., Chicago 18. 


Enthone, Inc., 442 Elm St., New Haven 1!, 
Conn. 


Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning Co., Matawan, 
N. J. 


Hartford Steel Ball Co., New Park Ave. & 
Jefferson St., Hartford 6, Conn. 


Ransohoff, N., Inc., Elmwood Place, Cin- 
cinnati 16. 


Ransome Machinery Co., Dunellen, N. J. 


Sommers Bros. Manufacturing Co., 3439-41-43 
No. Broadway, St. Louis 7. 


U. S. Stoneware Co., P. O. Box 350, Akron, 
Ohio. 


Barrels, Tumbling 


Abbott Ball Co., New Britain Ave., Hart- 
ford 10, Conn. 


Beam-Knodel Co., 195 Lafayette St., New 
York 12. 


Crown Rheostat & Supply Co., 3465 N. Kim- 
ball Ave., Chicago 18. 


Donahue Steel Products Co. Inc., 1919 W. 
74th St., Chicago 36. 


Enthone, Ine., 442 Elm St., New Haven 11, 
Conn. 


Hartford Steel Ball Co., New Park Ave. & 
Jefferson St., Hartford 6, Conn. 


Parsons Engineering Corp., 2549 E. 79th St., 
Cleveland 4. 


Puritan Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, 
Conn. 


Ransohoff, N., Inc., Elmwood Place, Cin- 
cinnati 16. 


Ransome Machinery Co., Dunellen, N. J. 


Royersford Foundry & Machine Co. Ine., 
Main St., Royersford, Pa. 


Sommers Bros. Manufacturing Co., 3439-41-48 
No. Broadway, St. Louis 7. 


U. S. Stoneware Co., P. O. Box 250, Akron, 
Ohio. 


United Welding Co., Middletown, Ohio. 
Bars, Alloy Steel 


Ajax Steel & Forge Co., 205 Adair St., De- 
troit 7. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Forging & 
Casting Div., Ferndale 20, Mich. 


American Steel & Wire Co., Rockefeller 
Bldg., Cleveland 18. 


Baron Steel Co., 4075 Detroit Ave., Toledo 12. 


Beals, McCarthy & Rogers, Inc., 50 Terrace, 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Brown-Wales Co., 493 C. St., Boston 10. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Carnegie Bldg., 
434 5th Ave., Pittsburgh 30. 


Carpenter Steel Co., 321 W. Bern St. Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Central Steel & Wire Co., 3000 W. 5lst St., 
Chicago $2. 

Columbia Steel Co., Russ Bldg., San Francis- 
co 6. 

Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., P. O. Box 
1557, Pittsburgh 30. 


Disston & Sons, Henry, Inc., 4619 Tacony, 
Tacony, Philadelphia 35. 


Duriron Co., Inc., Dayton 1, Ohio. 


WHO SELLS IT? ————— 














REASONS 


for using 


“CANTON” 


PORTABLE CRANES 


STRONGER Welded laced 


steel housing on sturdy steel 
tube base. 


LIGHTER )... 
Weighs less than 


one half as much as previous 
models, insuring one-man 
operation. 


VERSATILE Adjustable ex- 


tension handle provides adidi- 
tional leverage for heavy lifting. 





SAFE Self locking worm mech- 


anism holds load at any point. 











TWO SPEEDS ) «ook cincle 


cable operation for light loads. 
Slower double-cable operation 
for heavier loads. 
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“CANTON” DIVISION 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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Glazer Steel Corp., 2103 Ailor Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Heppenstall Co., Hatfield St., Pittsburgh 1. 


Holliday & Co., W. J., Polk Blvd. & Wabash 
Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Indianapolis Machy. & Sup. Co. (Distribu- 
tors), 1959-69 S. Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis 6. 


Inland Steel Co., 38 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 3, 


Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 


Jorgensen Co., Earle M., Box 2358, Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles 54. 


Monarch Steel Co., 543 W. McCarty St., In- 
dianapolis 7, Ind. 


Peterson Steels, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. 


Sheffield Steel Corp., Sheffield Sta., Kansas 
City 3, Mo. 


Southern Rail & Equipment Co., 1220 River- 
side Dr., Knoxville 4, Tenn. 


Steel Sales Corp., 3352 S. Pulaski Rd., Chi- 
cago 23. 





Swedish American Steel Corp., 433 Kent 
Ave., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 


United States Steel Supply Co., 1819 Waban- 
sia Ave., Chicago 90. 


Wetherell Bros. Co., 251 Albany St., Cam- 
bridge A, Mass. 


Bars, Aluminum 


Aluminum Co. of America, Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19. 


Baron Steel Co., 4075 Detroit Ave., Toledo 12, 
Ohio. 


Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corp., Lafayette 
Bldg., Detroit. 


Bristol Brass Corp., Broad St., Bristol, 
Conn. 

















Permanente Products Co., Kaiser Bldg., 
Oakland 12, Cal. 


Reynolds Metals Co., Aluminum Div., Louis- 
ville 1, Ky. 


Bars, Brass, Bronze or Copper 
















American Brass Company, The, Waterbury 
88, Conn. 


Ampco Metal, Inc., 1745 So. 38th St., Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Baron Steel Co., 4075 Detroit Ave., Toledo 12. 


Beals, McCarthy & Rogers, Inc., 50 Terrace, 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Beam-Knodel Co., 195 Lafayette St.. New 
York 12. 


Central Steel & Wire Co., 3000 W. 5ist St., 
Chicago 32. 


Commerce Pattern Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, 7450 Melville at Green, Detroit 17. 


Glazer Steel Corp., 2103 Ailor Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Johnson Bronze Co., 605 S. Mill St., New 
Castle, Pa. 


Lumen Bearings Co., 197 Lathrop St., Buffalo 
ie A 


Mueller Brass Co., 1925 Lapeer Ave., Port 
Huron, Mich. 





Revere Copper and Brass Inc., 280 Park Ave., 
New York 17. 


Riverside Metal Co., Keystone Bidg., River- 
side, N. J. 


Scovill Manofactaring Company, 99 Mil! St., 
Waterbury, Conn. 










Southern Rail & Equipment Co., 1220 River- 
side Dr., Knoxville 4, Tenn. 


Steel Sales Corp., 3352 S. Pulaski Rd., Chi- 
cago 23. 


Titan Metal Mfg. Co., Bellefonte, Center Co., 
Pa. 


Inc., East Alton, Ill. 


-——— WHO SELLS IT? —__- 


Western Brass Mills, Div. of Olin Industrie, 


Logan Down-Tilter {30,000 lbs. capacity) re- 
ceives coils from Logan Rolls in foreground and 
tilts coils to on-side position ready for uncoiler 
just beyond the down-tilter. 


Applying Logan “flow” to handling 
tasks is a money-saver—whether the 
problem is moving heavy coils in a 
steel mill or streamlining shipping 
operations in a metal working plant. 
Logan Conveyors eliminate time-con- 
suming pick-ups, and lay-downs, and 
sinee the handling of material is per- 
formed mechanically, human energy 
is released for purely productive work. 
Literature on the application of Logan 
Conveyors to countless handling 
problems will be sent you without 
obligation. Write for it. 


Logan Conveyors 


LOGAN CO., INC., 545 CABEL ST., 
LOUISVILLE 6, KY. 
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Ta pay Ta 


With Weldit Gasaver installed the 
operator simply hangs his torch on the 
handy lever rod of the Gasaver. The 
weight of the torch pulls the lever rod 
down, closing the valves of the Gasaver, 
thus shutting off both gas and oxygen 
intake lines. The usual idle flame and 
needless waste of oxygen and gas be- 
tween operations is thus eliminated— 
no fire hazard or danger of injury 
to workers. 


When the torch is again 
picked up for further 
welding operations, the 
Operator passes it across 


















the pilot light of the Gasaver, thereby 
instantly igniting the torch at the pre- 
adjusted flame, ready for work —no 
adjustments to make. 


Gasaver can be installed any convenient 
place on the line between regulators 
and torch. Most of America’s largest 
production plants are now Gasaver 


equipped. Listed as standard by Usader- 
writers’ Laboratories and by 
New York City Board of Stand- 
ards and Appeals 





Some distributor territory still 


INC, 


SINCE 1918 available. 
992 OAKMAN BLVD. 


¢ DETROIT 6, MICH. 


For DEGREASING e WASHING 
RINSING e PICKLING and DRYING 
aa a a 


Standard and Special 


Types of equipment 
from the smallest to 
the largest sizes for a 
wide variety of metal 





degreasing, washing, 


DEGREASERS 


PICKLERS 


cleaning, rinsing, pick- 
ling, drying and allied aaa t 


eh 


process operations. 
Send for illustrated bulletin 


OPTIMUS EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Engineers and 
Manufacturers 
7 WATER STREET, MATAWAN, N. J. 


3 
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Bars, Cold Drawn Steel 


American Steei & Wire Co., Rockefelle: 
Bidg., Cleveland 13. 


Baron Steel Co., 4075 Detroit Ave., Toledo 1: 


Beals, McCarthy & Rogers, Inc., 50 Terrace, 
Buffalo 5, N. Y. 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Brown-Wales Co., 493 C. St., Boston 10. 


Central Steel & Wire Co., 3000 W. 5ist St., 
Chicago 32. 


Colonial Steel Division, Vanadium-Alloys 
Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa, 


Columbia Steel Co., Russ Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 6. 


Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., P. O. Box 
1657, Pittsburgh 30. 


Cumberland Steel Co., P. O. Box 28, Cum 
berland, Md. 


Frasse & Co., Inc., Peter A., 17 Grand St. at 
6th Ave., New York 13. 


Glazer Steel Corp., 2103 Ailor Ave., Knox 
ville, Tenn. 


Holliday & Co., W. J., Polk Blvd. & Wabash 
Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Indianapolis Machy. & Sup. Co. (Distribu 
tors), 1959-69 S. Meridian St., Indianapo 
lis 6. 


Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Jones & 
Laughlin Bldg., Third Ave. & Ross St, 
Pittsburgh 30. 


Jorgenson Co., Earle M., Box 2358, Termina) 


Annex, Los Angeles 54. 


Monarch Steel Co., 5483 W. McCarty St., In- 


dianapolis 7. 


Peterson Steels, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave., 


New York 17. 


Pittsburgh Gear & Machine Co., Smallman & 


27th Sts., Pittsburgh. 


Steel Sales Corp., 3352 S. Pulaski Rd., Chi- 


cago 23. 
Timken Roller Bearings Co., Canton 6, Ohio 


United States Steel Supply Co., 1319 Waban- 


sia Ave., Chicago 90. 
Ward Steel Co., 44 Farnworth St., Foston 10 


Wetherell Bros. Co., 251 Albany St., Cam 
bridge A, Mass. 


Bars, Cold Rolled Steel 


American Steel & Wire Co., Rockefeller 


Bidg., Cleveland 18. 


Baron Steel Co., 4075 Detroit Ave., Toledo 12 


Beals, McCarthy & Rogers, Inc., 50 Terrace 


Buffalo 5, N. Y. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Brown-Wales Co., 493 C St., Boston 10. 


Central Steel & Wire Co., 3000 W. 5ist St. 


Chicago 32. 


Columbia Steel Co., Russ Bldg., San Francis 
co 6. 


Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., P. O. Box 


1557, Pittsburgh 30. 


Frasse & Co., Inc., Peter A., 17 Grand St., at 


6th Ave., New York 138. 


Glazer Steel Corp., 2103 Ailor Ave., Knox 
ville, Tenn. 


Griffin Manufacturing Co., Erie, Pa. 


Holliday & Co., W. J., Polk Blvd. & Wabash 


Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Indianapolis Machy. & Sup. Co. (Distribu- 
tors), 1959-69 S. Meridian St., Indianapo- 


lis 6. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Jones & 
Laughlin Blég., Third Ave. & Ross St. 


Pittsburgh 30. 


Jorgenson Co., Earle M., Box 2358, Terminal 


Annex, Los Angeles 54, 


Peterson Steels, Inc., 420 Lexington Ave. 


New York 17. 


y 










At 
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Southern Rail & Equipment Co., 1220 River- 
side Dr., Knoxville 4, Tenn. 


Steel Sales Corp., 3352 S. Pulaski Rd., Chi- 
cago 23. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Cantog 6, Ohio. 


United States Steel Supply Co., 1319 Waban- 
sia Ave., Chicago 90. 


Wetherell Bros. Co., 251 Albany St., Cam- 
bridge A, Mass. 


‘TIME IS MONEY... 


1G 


MONEY TODAY 









es 













Bars, Free Machining Steel 


Ajax Steel & Forge Co., 205 Adair St., De- 
troit 7. 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
Bldg., Cleveland 13. 


Baron Steel Co., 4075 Detroit Ave., Toledo 12. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


ae 












Rockefeller 




























Brown-Wales Co., 493 C St., Boston 10. How long 
Carpenter Steel Co., 321 W. Bern St., Read- 
ing, Pa. a ° k 
Central Steel & Wire Co., 3000 W. 5ist St., oes it take you 
Chicago 32. 
i °0., Idg., S ~ 
—— Steel Co., Russ Bldg an Fran to cut a 





Columbia Steel & Shafting Co., P. O. Box 
1557, Pittsburgh 30. 


Frasse & Co., Inc., Peter A., 17 Grand St. at 
6th Ave., New York 13. 


Glazer Steel Corp., 21038 Ailor Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Holliday & Co., W. J., Polk Blvd. & Wabash 
Ave., Hammond, Ind. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Jones & 
Laughlin Bldg., Third Ave. & Ross St, 
Pittsburgh 30. 


Jorgenson Co., Earle M., Box 2358, Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles 64. 


Monarch Steel Co., 548 W. McCarty St., In- 


dianapolis 7. 


keyway like this? 























With This Minute Man Key- 
way Broach Kit you can cut 











any keyway by hand in one min- 







Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton 6, Ohio. 


United States Steel Supply Co., 1319 Waban- 


ute in Gears, Pulley Hubs, Cou- 
sia Ave., Chicago 90. 


plings, Collars, Milling Cutters, etc. 













Bars, Indium 


The Indium Corp. of America, 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. 


Bars, Magnesium Alloy 


American Magnesium Corp., Gulf Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 


Revere Copper and Brass Inc., 230 Park Ave., 
New York 17. 


Steel Sales Corp., 3352 S. Pulaski Rd., Chi- 
cago 23. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton 6, Ohio. 


Bars, Nickel and Nickel Alloys 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Carnegie Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 


Driver-Harris Co., Harrison, N. J. 


International Nickel Co. Inc., 67 Wall St., 
New York 5. 


Rotary Electric Steel Co., Ferndale Station, 
Box 90, Detroit. 






























Pays For Itself In No Time. 












Cut a few keyways and this Set Ask Your Mill Supply Distrib- 


vtor to show you the complete 
range of Minute Man Kits so you 
can select the one that meets your 


nothing at all. 
9 shop needs most economically. | 


of Fine Tools and a handy, sturdy 
duMont Arbor Press (if you 


haven't one already) owes you 










Mail This Coupon. Get the whole story on what 
this Kit does, how it works, how little it costs. 














ham. 


Inland Steel Co., 38 S. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 3. 


The du MONT CORPORATION 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Jones ‘& Laughlin Steel Corp., Jones & 
Laughlin Bldg., Pittsburgh 30. 


* 

Bars, Reinforcing : 

Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, Ge. ‘ The du MONT eaoeinnaerite ar Massachusetts : 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. Please send me Descriptive Folder and Price List R : 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Carnegie Bldg., CEN Gina dae tacdvdeassannesednasaenséadwecnae eccccccceccoece ee : 
Pittsburgh. 

— Rs ioc40 di5kinidusanenmawbnietdieendsiemidaseabercuten ' 

Columbia Steel Co., Russ Bldg., San Fran- 7 

elsco. CITY COPS SHEESH EEE SEH SESE SEE ESOEESEEEEESEOEEESESESEEEEEEEEOESESES t 

Connors Steel Co., Stallings Ave., Birming- NAME & TITLE 

5 

¢ 

' 

a 

a 

' 

5 

' 

os 


ROUSTABOUT 
CRANES 


... The fast tractor- 
footed load hustlers 


@ Don’t stop with factory 
trucks—get the same mate- 
rials handling efficiency and 
savings in your yard with a 
Roustabout. It’s speedy, ver- 
satile, handles loads to 7'2 
tons, hook or magnet, year 
round anywhere. Ruggedly 
built for years of overwork. 
Hundreds of users. Make your 
yard contribute to profits, too 
— get the Roustabout econo- 
my facts now. 


Write to Dept. D-! 





Ei, 


Sa 


cs 


an 


HUGHES-KEENAN CORPORATION 


MANSFIELD, OHIO, U.S.A 


Cad-Manidling Speciail amce 19O¢ 





* At greater Man-Hour SAVINGS 
* At higher rated EFFICIENCY 
* At finer, effortless PRECISION 


A Moline Multiple Spindle Spe- 
cially Designed Machine Tool can 
do your job better at less cost. 
Ruggedly built to fit your INDI- 
VIDUAL requirements in such 
operations as Boring — Straight 
Line Drilling — Universal Adjust- 
able Spindle Drilling — Hon- 
ing — Tapping — Reaming — 
Counterboring — Special Mill- 
ing — these machines are based 
on years of experience accumu- 
lated since 1901. 

For your SPECIAL problem, 
go ‘“Hole-Hog” and write us 
for any information you may 
need. 


No. HU68 
DRILLER 


MOLINE TOOL COMPANY 


100 20th Street 
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Moline, Ilinois 
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Sweet Steel Co., Williamsport 62, Pa. 


Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., 20th 
St., Birmingham, 


Bars, Stainless Steel 


Ajax Steel & Forge Co., 205 Adair St., De- 
troit 7. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Brackenridge, 
Pa. 


American Rolling Mill Company, 303 Armco 
Avenue, Middletown, Ohio. 


American Steel & Wire Co., Rockefeller 
Bldg., Cleveland 18. 


Baron Steel Co., 4075 Detroit Ave., Toledo 12 
Brown-Wales Co., 493 C St., Boston 10. 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., Carnegie Bldg., 
434 5th Ave., Pittsburgh 380. 


Carpenter Steel Co., 321 W. Bern St., Read- 
ing, Pa. 


Central Steel & Wire Co., 3000 W. 5ist St., 
Chicago 82, 


Cleveland Tool & Supply Co., 1427 W. 6th 
St., Cleveland 18. 


Columbia Steel Co., Russ Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco 6. 


Disston & Sons, Inc., Henry, 4619 Tacony, 
Tacony, Philadelphia 35. 


Frasse & Co., Inc., Peter A., 17 Grand St., 
at 6th Ave., New York 13. 


Glazer Steel Corp., 2108 Ailor Ave., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 


Heppenstall Co., Hatfield St., Pittsburgh 1. 


Hoyland Steel Co. Inc., 405 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. 


Jessop Steel Co., Washington, Pa. 


Jorgenson Co., Earle M., Box 2358, Terminal 
Annex, Los Angeles 54. 


Republic Steel Corp., Massillon, Ohio. 

Rustless Iron & Steel Div., The American 
Rolling Mill Co., 3400 E. Chase St., Balti- 
more 13, 


Southern Rail & Equipment Co., 1220 River- 
side Dr., Knoxville 4, Tenn. 


Steel Sales Corp., 3352 S. Pulaski Rd., Chi- 
cago 28. 


Timken Roller Bearing Co., Canton 6, Ohio. 


Uddeholm Company of America, Ine., 155 
East 44th Street, New York 17. 


United States Steel Supply Co., 1819 Waban- 
sia Ave., Chicago 90. 


Wetherell Bros. Co., 251 Albany St., Cam- 
bridge A, Mass. 


Baskets, Wiremesh 


Cyclone Fence Div., American Steel & Wire 
Co., Waukegan, III. 


Batteries, Storage 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. 
The Electric Auto-Lite Co., Toledo 1, Ohio. 


Electric Storage Battery Co., 1950 Alle- 
gheny Ave., Philadelphia 32. 


Gould Storage Battery Corp., Depew, N. Y 
National Battery Company, St. Pau) 1. 


Phileco Corp., Storage Battery Div., 467 Cal- 
houn St., Trenton 7, N. J. 


Battery Chargers 


Benwood-Linze Co., 1811-19 Locust St, St. 
Louis 3. 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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84 Million Tons Steel ™ ve 
Produced During 1947 Caveat Emptor 


Is Peacetime Record Applies to You! 


By WALTER S. TOWER 
President, AJ.S.1. Now, more than ever before, the 

Meee: Was " | Latin term "Caveat Emptor” so often 
used by an attorney for the defense, 
applies to you—the managing person- 


nel of Blast Furnaces and Steel Mills. 


© ¢ © In 1947 the industrial econ- 
omy of the United States was 


ae strengthene ? ti 
aera errr gthened by the production 


OIA A a a a 0 f mo re th an 8 4 


SWEET’S 


In plain English it means "let the 
million tons of buyer beware”. Of course you aren't 
steel, a tonnage pleading a case at law but you are 
greater than | buying equipment for your plants. And 
ever made be- | it is your job, as buyers, to see that 
fore in a peace- | the equipment you buy is designed 
time year. and constructed to do what you want 

That is acon- | it to do—no easy task in these days 


SP ic U0 S | of hurried construction and designing. 
achievement. 


Its full signifi- 

cance can best 

Walter S. Tower be judged by 

the American 

public in the reports of record 

and near-record production now 

being proclaimed by other indus- 

tries. Without that huge tonnage 

of steel, the accelerated opera- 

tions of the other industries could 

not have been attained. Bresias 4.000 dea ~ 

> . rositus 4, ound Auto oor Box 

Steel production in 1948 should Charger poe a standard 5’-0” box. 
equal or exceed the output of 

1947, assuming that existing and 


additional steel capacity can be | ourselves on our ability to take infinite 
operated without interruptions 


from work stoppages or strikes pains in understanding your needs and 
ond withnat shortages som sania supplying you with equipment that will 
terials of the proper quality. Do- fill those needs. The pains we take 
mestic and foreign demands is ex- mean money in your pocket—money 
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We of the Brosius organization pride 
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pected to remain heavy. 

In 1948, steel companies will 
have the benefit of some of the 
new producing facilities which 
have been under construction for 
a year or more as a part of steel’s 
$1 billion expansion program, 
undertaken in accordance with 
the companies’ long-established 
policy of meeting whatever de- 
mand exists for their products. 


derived from increased production and 
lowered labor costs resulting from your 
use of Brosius equipment. And you 
have our assurance that the same 
careful designing goes into every 
Brosius product. 


We are designers and manufac- 
turers of Special Equipment for Blast 
Furnaces and Steel Mills such as 
Charging Machines, Manipulators, 
Soaking Pit Cover Carriages, Goggle 


SGP ee 
SOO OK 


OM ele: lel 
ROOTS Detroit 


. Valves, Clay Guns, Cinder Notch Stop- 
Golden Anniversary Model pers, Flue Dust Conditioners, Dry Slag 


@ © © Oldsmobile will celebrate its 
Golden Anniversary in February 
by introducing a new postwar 
model in the “98” series. Known 
as the “Futuramic,” the new 
model will be of advanced design. 
It is reported to have a lower and 
wider body, increased window 
area and increased hp. 


Granulating Mills, Coke Testing Tum- 
bling Barrels, Clam Shell Buckets and 
Automatic Dump Buckets. 


Write for our New Descriptive Catalog. 


Edger E- BROSIUS Company Inc: 


er 


SHARPSBURG, Pittsburgh (15) PENNSYLVANIA 
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IN METAL CLEANING AND DRYING 


EFFICIENCY 







Overhead Conveyor Type 
Spotless Dryer for plated 
work and machine parts. 


One-man operated 
Rotary Washing, 
Rinsing and Drying 
Machine for large 
and small parts. 


TALWASI 


CAN BE 


ECONOMICAL 


METALWASH equipment gives you 
both! Engineered specifically for rapid, 
efficient cleaning and drying of metal 
parts and built for rugged dependability; 
it is economical to operate, reduces labor 
costs, reduces rejects and increases pro- 
duction. 


We manufacture a complete line of 
equipment for cleaning, processing and 
drying metal parts, including monorail 
conveyor, roller conveyor, belt conveyor, 
revolving drum and rotating table types 
—also an unlimited variety for the un- 
usual and complicated cleaning problems. 


Call upon METALWASH to help you 
save time and money on metal cleaning. 


METAL CLEANING, PICKLING 
AND DRYING EQUIPMENT 


AH MATHINERY CO. 


ras SHAW AVENUE IRVINGTON II, NEW JERSEY 





DOWN wr sem oom 


One way to hold prices down is to cut handling costs. 
Mechanize! Replace obsolete handling methods. 
KRANE KAR does the work of 6 to 8 men, handles 
materials for as little as 8¢ a ton.* A user reports: 


“KRANE KAR has cut our labor costs on the average 


about 75%.” 


KRANE KAR Lifts, Swings, Carries, and Places loads 
of any shape or size up to 10 tons. Loads and Unloads 
freight cars, trucks, trailers, barges . . 
and Stores materials inside the plant or in the yard 
. . . speeds Plant Maintenance and Repairs. 9 to 37 
ft. booms or adjustable telescopic booms; pneumatic 
or solid rubber tires; gasoline or Diesel. Electric mag- 


net, clamshell bucket, and other accessories avail- 


able. Ask for Bulletin No. 69. 


Pullman Standard, etc. 





BOOTH No 330 


THE ORIGINAL SWING-BOOM MOBILE CRANE 
WITH FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE AND REAR-WHEEi STEER 


SILENT HOIST & ORA = ad VE aa BKLYN AUR N.Y. 
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. Tiers, Stacks, 


USERS: Bethlehem, Boeing, Carnegie-Iilinois, 
Chrysler, U. S. Steel, duPont, General Motors, 


*Case histories available on request. 
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Geneva Convention 
Gave Maximum Cuts 


On U. S. Tariff Levels 


Washington 


e ¢ © The complete listing of the 
tariff rates under the new interna- 
tional agreement, started on page 
115 of the Dec. 18, 1947, issue of 
THE IRON AGE, and continued in 
last week’s issue, is further con- 
tinued here. The listing will be com- 
pleted in coming issues. 


Tariff Act 
1930; par. No. 


335 Grit, shot, and sand or iron or steel, 
in any form: 

Old rate %&¢ Ib; new rate 5¢ Ib. 

337 Card clothing not actually and par- 
manently fitted to and attached to card- 
ing machines or to parts thereof at the 
time of importation: 

When manufactured with round iron 
or untempered round steel wire: 
Old rate 15 pet ad valorem; new rate 
10 pet ad valorem. 

When manufactured with tempered 
round steel wire, or with plated wire, 
or other than round tron or steel wire, 
or with felt face, wool face, or rubber- 
face cloth containing wool: 

Old rate 35 pet ad valorem; new rate 
25 pet ad valorem. 

338 Screws, commonly called wood screws, 
of iron or steel: 

Old rate 25 pet ad valorem; new rate 
15 pet ad valorem. 

339 Table, household, kitchen, and hospl- 
tal utensils, and hollow or flat ware, not 
specially provided for (except articles 
composed wholly or in chief value of tin 
or tin plate, electric flatirons, fly swat- 
ters, illuminating articles, and house- 
hold food grinding or cutting utensils 
other than meat and food choppers, 
whether or not containing electrical 
heating elements as constituent parts 
thereof: 

Plated with gold but not plated in 
any part with platinum: 

Old rate 65 pet ad valorem; new rate 
82% pet ad valorem. 

Plated with silver but not plated in 
any part with platinum: 

On nickel silver or copper: 

Old rate $5 pct ad valorem; new rate 
25 pet ad valorem. 

On other metal: 

Old rate 50 pet ad valorem; new rate 
85 pet ad valorem. 

Composed of iron or steel and 
enameled or glazed with vitreous 
glasses (except sanitary articles) not 
containing electrical heating ele- 
ments: 

Old rate 5¢ Ib and 15 pct ad valorem; 
new rate 2%¢ lb and 7% pect ad 
valorem, 

Composed wholly or in chief value of 
aluminum: 

Old rate 8%¢ Ib and 40 pet ad 
valorem; new rate 4%¢ Ib and 20 
pet ad valorem. 

Not plated with platinum, gold or 
silver, and not specially provided for: 
Carbonated water siphons composed 
wholly or in chief value of copper, 
brass, steel, or other base metal 
(other than aluminum): 


Description—Rate 


ea 


Bey vette 


ST 95a 








Tariff 
4930; 


341 


34: 


34 


34 


34 
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Tariff Act 
4930; par. No. Description—Rate 
































































































| Old rate 25 pot ad valorem; new rate 
1S 
25 pet ad valorem. 
Other: 
he Composed wholly or in chief value of 
si em: SIME LICIT 
ze Old rate 30 pct ad valorem; new rate 
of ee A characteristic of Lovejoy—matches 
In Composed wholly or in chief value of EFFICIENCY and DEPENDABILITY 
yn- pewter: that account for their preference with 
Old rate 25 pct ad valorem; new rate * 
m- power engineers. 
12% pct ad valorem. 
Composed wholly or in chief value of a s 
iron, steel, copper, or antimony: [-R Flexible Couplings 
, Old rate 40 pet ad valorem; new rate 
ate 20 pet ad valorem. Examine this cutaway of Lovejoy Type “H" for 
>} Composed wholly or in chief value of heavy duties. Resilient load cushions, material best 
base metal other than aluminum, suited to service, suspended between rugged jows. 
Electric steel castings and greater number of jaws 
brass, pewter, iron, steel, copper, and for maximum load carrying capacity. Cushions 
ar- antimony, if containing electrical ie Rn NO TEAR-DOWNS of machinery 
rd- heating elements: Sa 
the Old rate 40 pet ad valorem; new rate ! 
ib tak at eblavedin —AND NO LUBRICATION! 
sits Hours saved on this score —o all facts on 
‘ absorption of vibration, shock and surge, resistance 
341 Steel plates, stereotype plates, electro to temperature extremes, fumes, etc. Sizes 1/6 to 
one type plates, half-tone plates, photo- 2500 h.p. Send for Catalog with Quick-Finding 
gravure plates, photo-engraved plates, Selector Charts eliminating tedious figuring. Wire 
z Pat. & Pats. Pend. or write 
wi and plates of other materials, engrav- 
ine ed or otherwise prepared for printing, e e 
, and plates of iron or steel engraved or LOVEJOY Fl bi ( | ! 
l , 
oe fashioned for use in the production of ex e oup ing Oo. 
aoe ae or Pp stance hase 5066 W. Lake St., Chicago 44, il, 
ass in the process of manufacturing 
at ; 
ate plate or other glass: lithographic plates Also mfrs. of Lovejoy-IDEAL Variable Speed Transmissions. 
we of stone or other material engraved, 
: drawn, or prepared: 
“te Old rate 25 pet ad valorem; new rate 
15 pet ad valorem. 
‘pi- 343 Needles for sewing, shoe, or em- 
not broidery machines of every description, 
‘les not specially provided for: 
= Old rate $1.15 per 1000 and 40 pet 
_ ; ad valorem; new rate 75¢ per 1000 
a i and 20 pct ad valorem. 
Sis 4 
ars, | 343 Crochet needles or hooks: 
cal & Old rate $1.15 per 1000 and 40 pct ad 5 P E C : q L 5 T E E t 
rts valorem; new rate $1.15 per 1000 
pcp ges Peat UNIFORM HARDNESS 
in § 
343 Tape, knitting, and all other needles, ACCURATELY GROUND 
ate not specially provided for, and bodkins 
of metal: 
in Old rate 30 pet ad valorem; new rate 
30 pet ad valorem. 
ate 343 Needle cases or needle books furnish- 
ed with assortments of needles only and ; 
valued at not less than $1.25 per dozen f , 
eer ne O. K. SOLID STEEL SHEAR 
ate ® : . 
Old rate 30 pet ad valorem; new rate BLADES for maximum toughness and keen edge holding 
wh i $0 pet ad valorem. qualities. Recommended for heavy plate work. Made in 3 
us fi 345 Saddlery and harness hardware: grades suitable for . jobs: 0. K. BATTLE AXE for shearing 
“ : buckles, rings, snaps, bits, swivels, and up to and including '/, in. mild steel or equivalent, 0. K. 
i all other articles of iron, steel, brass, DURA-CHROME for shearing hot or cold plate steel up to 
i f ea = oe a ae 1¥, in. or equivalent, 0. K. STANDARD for 
ad i 6 ee ae a average runs and heavy plate shearing. ;--------- 
i ware; and all articles of iron, steel, d h 
7 brass, composition, or other metal, GANG SLITTERS are ma e to the same THE OHIO KNIFE CO. 
“| commonly or commercially known as quality and specifications as 0.K. SOLID | CINCINNATI 23, OHIO 
“a “4 saddlery or riding bridle hardware; all STEEL SHEAR BLADES. Precision ground to | Gentlemen: Please send me without obligation 
20 the foregoing: + 0002 tolerances on thickness, diameter, | your new catalog with specific data on Slitter 
& If not plated with gold or silver: db t ly hich finish | Knives, Spacers, Straight Blades. 
ie T Old rate 20 or 25 pct ad valorem ; new GRE bore—exivemely mg 7 | 
a rate 12% pct ad valorem. | COMPANY - ee a ne 
ed { If plated with gold or silver: Th OHIO HHIFE @ | NAME sacle) 
me & Old rate 30 pet ad valorem; new rate 2 = | 
tal a5 gut Of varerem. CINCINNATI 23, OHIO, U. , | a TAD 


(To be cortinued) 
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Greater Tonnage 


Per Edge of Blade 


AMERICAN 
SHEAR KNIFE CO. 


HOMESTEAD - PENNSYLVANIA 
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European Letter 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 254) 


and Labor parties in England, and 
of “men of goodwill” everywhere, 
have been and still are very puzzled 
and confused. 


The muddle-mindedness can be 
seen at its best on the subject of 
prices. It is very widely believed 
that rising prices and inflation are 
one and the same thing. But they 
are not. It is true that they are 
associated together, like scarlet 
fever and rising temperatures. But 
so far from being the same thing, 
the one is nature’s cure for the 
other. Inflation is an excess of de- 
mand over supply, and one way in 
which the two can be brought into 
balance is by such a rise of prices 
that the available supply absorbs 
the demand. 

It is true that something of a 
vicious spiral is set up, the in- 
creased prices creating some new 
demand. But even with strong trade 
unions, it is a spiral that eventually 
slows down to a stop. Nobody in 
his senses would advocate an indefi- 
nite rise in prices as an end in it- 
self. But it does at least bring the 
inflation to an end, whereas holding 
all prices down merely guarantees 
that it, and its harmful distortions, 
shall go on for ever. 

There is another muddle about 
the effect that any attempt to get 
rid of inflation would have on the 
standard of living of the people. Sir 
Stafford Cripps, who can usually 
think straight, lent himself to this 
muddle when he said he would pre- 
fer to protect stomachs rather than 
purses. The object of any disinfla- 
tionary policv—let it be admitted 
with all candor—is to reduce the 
money incomes, or at least the 
money expenditures, of the people. 
“The people” means all the people, 
and if the emphasis in this country 
is on the money incomes and ex- 
penditures of the wage-earners, it 
is only because they now engross so 
very large a proportion of the whole 
(after tax), and because their in- 
comes are, by and large, the only 
ones which have risen in real value. 

3ut to say that the object is to 
reduce money incomes is not to say 
that it is to reduce the standard of 
living. What is consumed at pres- 
ent depends on how much stuff 
there is to consume, and an effective 
disinflationary policy, by getting 
rid of some of the present choking 


AMERICAN 


INDUSTRIAL 
MARKERS 








' “$000° 

MARKING CRAYONS 
For Shipping Room --- 
boxes , crates. cartons 
and borrels. 


Y 


PAINTMARX - 

to mork any 

surface that will 
toke paint. 
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“777" 
CARPENTERS 
CHALK 
Hemispherical 

in shape-- 
iong lasting. 


, 














“888° 
RAILROAD 
CRAYONS 
The favorite of 
> all railroad 
men. 






“400° series 
LUMBER 
CRAYONS 

Idea} for wet and 
dry lumber, railroad ties , 
poles, piling. 


8a 


Special markers for hot 
and cold steel, glass, cello- 
phane, leather, rubber—mark- 
ers that will do an outstanding 
job on any surface—are included 
in the OLD FAITHFUL line. They're 
precision-made by marking engi- 
neers ... the product of 113 years 
of manufacturing experience. 


Send to Dept. 1A-3 for the 
FREE Industrial Crayon Guide. 
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distortions,.would actually increase 
the amount of stuff to be consumed. 


There might indeed be less tobacco 

and beer consumed, there might be 

fewer gigantic crowds at football 
| 





For 


matches, carried there by motor 
coaches using imported petrol, there 
might be less squandering of money 


© 
Lagging 
Producti 
on trash. But would these reduc- r uction 
tions really be against the interest 


either of the country at large or of Repair or Rebuild Worn Machine Tools 
the working class? A disinflation- 


ary policy, sufficient to bring de- at Botwinik's 

mand into relation with supply, 

would not deprive the wage-earners 

of anything that does them any Just what the doctor ordered—Botwinik's huge machine 
good. It is really the purse after tool rebuilding facilities are the solution to production ills 
ies not a oo that Sir and slowdowns. Whether it be a complete line of machine 
ee tools or certain units with lowered efficiency, Botwinik's ex- 
pert trained engineers and master mechanics can rebuild, 


5 .D > overhangs > . ° ° . 
ane MNEs evernaneS tk repair or redesign any make of machine tool to comply with 


rate of interest. What prices 


are to the flow of expenditure on your most exacting specifications. 


consumption, the rate of interest is 
to the flow of expenditure on capi- Send for our catalog—the complete illustrated story of this 


tal. The recent White Paper on outstanding machine service—write, wire or phone. 


_Botwinik Brothers 


the capital cuts showed that it is 
just as difficult to reduce the volume 
of capital outlay by measures of 
control and allocation as it is to re- 
duce the total volume of consump- 
tion expenditure by rationing and 
controls. Yet a rise in the rate of 
interest is another of the sacred 
taboos, which only black-hearted re- 
actionaries dare mention. It is the 
fashion to say that it would have 
little effect in cutting capital ex- 
penditures—but past experience is 
to the contrary. 





Mr. Stalin, when he sees what 
harm inflation is doing to his coun- 
try, can take effective action against 
it. So can Signor Einaudi. The 


Sd 


Americans, in their different way, 
can take what may perhaps be (on aT G 
called effective inaction, for the se- 


quel will certainly show that, by 
letting things rip, they will bring 
demand down into equilibrium with 
supply—indeed, probably far below 





Get on with production. Do your snagging quicker, 
cleaner, safer! With Electro HIGH SPEED SNAGGING 








it. But we poor British seem to be WHEELS engineered to your job, you'll see costs come 
stretched so tight between a num- down and volume of better output go up. These wheels 
ber of contradictory rigidities that work on anything from anything—swing frames, floor 
we cannot move. Incomes must not stands or portable machines. Full details illustrated in 
be touched—there must be no full color in our new Grinding Wheel 

mucking about with the workers Manual No. 645. Send for it now. 
pennies,” irrespective of what they 


; It’s free. 
buy. Prices must not go up. And f 


the rate of interest must be kept 
down. Any one by itself would be 
possible; the three in combination 


Service from Los Angeles or Buffalo 


simply do not make sense. The econ- REFRACTORIES & ALLOYS CORPORATION 
— being pulled to pieces, and Nid See tia 2 Cok ce) 11S ( eee + CRUCIBLES ~ ALLOYS 

| he government's Various programs, 344 DELAWARE AVENUE \GRINDING sph ey BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 
as they follow in rapid succession, 
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REDUCES NUMBER 
OF BURNERS NEEDED... 


OIL BURNER 


Type ' "SAL" Steam Atomizing Oil Burner assures high fuel capacity . 


. thus reduc- 
ing the number of burners needed. Because of thorough atomization, it produces 





9 clean, steady well-defined flame, which completely burns the fuel oil. Type 
"SAL" Oil Burners are adaptable to dual fuel systems on large boilers . . . are 
frequently used to fire fuel oil above existing coal stokers. For detailed informa- 
tion—write for Bulletin 24. 















Main Offices & Factory: 1271 EAST SEDGLEY AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 34, PA. 
Texas Office: 2nd National Bank Bldg., Houston 





Model 
HA 


101, cu. ft. 


Quick Suletion To Your 
Material Handling Problems 


6068 6 8 6.6 6:6 2 6 ee oA speedy Payloader will take over material- 
handling jobs usually requiring crews of men, 
and do them faster, cheaper, better. Hundreds 


Model of plants report remarkable records in labor, 
HF time and money saving — and increased pro- 
duction. Payloaders cost little, pay big .. . 

Yq ev. yd. 


load, unload, carry, and dump ore, sand, slag, 
coal, cinders, scrap . . . haul, lift and push 

. indoors and outdoors. Crane -Hook and 
Bulldozer Blade increase utility. Get complete 
details today and end costly labor and ma- 
terial handling problems in your plant. 





Model 


HL 


1 cv. yd. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILL 
SINCE 1920 





733 SUNNYSIDE AVE 
TRACTOR SHOVELS 
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are merely pasting white papers{ 


over the cracks. 


OT for the first time, the Left 

of the western democracies— 

and the Right too, for that matter 
—may well be exhorted to pay less 
attention to the theory of commu- 
nism and more to the practice of 
Stalinism. Only in Russia and in 
America have there been really ef- 
fective economic policies in recent 
years. And underneath all the ideo- 
logical nonsense, underneath all the 
very real political and social differ- 
ences, the two economies are strik- 
ingly similar. Stakhanovism, indus- 





trial purges, the 5-Year' Plan and 


the devaluation of the ruble—what 
are those but somewhat stiff and 
overformalized versions of the 
great capitalist virtues—a system 
of incentives to enterprise, of re- 
wards for success and of sanctions 
for inefficiency, a first lien on the 
national income for productive cap- 
ital investment, and the mainte- 
nance of sound money. 

These principles work, both in 
America and apparently in Russia, 
and the fact suggests that what 
makes an economic system effective 
is not whether it is planned or free, 
or half and half, but whether it is 
based on a realistic appreciation of 
the basic truths about the springs 
of human action and the origins of 
material wealth. The British peo- 
ple may wish to erect a superstruc- 
ture different from either the Rus- 
sian or the American. There is no 
reason why they should not do so. 
But they will not make much prog- 
ress if they try to disregard these 
basic principles, if they build on 
humbug and substitute sentimental- 
ities for realities. And their system 
will not work if they allow the place 
of economic policy to be usurped by 
the mere recital of mutually con- 
tradictory taboos. 





Republic Installs Blower 
Buffalo 

© ¢ Republic Steel Corp. is in- 
stalling a $1,000,000 high-pressure 
blower system in its 900-ton blast 
furnace at the Buffalo plant, 
which is expected to increase pro- 
duction of the unit by about 20 
pet. Manager Frank C. Farrel! 
said completion is scheduled by 
March and, if the blower comes 
up to expectations, a similar tur- 
bine system will be installed in 
the company’s other blast furnace 
here, a 750-ton unit. 
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